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Os WORTHIN ix SHROPSHIRE, 


DEAR SIR, 


|. to the recollection of thoſe 
with whom we are united by 
the ties and affections of conſangui- 
nity, the retroſpect of time paſt 
hath nothing in it ſo pleaſant as the 
remembrance of thoſe who were the 
friends of our youth, and who have 
grown up with us in habits of inti- 
macy through a long period of 
ſucceſſive years. To this circum- 

Vol. II. a ſtance 
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DEDICATION. 


ſtance let it be imputed, that to 
You in particular are preſented ſome 
Diſcourſes, the principles of which 
were imbibed at that early age, 
when we were companions in the 
purſuit of polite and religious learn- 
ing. | 

In the interval which has elapſed 
between thoſe and the preſent days, 
queſtions of the moſt important 
concern have been much agitated. 
From the extreme violence with 


which the Chriftian Religion has 


been attacked, hath however enſued 
this falutary conſequence; that 
many perſons who before had not 
ſufficiently inveſtigated, either the 
grounds on which it reſts, or the 
doctrines which it inculcates, have 
been led to examine both with the 

| moſt 
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moſt ſerious and diſpaſſionate at- 


tention, 

In making their enquiry into the 
grounds on which it reſts, they have 
not indeed demanded mathematical 
proof ; becauſe in a matter to which 
demonſtration of that kind is not 
applicable, to expect it were con- 
trary to ſound philoſophy. But 
they have minutcly ſearched the 
different and concurrent teſtimonies 
of hiſtorical facts; have thoroughly 
conſidered the force of hiſtorical 
arguments; and thence they cannot 
but believe that Chriſtianity is 
founded on the ſtrongeſt evidence 
appropriated to ſuch a ſubject, the 
evidence of Moral Certainty. And 
as no ſyſtem of religion with which 
we are acquainted appears fo clearly 

a 2 expreſſive 
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expreſſive of what reaſon would 
conceive to be the Divine Will; as 
none is either ſo widely comprehen- 


five in its precepts ; or ſo conducive 


to the practice of virtue by means 
of its ſanctions; or ſo ſuited to the 
nature of Man, with reſpe& both 
to his preſent condition and hopes 
of future exiſtence, as the Goſpel 
ſyſtem ; ſo in adherence to its doc- 
trines as the rule of our faith con- 
cerning God, as the guide of our 
actions on all occaſions, as the 
ſource of our moſt ſubſtantial com- 
ſorts in all fituations, we continue 


immutable. 


Our Civil Polity hath not been 
treated with greater moderation than 
our Religion. Both have equally 
been vilified, and the event in both 
| ; caſes 
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caſes hath been ſimilar. That 


which before was but partial preju- 
dice, hath upon conviction of its 
excellence been converted into the 
firmeſt attachment to the EssENTIAI. 
FokM of our Government. The 
conviction hath ariſen from due con- 
ſideration of its diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perties, and from attention to the 
happy effects which it actually pro- 
duces. 


| don this baſis of theory 


and experience, thoſe who are ena- 


bled to eſtimate the bleſſings enjoy- 
ed by perſons: of all denominations 


in this Country, have with earneſt 
ſolicitude endeavoured to ſecure 


their ſtability and permanency. 
To this end they have inculcated 
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truths which natural and revealed 
religion alike proclaim; that, by 
the will of God, legible and viſible 
in the qualities and propenſities of 
human kind, Man is deſigned to 
live under ſome form of govern- 
ment : that no form of government 
can be effectual to good purpoſe, 
unleſs there be in the people, whom 
it is to protect, a temperate diſpoſi- 
tion to order and union : that the 
cultivating of ſuch a diſpoſition is 
a duty of moral obligation, reſult- 
ing from the relation in which we 
all ftand, to God as our Maker 
and Governor, and to men as our 
tellow-creatures, Theſe are max- 
ims which, as they clearly tend to 
the conſervation of individuals and 
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to the improvement of ſociety, no 
perſon of ſober mind and right judg- 
ment can well diſapprove; and 
which therefore we can think it nei- 
ther ſafe to relinquiſh, nor reaſon- 
able to change. 

Thus perſuaded, through that 
term of years which by. Divine Pro- 
vidence may ſtill be added to our 
lives, may we remain equally invari- 
able m our Chriſtian and Conſtitu- 
tional principles | Nor in theſe 
only be our conſtancy ſhewn | 
But may we alſo ever retain and 
cheriſh that mutual eſteem under 


a full ſenſe of which this Work 


comes to you ; preſuming on your 
known candour to hope, that as it 
is thus dedicated to friendſhip, and 
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wiſhes to recommend the moral and 
religious truths of the Goſpel, it 
will, notwithſtanding its imperfec- 
tions, be received and viewed by you 
with great indulgence. 


I am, 
DEAR SIR, 


Your affectionate, 


and ſincere Friend, 


GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD. 


WINCHESTER Cor LEO, 
June 15, 1797. 


PREFACE. 


fir this, as in the preceding Volume of 

Diſcourſes, are interſperſed references 
to the Works of eſtimable and reſpeQable 
Writers. And here, as before, they are 
introduced, ſometimes to point out the paſ- 
ſages, which were immediately preſent to 
the Author's thoughts as his ſubject was 
proceeding; and ſometimes to confirm and 
illuſtrate ſentiments that reſulted not from 
any recollection of former reading. 

In quoting appoſite paſſages from ancient 
Claſſics, has been followed the practice of 
eminent Divines, who, in the years of their 
moſt mature judgment, have thought their 
learning and knowledge could not be better 
applied, than to the purpoſe of elucidating 
and adorning doctrines moſt highly im- 
portant and intereſting to mankind. 


As 


PREFACE. 


As theſe, and all other Extracts tran- 
{ſcribed throughout the Two Volumes, are 
detached from the Text, no Reader, it is 
preſumed, can cenſure them for impeding 
his progreſs; but many, it is hoped, will 
think them uſeful additions: for illuſtra- 
tions of this nature tend either to revive in 
the memory paſſages from writings already 
known and admired; or to recommend 
books not hitherto peruſed, though, deſerv- 
ing the attention of ſtudious and reflecting 
minds. | | 
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DISCOURSE I. 


The DvuTy of ſeeking after Gop; the Mo- 
tives to it; and the Effects of ſo doing. 


Ps. Ixix. 33. 
Seek ye after God, and your Soul ſhall live! 


FEAR O viſible are the works, and fo ado-D - 8c. 
* 8 J rable are the attributes of God, that "Broke 
XX when the mind of man, through 
divine aſſiſtance, is once brought to ſerious 
reflection, it is led by the concluſions of its 
own reaſonings, and animated by the impulſe 
of its own devout feelings, to acknowledge 
and worſhip that infinitely good and. great 

Vol. II. B Being, 


2 The Duty of ſeeking after God. 


my C. Being, who is the author and giver of every 
U bleſſing enjoyed by man! But habits of 
ſerious reflection are not thoſe which com- 
monly prevail in the world. From the 
moment in which man firſt offended his 
Maker, to the preſent day, the hiſtory of 
human nature has ſhewn us more addicted 
to paſſion than obedient to reaſon, more 
eager in the purſuit of ſome fantaſtic amuſe- 
ment than intent on diſquiſitions of truth, 
more prompt to gratify corrupt inclination 
than diſpoſed to adopt the ſober reſtraints of 
religion. The enormities of the vicious 
and the follies of the imprudent have conti- 
nued to exhibit a demonſtration, clear as it is 
lamentable, that on the greater part of man- 
kind a ſenſe of God and of the duty owing to 
him does not operate ſo effectually, as to 
produce pious affections, ſanctified thoughts, 
and virtuous practices. So far indeed as 
religious ceremonies are concerned, the ex- 
ternal obſervance of them has in no age 
been generally neglected: rites and forms 
may be duly diſcharged without much diffi- 
culty : but this is not all which is required 


of 


The Duty of ſeching after God. 


of one to whom underſtanding is imparted, b "5 C. 
for whom a ſtate of immortality is prepared 


and whoſe happineſs will conſiſt in ſuch 
moral perfection as may liken him, though 
in degrees of unſpeakable diſparity, to God, 
who is all in all perfe&t! Man, who is thus 
gifted with powers of reflection, thus deſtin- 
ed for future exiſtence, thus conſtituted to 
find his chief felicity in the exerciſe of 
rectitude, purity, and holineſs; man in theſe 
circumſtances is called upon by the God 
that made him, to do much more than merely 
offer ſacrifice from his hands and lips: the 
heart is to be devoted to God! In every 
appearance under which we view the ſeveral 
works of creation, the form, fitneſs, and 
utility of them we muſt aſcribe to divine 
wiſdom: in all the events which are inci- 
dent to life, either with grateful thankſgiving 
in proſperity, or with ſubmiſſive reſignation 
in adverſity, we muſt confeſs the interpoſi- 
tion of divine providence: in public inter- 
courſe, in private retirement, in every 
thought, word, and deed, God is to be the 
ultimate, if not immediate, object direQing 
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DI > C. our en. Habitual conviction of his 
1 omnipreſence is to be ſettled continually 


more deep and ſtrong on our very ſouls: in 
all our counſels, all our purpoſes, all our 
undertakings, all our ways, we muſt ſeek 
Him; ſeek Him, not with formality, not 


with coldneſs, not with indifference; but 


vitally, earneſtly, and effectually, ſo as to be 
rendered better men by our duly recollecting 
that God's goodneſs is on every ſide apparent, 
that his holineſs, juſtice, and mercy are de- 
monſtrable from reaſon and ſcripture, and 
that all theſe attributes ſhould not only be 
tacitly acknowledged, but on proper occa- 
ſions openly extolled. For the rational and 
pious ſervice of declaring and extolling the 
divine attributes, no time can be more 
ſuitable, than when we are aſſembled for the 
exerciſe of religious worſhip; let us now 
therefore conſider them more diſtinctly, and 
ſhew that they are motives for ſeeking 
after God. 

The goodneſs of God is apparent in the 
works of creation. If we look to the 
heavens, we are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 

Jo + the 
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the bright luminaries which diffuſe through b 15 C. 
the world the comforts of light and heat, in 


proportion as the ſeveral parts of the earth 
approach nearer to them, or lie at a diſtance 
more remote from their influence: hence too 
the interchange of day and night, and the 
invariable order of ſeaſons returning at times 
appointed. 

If we ſurvey the earth, what myriads of 
living creatures, what profuſion of aliments, 
what exuberance of delicacies do we find on 
it! Different as may be the powers, various 
as may be the ſituations, and contrary as 
may be the conditions of its rational and 
irrational inhabitants, yet for all, the bounty 
of heaven has provided means of happineſs 
ſuited to the peculiar ſtate of local climate 
or intellectual capacity allotted to each. 
There are indeed degrees of diſparity in the 
diſtribution of natural advantages; and thoſe 
who enjoy the greateſt portion ſhould be 
mo/t thankful to that Almighty Being, who 
diſpenſes his gifts in ſuch manner as ſeemeth 
beſt to his unerring wiſdom, © dividing to 
* every man ſeverally as he willeth *.” But 


1 1 Cor. xii. 11. 
B 3 notwithe 
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DISC. notwithſtanding this inequality, ſtill enough 
is beſtowed on every ſpecies, every claſs, 


every order of animals, for the ſupport of 
exiſtence, and, generally ſpeaking, for the 
pleaſure of life. | 
Whence is man “ ſo fearfully and won- 
e derfully made?“ whence hath he ſuch 
exact ſymmetry, ſuch nice proportion, ſuch 
curious arrangement in the texture of his 
bodily frame? and whence hath he the 
more extraordinary faculties, by which he is 
enabled to apprehend, remember, reflect, 
reaſon, invent, will, and act inſtantaneouſly, 
as emergencies may require? Thele are the 
faculties which diſtinguiſh man from the 
brute creation, and which give him the 
ſuperiority of mind over ſtrength incom- 
petent to wiſdom. As the Divine Mind by 
its powerful energy directs every ſyſtem in 
the univerſe, ſo the human mind, enlighten- 
ed as it is by God, ſubdues unto itſelf a 
great part of the irrational world, Mind is 
the principle which gives dominion; matter 


* Pf. exxxix, 13, See Derham's Phyſico-Theology, 
B. v. throughout. 
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is inert and incapable of action till put arts”; C. 
motion and impreſſed by mind. This is the 
law ordained by God throughout the whole 
compaſs of things created. Man ſhould con- 
ſider this, ſhould know in what lies his 
chief excellence, ſhould cultivate his under- 
ſtanding with the utmoſt diligence, ſhould 
continually bleſs the God who formed him 
thus capable of rational improvement, and 
who in ſimilitude intellectual, moral, and 
ſpiritual, * made man in his own image.“ 
From the earth, let us turn our attention 
to the waters. They that go down to the 
* ſea in ſhips, and occupy their buſineſs in 
great waters, theſe ſee the works of the 
Lord, and the wonders which even in 
© the deep“ he doeth for the children of 
men. In the fury of ſtorms, and the raging 
of tempeſts, the force of Almighty Power is 
awfully diſplayed, and makes the firſt im- 
preſſion on the mind of the obſerver. But 
power is not the only principle, which here- 
in operates; the Divine Goodneſs is alſo 
working in the midſt of whirlwind, ſtorm, 
3 Gen. i. 26. * Pf, cvii, 23. 


B4 and 


azz 
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DTSC. and hurricane. For hence thoſe maſſes of 
— collected waters, which in ſtagnant repoſe 
would become putrid *, are by violent im- 
pulſe accelerated to renew their motion; and 
by being agitated they throw off thoſe pare 
ticles, which would otherwiſe have tended 
to corruption. Preſerved in a ſtate of 
ſalubrity, ſometimes by extraordinary con- 
cuſſions, and regularly by flux and reflux of 
their tide, the ſeas are infinitely conducive to 
the ſervice of man, They exerciſe hig 
ingenuity in conſtructing, what are the moſt 
ſtupendous efforts of human invention, the 
veſſels in which conveyance is ſafely effected 
to the moſt diſtant regions of the globe: 
they connect by mutual interchange of ſu- 
perfluous product and mutual ſupply of 
deſirable, if not neceſſary, materials, the 


Venti aquas oceani, paludum, lacuum, fluminum, 
ſoſſarum movent, ne ſtagnando putreſcant: quotieſcun- 
que enim in plaga oceani, vel lacus, diuturnz regna- 
verint malaciz, aquæ propter res diverſas tam ex regno 
vegetabili, animali, quam foſfili admiſtas, putreſcunt, 
ſcetent, et morbos excitant, ſæpè admodùm malignos, qui 

4 oborto vento, aqua mota, ſœtore ſublato, ſponte ceſſant. 


| Jatroduttio ad Philoſophiam Aut. MusscyenBROEK, 
i V, il, ſ, 2629. 7» 


whole 
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whole race of mankind inhabiting countries DIS C. 
which can poſſibly be explored by adventur- —— 
ous navigators: thus they are the means of 
encouraging induſtry at home, and of ex- 
tending commerce, the arts of civilization, 

and a knowledge of religion, to men not yet 
emerged from a ſtate of barbariſm. 

From the boſom of the deep moreover 
iſſue © thoſe vapours, which being raiſed and 
purified by the heat of the ſun firſt form 
themſelves into thick clouds, and then either 
ſubſide in lofty mountains, the reſervoirs of 
great rivers; or penetrate by gradual rains 
into hills, the ſources of leſs ſprings ; or de- 
ſcend by gentle ſhowers on the fields and 
plains, which are thereby fertilized. Thus 

not only in his more ſublime acts, not only 
in his more obvious and ſtriking gifts, is the 
goodneſs of God to be diſcerned and ac- 


Maria ad conſtitutionem terræ hvjus omnino requirun- 
tur, idque ut ex 11s per calorem ſolis vapores copiose ſatis 
excitentur, qui vel in nubes coacti decidant in pluviis, et 
terram omnem ad procreationem vegetabilium irrigent et 
nutriant; vel in frigidis montium verticibus condenſati (ut 


aliqui cum ratione philoſophantur) decurrant in fontes et 
flumina. 


NewrTont Principia, L. 3, prop. 41, 


page 473. ed. 1723. 
know - 
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DISC. knowledged: it meets us in every minute 
wy Particular of his providence ; it ſpeaks to us 
in every ſmalleſt inftance of care for the 
preſervation of the world he hath created; it 
is pointed out to us © even by the little cloud, 
though riſing from the ſea diminutive, 
and like a man's hand ',” | 
Theſe works of creation, to us ſo beneficial, 
are all aſcribed to the goodneſs of God ; and 
juſtly ſo : for whence, but from this cauſe, 
could it proceed, that the heavens ſhould 
be thus illuminated, that the earth ſhould be 
thus furniſhed, that ſuch an infinitude of 
living creatures ſhould exiſt, that man ſhould 
be endued with ſuch ſuperior powers ; that 
fun, moon, and ſtars, that land and waters 
ſhould be thus inſtrumental towards the 
conveniences and comforts of man! That 
theſe wonderful effects ſhould be produced 
from chance is impoſſible, becauſe chance, as 
it means nothing, ſo it can do nothing: the 
very commoneſt piece of mechaniſm in uſe 
amongſt us could not be made by chance; 
much leſs could a world, in which certain ends 
are made correſponding with certain cauſes. 


7 1 Kings, xviil, 44. = 
ate, 
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Fate is nothing, Fortune is nothing, Neceſſity D * C. 
is nothing; mere words, to which perſonal ways 
exiſtence cannot be aſſigned, nor mental 
foreſight be attributed. All that we hear 
then of Chance, Fate, Fortune, Neceſſity, 
(and frequently we do hear them mentioned 
when Gop alone ſhould be acknowledged,) 

all that we hear of theſe non-entities is 
vague talk, indiſtinct language, unmeaning 
folly. Nor much better is the uſe we make 
of the term Nature: if thereby any creative 
power independent of God be intimated, it 
is a term equally ſenſeleſs and unfounded as 
Chance, Fate, Fortune, and Neceſſity: there 
is no creative or preſerving power but what 
originates from God, to whoſe ſole will the 
creation* and preſervation of all things are 
primarily to be aſcribed, and to whoſe good- 
neſs alone all that we have and all that we 
expect are ultimately to be referred! 


0 To TET0 3 nMog of Janos Avyii* Th TETO 3 Brovras ax Mgyes 
Ti TXUT& dpa s *.. Kaka, xc i lool, x NrraC N, Xai fats 
apwry R Coo YEVEOEICs KA KAPT WY Ovorc; Ses rar 1 οννπ Ju xn 


Atytiy Xa TOY TEXMNTTV 09H y XG KOTTA(AGLVT EET bb TG tas; 
Max, Tyr. Diſſ. 17. p. 195. Markland's edit. 
If 
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DISC. Tf God be good, he is alſo holy. Perfect 
in his nature, governed by no paſſions, un- 
controuled in his will, and unimpeded in 
his operations, He is removed at infinite 
diſtance from the weakneſs, the blindneſs, 
the depravity, under which we labour. Yet 
even in man, with all theſe infirmities, there 
is a ſenſe, there 1s even an admiration and 
love of what is holy. Now every good 
quality in man created, muft have been im- 
parted to him by his Creator, and muſt be 
poſſeſſed by the ſame Almighty Being in 
proportion as much greater, as the power of 
creating is ſuperior to total inability of 
cauling any original exiſtence. If then man 
has a knowledge of holineſs, and a venera- 
tion for ſo conſummate perfection, the ſame 
muſt be inherent in God to degrees higher 
than we can conceive: and as nothing can 
intervene to obſtruct the Almighty in pur- 
ſuing what he ſces to be ſupremely excellent, 
ſo from the eſſence of his nature it is morally 
impoſſible but that he muſt be tranſcendently 
holy; and as ſuch, can do nothing, can 
approve nothing, but what is intrinſically 
and 
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and actually right. Thus ſuggeſts our own D 7 5 C. 
reaſon, and thus ſpeaks the unerring © teſti- 
© mony of the Lord“ in the more ſure 
words of revelation, 

As God is holy, fo alſo he is juſt: juſt in 
the adminiſtration of his moral government, 
and conſequently in his hatred and puniſh- 
ment of fin. 

God is juſt in the adminiſtration of his 
moral government. Let not appearances in 
this world diſturb nor miſlead you to form 
hafty, harſh, and falſe concluſions. What 
if in this life virtue be oppreſſed and vice 
triumphant? what if infamy be decked with 
the trappings of plunder, and honeſty be 
clad in a homely garb? what if violation 
of law do enrich the iniquitous, whilſt 
patient continuance in well-doing“ pro- 
longs the difficulties of indigence to the 
induſtrious? what if the wicked do flouriſh in 
ſeeming proſperity, whilſt the righteous are 
humbled under circumſtances untoward and 
afflicting? yet in all theſe allotments of 
temporal advantages, the juſtice of God's 


9 Pf. xix. 7. 40 Rom. ii. 7. 


moral 
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DISC. moral adminiſtration is in no degree im- 
wp peached. For ſurely as there is a God, ſo 
ſurely there muſt be a future ſtate, in which 
all diſproportionate irregularities of this na- 
ture ſhall be rectified according to the moſt 
impartial rules of equity. From the God, 
who is to render fit recompenſe to every 
foul, for actions done, and intentions ſo con- 
ceived, as that they would have been exe- 
cuted had opportunity permitted ; from him 
as no deeds are concealed nor deſigns hidden, 
ſo nothing but the moſt righteous diſpenſa- 
tion of ſpiritual happineſs or miſery can 
reaſonably be expected or poſſibly be aſſigned. 
And this is the firſt, chief, moſt firm, and 
molt ſatisfactory ground, on which the Divine 
Juſtice is to be vindicated. We are placed 
here merely for probation: to a ſtate of 
future exiſtence we are all tending : the diſ- 
tribution of temporal advantages has no 
farther connection with the happineſs or 
miſery which 1s to enſue, than as they 
ſerve to make us either better or worſe men 
in our moral conduct. In the ſight of God, 
and towards the attainment of divine appro- 
bation, 
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bation, He only that doeth righteouſneſs, D I'S C. 


« js righteous '';”* beyond that, all is new... 


and © vanity of vanities.” 

But even in this life, the juſtice of God is 
perhaps more clear than careleſs obſervers 
may imagine. Thoſe, whom the world 
may call good, are perhaps leſs virtuous than 
men eſteem them ; and thoſe, whom public 
opinion condemns as abandoned, may poſ- 
ſibly not be ſo bad as they are reputed. 
Then again it is to be conſidered, that from 
outward appearance no true eſtimate can be 
made of internal and mental feeling. The 
heart of him who wears openly the ſemblance 
of gaiety, may in ſecret be pierced with the 
ſtings of remorſe, and wrung with the 
agonies of deſpair : on the other hand, what 
to indifferent ſpeQators may ſeem miſery in 
the condition of the virtuous, may not be felt 
as ſuch by thoſe who bear it, becauſe they 
have been habituated to humble reſignation, 
and becauſe they have been accuſtomed to 
regard all the diſpenſations of Providence as 
intended either for encouragement in good- 


11 1 St. John, iii. 7. 


nels, 
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o Hs e. neſs, or amendment of ſome improper diſpo- 
— fition. Bitter may be the remedy applied 
for the diſeaſe; yet when ſanity is to be 
procured, the object attainable beguiles the 
pain through which it is to be acquired: 
thus every one ſubmiſſive to the divine diſ- 
poſal, however he may feel the ſeverity of 
chaſtiſement, yet he looks forward to the end 
of moral diſcipline for which correction has 
been inflicted, and finds comfort in the aſſu- 
rance that none but merciful effects can by any 
means be deſigned in what a wiſe, good, and 
benevolent God either appoints or permits. 
But there is another and more awful 
point of view, in which the juſtice of God 
is to be repreſented and conſidered. Juſtice 
requires that ſooner or later the voluntary de- 
meritsand wilful tranſgreſſions of every being, 
that can know and practiſe the moral duties 
incumbent on him, ſhould be ſo ** puniſh- 
ed in the ſight of intellectual ſpirits, as that 
every tongue ſhall confeſs the equity of the 


12 See Diſcourſe I. Part III. p. 46, 7, 8. vol. i. edit. 
1764. of Several Diſcourſes by Biſhop SHERLOCK. See alſo 
Diſc. I. Part IV. Pages 62, 63, 64. 


condemn- 
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condemnation, and every ſoul be convinced P 7 8 
that the exerciſe of goodneſs and the com 
miſſion of wickedneſs do not eventually 
terminate in the ſame effects. If this final 
retribution be not ordained for the different 
courſes which we are now purſuing, then 
virtue and vice are mere names; it muſt be 
matter of indifference what we do; we need 
but evade the laws of man, the divine law 
againſt fin can be of no validity. But ſay, 
does our conſcience approve this confound- 
ing of good and evil, and bid us hepe to 
eſcape puniſhment after tranſgreſſion? Does 
it not rather fill us with apprehenſions, that 
though we may elude the vigilance of hu- 
man eyes, yet to God all our doings muſt be 
open; though we may paſs with impunity 
from earthly tribunals, yet we muſt be 
accountable to that moſt juſt Judge, who im- 
planted in our ſouls the light of reaſon and 
common judgment to diſcern between right 
and wrong, for the expreſs purpoſe that we 
ſhould never deſignedly and knowingly 
offend againſt what the general ſenſe of hu- 
man nature acknowledges to be good ? The 

Vol. II. F 
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DISC. dictates of conſcience, the concurrent voice 
of mankind, and, above all, the declarations 
of ſcripture aſſert and enforce this important 
truth, that Gd hath appointed a time, in 
„ which he will judge the world with 
e righteouſneſs and the people with equi- 
cc ty . | 
„But who may abide the day of his 
„ coming, or who may ſtand when he ap- 
6 peareth '*?” Who among the ſons of men, 
from Adam their progenitor to the ſoul that 
ſhall laſt be quickened, will preſumptuouſly 
claim at the hands of God a reward for 
immaculate, unſinning, perfect obedience to 
the law, by which his moral conduct was to 
be guided, whether that law were intimated 
to him by the tendencies and reflections of 
his own mind, or whether it were more 
forcibly inculcated on him by the explicit 
commands of divine Revelation ? In neither 
caſe, under no diſpenſation, has man been 
ſo innocent, as never to have ſwerved from 
his duty. Every individual, whoſe mind has 
been informed ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh be- 


V2 Pf. xcvi. xiii. Mal. iii. 2. 5 
tween 
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ry 


tween right and wrong, muſt be conſcious PI C. 
to himſelf of /ame deviation from the line of wy 


Atrict rectitude in thought, word, and deed ; 
and under conviction of ſuch offence, there 
is not a ſoul that can come before the moſt 
Holy God, without fearful apprehenſions of 
divine diſpleaſure, Reaſon leads us to this 
concluſion, but cannot relieve us from the 
ſtate of anxiety in which by its deductions 
it hath now placed us. God is Holy, man is 
ſinful; God is Juſt“, ſin muſt be puniſhed; 
it is righteous, it is ſalutary, it is neceſſary 
that ſin ſhould be condemned and endure 
the conſequences which, from the neglect, 
the contempt, the violation of God's written 
or“ unwritten law muſt, according to the 
eſtabliſhed order of divine government and 
agreeably with the immutable and eternal 
difference of things, enſue to the tranſgreſſor 
Reaſon carries us to this awful point, and 


15 ExiTas yap avnonz; T1 hn « 
PLuUTARCH eps r dero Ty Ou grad. oc, &. 
p. 554. vol. ii. ed. Frank fort. 
* Apa sg % mos oda, pn, w 2 youu; 4 Tus * e. 
$7, Xofx xaTa TAvTx opus Gopanrese » 


Xen. Mem, I. 4. c. 4. f. 19. 
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DI * C. there leaves us: thankful therefore ſhould 
ve be to our Bleſſed Redeemer, that when 
reaſon has gone to its full extent, and given 
us up to *' deſpair, Revelation comes to our 
aid, directs our views to God's mercy, ani- 
mates us with hope, and conſoles us with 
aſſurance, that although in ſeverity of 
judgment the effect of fin muſt have been 
condemnation, yet to the ſincerely contrite 
and unfeignedly penitent will be given par- 
don; ſince God hath ordained means by 
which to reconcile Juſtice with Mercy, by 
which to convince both men and angels how 
heinous fin muſt be, and yet to receive with 
paternal compaſhon the ſpirits that return to 
Him with ſhame and ſorrow for paſt tranſ- 
greſſions, and that for the future earneſtly 
and anxiouſly purpoſe amendment of what 
has been irrational, immoral, and irreligious 
in their conduct. The Son of God * ap- 
„ peared to put away fin by the ſacrifice of 
* of himſelf .“ He is the propitiation, not 


'7 Namfi puniendos eſt, cuicunque pravum malefcum- 
que ingenium eſt, pœna neminem excipiet. 


» SEnECa de Ira, I. 2z. c. 31. p. 570. ed. Parie, 1613. 
| 15 Heb. ix. 26. 


for 
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for our ſins only, but © alſo for the ſins of D Tg C. 
„the whole world *?.” He hath made aa 


atonement to offended Juſtice, hath expiated 
the moral guilt of all mankind, hath borne 
the puniſhment due to the corruption of our 
nature, hath opened a way for the exerciſe 
of forgiveneſs towards all that deteſt, re- 
nounce, and forſake their evil habits, Mer- 
ciful is God in all his diſpenſations towards 
us even in this life! He comforts our afflic- 
tions, preſerves us from dangers, prolongs 
our days that we may have time to repent 
and amend our lives: but all this would 
terminate in the wretchedneſs of man; our 
repentance and amendment would be in- 
effectual towards the obtaining of pardon for 
{ins paſt, had the work of Redemption never 
been wrought : that work therefore is indeed 
a moſt ſtupendous act of mercy in the God 
who appointed, and in the Lord who 
wrought it! 

It appears then that Goodaeks, Holineſs, 
Juſtice, and Mercy are attributes of God ; 
and they have been thus repreſented, becauſe 


'9 1 St. John, ii, 2. 
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D'1S they are among the beſt and firſt motives 
A which ſhould induce us to ſeek him. For 


as God is good, we are bound by every 
principle of gratitude to ſeek him with 


thankſgiving: as He is holy, we are inex- 


cuſableif being Moral Agents we do not ſeek 
the ſublimeſt pattern of all Moral Excellence; 
as He is juſt, we ſhould be impelled through 
reverential awe. to ſeek Him by the moſt 
uniform and exact obedience, which is com- 
patible with our nature: as He is merciful, 
by a deep ſenſe of his compaſſion for our 
infirmities, and a due eſtimate of the Re- 
demption vouchſafed unto us, we ſhould be 
actuated to ſeek Him, with hatred of fin, 
with grief for miſdoings, with the filial piety 


-due to a Father ſo unſpeakably benevolent, 


and with ingenuous concern, leſt at any 

time we diſpleaſe a Benefactor, who hath 

poured on us ſuch abundance of bleſſings. 
Theſe are the beſt and firſt motives, which 


ſhould incite us to ſeek after God. And 


now let us conſider the end of ſo doing, 


which will be a farther encouragement to 


the ſame duty, © Seek ye after God, and 
6 your 
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« your ſoul ſhall live;” live in this world, D * C. 


live in the ſtate of future exiſtence. 

By living is not meant mere animation; 
for in that ſenſe every ſoul {#veth here, and 
ſhall live hereafter; for © ALL that are in 
„ their graves ſhall come forth from the 
earth, and“ the ſea ſhall give up the dead 
ee that are in it ',” at the final conſummation 
of all things belonging to this world. When 
it is ſaid, that,“ by ſeeking after God, your 
“ ſoul ſhall live, the promiſe of /fe is in a 
more exalted acceptation than what 1s com- 
monly affixed to the term /. You ſhall 
live to the purpoſes of rational and ſpiritual 
happineſs on earth and in the heavens : and 
nothing ſhort of this can, by a man who 
knows and loves moral excellence and reli- 
gious principles, be juſtly and ſtrictly deemed 
life. For ſay, ſhall the man, whoſe groſs 
appetites crave continual indulgence in plea- 
ſures intemperate ; ſhall the man, whom un- 
bounded profligacy, and a perpetual courſe 
of frivolous diſſipation, incęſſantly diverts 
from ſerious thoughts; ſhall the man, whom 


20 St. John, v. 28. 2 Rev. Xx. 13. 


C4 intenſe 
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D 3 C. intenſe application to buſineſs, even laudable, 
L=—— overwhelms with ſuch conſtant anxiety, 
haraſles with ſuch unremitted care, and oc- 

cupies with ſo entire poſſeſſion of all his 
mental faculties, as to leave him no leiſure, 

nor inclination, forſeaſonable retirement, calm 
conſideration, and religious duties; ſhall 

men of ſuch deſcriptions be deemed to live? 
They do indeed exiſt as animated creatures; 

but they live not to any rational or moral 
purpoſe, and therefore, conſidered as intel- 
lectual and ſpiritual beings, they live not at 

all: for their ſoul is dead to the calls of reaſon, 

dead to the ſatisfactions ariſing from mental 
improvement, dead to that moſt exquiſite of 

all feelings, the approbation of conſcience for 


well-doing, dead to proper regard for thoſe 
who ſhould be deareſt to them, dead to all 


manly, liberal, and generous ſentiment, dead 
even to the God that made and preſerves 
them ! 


Both Reaſon and Revelation concur in 
pronouncing as dead, all thoſe who are de- 
yoted to vice, and who pervert the very end 


*Iſti verð mihi defunctorum loco ſunt. Sun, Ep. 122. 
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for which exiſtence was given them. Not P! : C. 
ſo are thoſe, who ſeek after God with wu 


ſeaſonable, ſober, and unaffected piety ! 
They are alive to all the great and import- 
ant duties, which belong to them as members 
of civil ſociety ; alive to all that concerns the 
welfare of their families; alive to the dictates 
of reaſon, the improvements of reflection, the 
comforts of an applauding conſcience; they 
are alive to the calm, but powerful, influ- 
ence which ariſes from the obſervance of 
religious duties; they are alive to themſelves, 
to their fellow- creatures, to their Maker! 
and thus they anſwer the deſigns for which 
they were created, by right diſpoſitions and 
uſeful employment, by pious affections and 
rational ſervice towards God and man, lead- 
ing what may truly and properly be called 
life; the life ſuited to the better, i. e. the 
ſpiritual and immortal part of man's nature. 


90 ſpeaks ** Reaſon, and ſo the Word of 
God. 


* Eig xaprog TY i Lone dia digig d, war mat; 


ec. Ax roxix. I. 6. ſ. 30. 
See Gataker's Note, p. 241. 


The 
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The life, which in this ſtate we have but 


w—-— begun, in another ſhall be continued to end- 


leſs duration. The ſame diſpoſitions which 
we have cultivated in this beginning of ex- 
iſtence, will follow us to the period which 
ſhall next ſucceed: the full effects of right 
action, and the pure joys of habitual good- 
neſs, will then be experienced without any 
of that alloy, by which, from various cauſes 
incident to our preſent condition, the beſt of 
men feel their happineſs incomplete and im- 
perfect. But ſtill they perſevere © in ſeeking 
« after God,” in a manner ſuitable to differ- 
ent occaſions; acting under a: ſenſe of his 
omniſcience and omnipreſence, amidft all 
the engagements of public buſineſs; referring 
to Him the direction of all events, the allot- 
ment of all diſpenſations, the controul of all 
ſecond cauſes, the dominion over the uni- 
verſe; acknowledging Him in all their 
ways; railing to Him thgir ſouls with ſup- 
plication and thankſgiving in the hours of 
retirement; and joining in the ſolemnities of 
Public Worſhip, at ſtated and proper ſeaſons. 
Thus through the whole of their general 

conduct, 
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conduct, their ſecret thoughts, their open DIS C. 


profeſſions, do they uniformly and ſtead- you 
faſtly © ſeek after God,” convinced that it 


is their bounden duty ſo to do, and aſſured 
that, by ſuch reaſonable and religious prac- 


tice, their ſoul ſhall live to undiminiſhed 
and abſolute felicity ! 
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i co dns i. 


The Pre- eminence of the Son of Gop ; 
and that CHRIST is that So of Goo. 


i. 


That in all things He might have the Pre- 


Eminence. 


DISC. V 7 ITH GoD the FATHER, the author 
alli of all exiſtence and the fountain * of 
Deity, have been united from all eternity in 


1% Whatever the idolatrous heathens think or believe, 
„to us (who are Chriſtians) there is but one, who is truly 
and eſſentially God, though indeed there be more than 
one perſon in the Deity, The Father, who is the founda- 
« tion of the Deity, communicating His divine nature 
* to the other two perſons, and of whom are all things. 
«© It is a term which ſignifieth the primary cauſe and 
* author of all things.” 

Annotation in the Continuation of Poors's Work. 

1 Cor. viii, 6. 
One 
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one glory, one will, one authority, the Son D o . 
of Gor, and the HoLy SPIRIT. All the 


diſpenſations of Gop the FATHER towards 
man, the SON of Gop hath conducted: 
the works of creation and the more merci- 
ful acts of redemption though ordained 
by Gop the FATHER, were effected by 
the Son of Gon. Juſtly therefore by St. 
Paul is pre- eminence in all things” aſ- 
cribed unto Him, who in his pre-exiſtent 
ſtate was ſo powerful, in his humiliation ſo 


ſignal, in his reſurrection and aſcenſion ſo 
glorious, 


Let the farther illuſtration of this pre- 
eminence, and ſome few remarks in proof 
that CuRIsST was that Son of Gop, be 
the ſubjects to engage our preſent attention. 

The firſt view of the Son's pre-eminence 
is in the work of creation. The Fa- 
ther willed, the Son accompliſhed the 
production of all things. Hence, though in 
the firſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe, God the Father 
is our Creator, yet in a more enlarged and 
ſecondary acceptation God the Son is our 

Creator 
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DISC. Creator alſo; ſince the Father ordained, 
— and the Son wrought the wonders of cre- 
ation. This creative power in the Son the 
Scriptures aſſert in the moſt expreſs terms: 
« All things (ſays St. John) were made by 
Him, and wichout Him was made not any 
© one thing, which was made.“ St. Paul 
affirms the ſame: © By Him all things were 
created that are in heaven, and that are 
te jn earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they 
he thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
© or powers: all things were created by 
© Him and for him. And he is before all 
things, and by Him all things conſiſt *,” 
« God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken to us 
de by his Son, whom he hath appointed heit 
e of all things, by whom alſo he made the 
« worlds *.” The ſentiments we are to 
entertain of the Son's dignity from con- 
ſidering theſe acts of omnipotence, which he 
was enabled to perform, can be no other 
than the moſt ſublime and exalted, the 
moſt reverential and grateful: for He who 


St. John, i. 3. Col. i. 16, 17. Hebr. i. 2. 
had 
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had the power of calling into exiſtence the P 


very firſt elements of all material ſubſtance 


muſt be endued with might paſt all com- 
prehenſion ; He who hath imparted to us 
our life, our faculties, the various bleſſings 
which we enjoy, muſt have been infinitely 
benevolent to mankind, His power ex- 
cites our admiration; His benevolence 
claims our veneration and love. 

The next view of the Son's pre-emi- 
nence is in his conduct of the church. 
God hath never ſuffered the idea of His 
exiſtence and providence to be entirely loſt 
from the world. Wicked as were the 
generations which called down the ven- 
geance of heaven on the race of man, yet 
there were found ſome few righteous, who 
preſerved the original * faith delivered from 
their fathers, and who were ſupported by 
that faith amidſt the moſt affliting calami- 
ties. To ſuch did God reveal himſelf by 
His Son, who from the beginning of the 
world hath been the meſſenger of the 


3 See St. Paul to the Hebrews, ch. xi. 7, &c: 
„ covenant,” 
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mw f C. © covenant, yr the great Mediator be- 
—— tween God and man. Our Saviour ſays 
of himſelf to the Jews, “ your father Abra- 
ham rejoiced to ſee my day; he ſaw it, 
and was glad ©;” he ſaw through faith the 
coming of Chriſt, which was then diſtant, 
but acted on that principle, as though the 


bleſſings of redemption were. actually pre- 


ſent. 

The Son of God, who conducted Abra- 4 
ham the Father of the Faithful, wrought cl 
deliverance * from Egypt for the Jews his d 

5 gt. John, viii, 56. a 

7 See Acts, vii. v. 35. Manus ſignificat tum potentiam ir 
tum irſtrumentum. Significat non tantum Dominum 1 
angeli miniſterio Moſen vocaſle, ſed et Moſen angeli manu 
ac poteſtate fuiſſe armatum, Deumque et Moſis et re- 
demptionis per eum præſtandæ regimen commilifle huic e. 
Angelo. Quare Angelus ite qui Exod. iii. apparuit erat 
Filius Dei, Angelus faciei ejus de quo Eſa, Ixiii. 9. Angelus . 
Faederis, et ipſe Dominus. Mal. iii. 1. Vid. Exod. xxili. a 
20, 21. and xxxiii, 2. Num. xx. 16, 1 Cor. x. g. 

Synopſis Poli. 
See alſo Dr. Owen's “ Expofition of the Two Firſt Cl 

Chapters of the Epiſtle-to the Hebrews,” V. 2. c. 1. 90 v 


12, and V. 2. c. 2. p. 164. Fol. ed. 1668. 


The paſſages, to which reference is here made, prove 
Dr. Macknight to have erred in his note on Hebr. i. 2. 


See alſo-vo], i. p. 66. of the Author's Diſcourſes. 
deſcendants. 
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deſcendants; All that was done, all thatDI 7 Ci 
was communicated; all that was inſtituted as 


with reſpect io the Jews; was through the 
intermediate agency of the Son; *© In alt 


« their affliction, He, i. e. God, was afffict- 
„ed; and the Angel of His preſence, i. e. 
* the Son of God; ſaved them; in His love 
and in His pity He fedeemed them; and 
« He bore' them, and carried them all: the 
* days of old*,” ſays Ifaiah: and the prin- 
cipal object of all thefe merciful and won- 
drous works was to preſerve in the world 
4 knowledge of the true God, and faith 
in the Son who from God was to be ſent 
into it. 

Thus far we have ſeen the Son's s pre- 
eminence in a ſtate of glory. We muſt 
now behold him in a condition humiliating, 
a condition however in which he was till 
pre-eminent in wonderful powers, in ex- 
emplary life, in heavenly wiſdom, and in 
what to us would be moſt painful pre- 


Il. 1xiij. 9. 
Vol. II. D eminence, 
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25G eminence, in ſuffering. and agonies. The 
——— miracles,' which he wrought' continually 


and openly, proved him infinitely ſuperior 
to any one who before him had ap- 
peared in a prophetic character: the im- 
maculate innocence of his unblemiſhed 
manners beſpoke him much more than 
human; for alas! of human beings, there 
is not one © who does not in many things 
e offend often. His diſcernment even of 
ſecret thoughts, conceived only in the hearts 
of men, bore teſtimony to his divine omni- 
ſcience“: his illuſtration of moral precepts, his 
expoſition of religious truths; the clearneſs, 
the force, the energy with which he taught, 
impreſſed the hearers of his words with 
ſtrong conviction, that he was endued with 
ſuch underſlanding as belonged not to the 


9 Chrif (and fo far as we can find, He alone) had a 
power of working miracles whenever he pleaſed. Dod- 
dridge's Family Expoſitor. SeR. 176. N. i. vol. 2. ed. 
1761. | | 

10 St. James, iii. 2, 

1 See Archbiſhop Newcome's Ohſervations on our 
Lord's Conduct. Part. 1. f. 7. p. 115. edit. 1795. 


moſt 
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Our 
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moſt learned of their teachers. Amidſt the 518 C. 
poverty, to which without inurmurs he ſubs ns 


mitted, the inſults: which with calm ſerenity 
he endured, the aggravated eireumſtances 
of perſecution whieh with perfevering pa- 
tience he underwent, and the oruel agonies 
of unmerited death which with the moſt 
entire reſignation, undiſmayed fortitude. 
and even forgiveneſs of his enemies he 
ſuffered; amidſt all theſe, to human ap 
prehenſion and human feelings the moſt 
afflicting evils, he was pre-eminently mark 
ed out as a man of ſorrows, but appeared 
pre-eminently victorious in mind over the 
bittereſt pangs of grief, the ſevereſt oppreſ- 
ſions of iniquity, the re ern tortures 

of malice." in 
Do you aſk a the Son of Gd mould 
have thus ſhewn unparallelled condeſcenſion? 
Reaſon will ſuggeſt ſome cauſes, but Re- 
velation only can impart to us the true 
motive. | 1918 
He came in poverty, partly to convince 
the pride of man, that all vanity in external 
poſſeſſions is truly contemptible, ſince God 
D 2 weighs 
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DISC; weighs the hearts; and not the affluence. of 
om ſervants: he thus.came farthermare, that 
the truth of his miſſion, might be eſtabliſhed, 
not hy means of that favourable prejudice 
with which opulence and rank gain intereſt- 
eq; followers, but by the mere evidence of 
ſupernatural facts, and the conviction ariſing 
from that evidence. By this method men 
axe not overawed, but led by their un- 
derſtanding, to acknowledge that He, who 
wrought ſuch, miracles,, muſt be more than 
human, and as ſuch ought, to be believed 
when he aſſerts his miſſion from Heaven. 
He endured affliction, reproach, and | 
ignominy, that he might exemplify the 
precepts of reſignation, forbearance, and 
meekneſs, which he had taught. his dif 
ciples. Are we: labouring under the 
| preſſure of want? Are we. diſtreſſed. by 
untoward and calamitous circumſtances? 
Are we; miſrepreſented by calumny, ma- 
ligned by envy, reviled by detraction? Are 


, A A . ĩͤ . OI Rn,” 


* See Bp. SazrLOCK, vol. 1, Diſc. 3. Part 1. p. 104 
106. and vol. 3. Diſc. 10. p. 260. ed. 1764. 


| - 33 See Bp. SHERLOCK, vol. 3. Diſc, 10. p. 261, 
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our beſt endeavours to do good oppoſed and D1S C. 


miſconceived? Are our puteſt intentions 2 
perverted by the moſt diſtorting conſtruct- 
tions ? And after long exertion of every 
faculty for the ſervice of our fellow-creas 
tures, ſhould we be deſerted by the world, and G 
given up to die forſaken and unpitied ? All 
theſe are miſeries confeſſedly grievous ; 
yet grievous as they ate, they were ſuſ- 
tained by the Son of God! His ſufferings 
have ſanctified affliction and made it an in- 
ſtrument of converting us to Himſelf, In 
the midſt of our ſorrows, however keen 
they may be, we are encouraged to direct 
our thoughts towards his example, and 
thence learn how to bear our ſmaller portion 
of evil, after the pattern of Him who ex- 
perienced a meaſure of woe, beyond com- 
pariſon exceeding all that can fall te 
our lot. 

Of practical utility in the condition of 
our Lord, thus much we can diſcern of 
ourſelves; but the Scriptures only can tell 
us the final purpoſe and moſt important 
end, for which tribulation and anguiſh, 

D 3 torments 
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D 1 C. torments and death were endured by Him. 
— © Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe 
things ?“ 1. e. was it not foretold by the 

1 Prophets that the Meſſiah ſhould be deſpiſed 
and rejected, a man of ſorrows and acquainted 
with grief? © Thus it is written, and thus 

| © jt behoved Chriſt. to ſuffer ;“ that all 
predictions concerning him might be ac- 
compliſhed. St. Paul © reaſoned (with the 
«* Jews of Theſſalonica) out of the Scrip- 
„ tures, opening and alleging that Chriſt 
« muſt needs have ſuffered '*;” and to the 
Hebrews he ſays, it became Him, for 
* whom are all things, and by whom are 
« all things, in bringing many ſons unto 
e plory, to make the Captain of their ſal- 
e vation perfect through ſufferings 7.” And 
wherefore theſe ſufferings? Wherefore death 
itſelf? Plainly, for this reaſon; that“ God, 
„ ſending his own Son, in the likeneſs of 
„ ſinful fleſh, might condemn fin in the 
« fleſh ;“ the meaning of which words is, 


14 St. Luke, xaiv. 26. 17 Heb, ii. 10. 
. 35 St. Luke, xxiv. 46, 1s Rom, viii. 3. 
de Ads, xvii. 3. 
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that whereas {in had been committed by DISC, 
human nature, and thence Divine diſplea- 
ſure had been entailed on the whole race 
of man, ſo God ordained that fin ſhould 
be puniſhed in human nature, and thence 
the race of man be put in a capacity of 
recovering Divine favour. Therefore He 
ſent his Son in the likeneſs of man who 1s 
ſinful fleſh; ſubjected Him in the form 
and faſhion of man to be an atoning ſacrifice 
for the general ſin of man; and thus in the 
moſt aweful and ſtriking manner declared 
his abhorrence of moral guilt, and puniſhed 
it with the ſeverity of ſtrict juſtice. To 
this effect are the declarations of the 
Apoſtles; * For us God hath made him fin. 
„ (i. e. a ſacrifice for ſin) who knew no 
„ ſin “.“ * Chriſt hath redeemed us from 
* the curſe of the law, by being made a 
e curſe (i. e. by undergoing the puniſhment 


* due to moral tranſgreſſion) for us“. 
* Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an 


' 2 Cor, v. 21. 0 Gal, iii. 13, 


*D4 example, 


that 
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DIS C.“ example, that ye ſhould follow his ſteps. 


Who did no fin, neither was guile found 
“ in his mouth. Who when he was reviled, 
« reviled not again; when he ſuffered he 
« threatened not, but committed himſelf to 
« Him that judgeth righteouſly. Who his 
« own ſelf bare our fins in his own body 
« on the tree, (i. e. on the croſs,) that we 
« being dead unto ſin ſhould live unto 
« righteouſneſs; by whoſe ſtripes ye were 
« healed '.” 

But from this ſtate of humiliation, from 
death and the grave, let us now paſs, and 
behold the pre-eminence of God the Son 
reſuming his glory. The moſt eloquent 
of the Apoſtles ſeems to labour for expreſ- 
ſions adequate to the ſublime ideas he had 


conceived of our Lord's authority and dig- 


nity upon his aſcenſion, Obſerve the fol- 
lowing paſlages, and lift up your ſouls to the 
ſame devout and fervent reverence for the 
Son of God, with which the inſpired writer 
is animated: God (ſays St. Paul) raiſed Him 


oy I St. Peter, ii. 21—24. fr 
ce 
- 1rom 


c«c 


«c 
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from the dead, and ſet Him at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named not only in this world, 
but alſo in that which is to come. 
And hath put all things under his feet, 
and gave him to be head over all things 
to the church *,” © Wherefore God 
alſo hath highly exalted Him and 
given Him a name, which is above every 


name; that at the name of Jeſus every 


knee ſhould bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue ſhould 
confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.“ To ſum 


up the whole of St. Paul's deſcription, in 
direct terms he ſays of Chriſt, © who is 


«c 


over all, God bleſſed for ever. 
With the language of St. Paul, which 


aſſerts that all things are put in ſubjection 


2 Eph. i. 20 — 22. Us Rom, ix. 5 
my Phil, n. 9—Il1, 
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DISC. to the Son of God, concur the words of 


St. Peter ; who declares concerning Chriſt, 
that © He is gone into heaven, and is on 
« the right hand of God, angels, authori- 
«© ties, and powers being made ſubject to 
c him*.” Theſe high conceptions and 
lofty aſſertions of our Lord's Divine nature 
and government, are ſupported partly by, 
his own prayer ©; and more ſtrongly by 
the expreſs words, All power is given 
« unto me in heaven and in earth * ;” 
which He ſpake when the redemption of 
the world had been completed“. 

And now let us reflect on the repreſent- 
ation, which the Scriptures exhibit, of God 
the Son. 

It appears that in the whole ceconomy of 
divine adminiſtration with reſpe& to man, 


1 St. Peter, iii. 22. 

20 St. John, xvii. 5. 

27 St. Matt, xxviii. 18. 

*3 See Biſhop SHERLOCK, vol. 4. Diſc. 1. p. 9. 18. 53. 
in which are pointed out the three diſtin ſtates of our 
Lord's antecedent glory; humiliation; and exaltation. 
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God has ordained that it ſhould be con- DIS c. 
ducted by the intermediate agency of . 
eternal Son. It is reaſonable as well as 
ſcriptural to ſuppoſe, that the method of 
God's government over all that concerns 
the world we inhabit, ſhould be ſomewhat 
of this nature: for every thing around us 
beſpeaks a ſyſtem of agency through in- 
termediate cauſes. Life, preſervation, ſuſ- 
tenance, improvement, all the advantages 
and all the comforts we enjoy, are derived 
to us inſtrumentally *? through parents, 
friends, benefactors, or others, who by va- 


 *9 See Biſhop BuTLeR's Analogy, Part. 2. e. 5. The 
whole analogy of nature removes all imagined preſump- 
tion againſt the general notion of @ mediator between God 
and Man. For we find all living creatures are brought 
into the world, and their life in infancy is preſerved by the 
inſtrumentality of others: and every ſatisfaction of it, 
ſome way or another, is beſtowed by the like means. 80 
that the viſible government, which God exerciſes over the 
world, is by the inſtrumentality and mediation of others. 
P. 284. edit, ſixth. 


p See An Eſſay “ On the Mediation of Chriſt,” in 
Vol. 2. of A new literal Tranſlation of all the Apo- 
ſtolical Epiſtles,” by Dr. Macxx16GurT, 


rious 
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DISC, rious channels and different branches com- 
II. 2 | . 

wy Municate from one generation to another 
the bleflings of ſociety. In the world in- 
animate alſo, we ſee an infinite arrange- 
ment of eſtabliſhed effects ariſing uniformly 
from certain given cauſes: the ſucceſſion 

of effects deſcends gradually as the cauſes 
deſcend in order one below another from 
primary and principal to ſecondary and ſub- 
ordinate. No one, who obſerves that the 
viſible parts of the world are influenced by 

the interpoſition of fewer or more inſtru- 
ments, can ſee any difficulty in admitting 
that God governs the whole of the univerſe, 
even the worlds of Spirits, by the inter- 

. mediate power of his Son, in whom 
«© qwelleth the fulneſs of the Godhead ;” 
much leſs can he heſitate to acknowledge, 
that on every principle of analogy, from 
what we actually ſee here, it is natural to 
conclude, that all which concerns man 

is ſo adminiſtered, In all his works 


God appeareth uniform: as intermediate 


39 Col, ii. 9. 
agency 
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agency *' predominates i in the viſible. creation, D FSC, 


we may conclude it has ever been adapted 
un thofe circumſtances connected with man, 
which can be known to us only through 
revelation. 

Of all theſe circumſtances, it certainly at 
firſt ſight appears to be the moſt extraordi- 
nary, that for the redemption of mankind: 
our Saviour ſhould! endure: the puniſhmens.. 
Yet if we, conſider this matter more atten» 
tively, we ſhall: find that as to the fact of 
ane ſuffering fur anather, there is: nothing 
repugnant to what the. ſenſe af mankind 
had conceived many ages before Chriſtianity: 
was eſtabliſhed ;: nor indeed: repugnant. to: 
what we daily witneſs as happening in 
common life. Ancient hiſtory records 
many heroes, who from a perſuaſion. that: 
conſequences beneficial to their country 
would thence enſue, with the: moſt gene- 


* It is no part of natural religion to maintain that 
*«« God muſt do every thing immediately by himſelf, and in 
his own perſon, without uſing the agency or miniſtry of 
other beings.” 

Bp. Syzxiock, vol. 4. Diſc. 4. p- 121. ed. 1764+ 
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D Is c. rous patriotiſm devoted themſelves to death. 
II. Wy A . . 

Wy In every rank of ſociety now exiſting 
among us, we find numberleſs inſtances of 
perſons, who are bearing inconveniencies, 
hardſhips, and afflictions, for the ſake of 
thoſe with whom they are connected, either 

by domeſtic or ſocial ties. Parents deny 
themſelves repoſe and comforts, that their 
children may be placed in ſituations of 
credit and competency: children, when ar- 
rived at years of maturity, not unfrequently 
repay the care beſtowed on their infant and 
tender age, by debarring themſelves of 
many gratifications, and by labouring with 
increaſed diligence, for the ſupport of pa- 
rents. Many come forward in the hour 

of diſtreſs to the relief of friends, hoping to 
receive no other compenſation than the 
exquiſite pleaſure which ariſes from bene- 
ficence; and thinking no requital of ſer- 
vices conferred, in the ſmalleſt degree 
comparable to that of affectionate regard 
from thoſe who are aſſiſted. In the va- 
rious occupations which different claſſes 
purſue, the ſeveral orders of men are each 

in 
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in its reſpective buſineſs promoting the con- DISC. 
venience of others: and ſo deſtructive mel 
health are. many employments, that they 
accelerate, mortality in proportion to the 
induſtry. beſtowed on them. For the peace 
and ſafety of the community at large, men 

in arms expoſe themſelves to perilous ſitua- 
tions. And in the annals of mankind there 

are many periods, in which, to ſecure and 
improve the happineſs of a riſing generation, 

the immediate actors have patiently ſubmit- 

ted to the utmoſt extremities of ſevere diſ- 
treſs. By extending this mode of illuſtra- 

tion to other caſes, which fall within our 
notice, we may plainly perceive, and be led 

to conclude, that a ſyſtem of vicarious ſuf- 


32 The world's being under the righteous government of 
God, does indeed imply, that, finally and upon the whole 
every one ſhall receive according to his perſonal deſerts : 
and the general doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this 
ſhall be the completion of the Divine Government, But 
during the progreſs, and, for aught we know, even in order 
to the completion of this moral ſcheme, vicarious puniſh- 
ments may be fit and abſolutely neceſſary. . 


See Bp. BuTLes's Analogy, Part 1. c. 5. 
P- 309. edit. ſixth. 
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DISC. feringprevails through life, When therefore it 
leaſed God to inflif puniſhment on Chriſt, 
He did indeed diſplay # ſtupendous act of 
Mercy int accepting the death of one for the 
reſtoration of millions to pardon; peace, and 
Divine Favour ; yet, in the appointment that 
the felicity of others ſhould be produced by 
the death of a Redeemer, He AH purſued 
that general law by which His Providence 
ordains continually, that fome ſhould ſuffer 
for the benefit of others. If we mark then 
tke uniformity of Divine Adminiſtration in 
other inſtances, we ſhall: readily allow that 
the deatk of Chriſt, eonſidered merely on 
the ground of ons ſuffering for another, is 
perfectly analogous with the ordinary diſ- 
penſations of God's Providence. 

But to the Son of God, who has been our 
Redeemer, and in all things the Mediator 
between God and man, what infinite obli- 
gations of gratitude and pious affection are 
incumbent upon us! The work of Redemp- 
tion alone is in itſelf an inſtance of un- 
bounded regard for us, which demands all 

the thankfulneſs of our ſouls. Greater 
* love 
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love hath no man than this, that a man DISC. 
. » a -.* . 33 9, II. 
« lay down his life for his friends. Even Coo 


amongſt men, we feel ourſelves indebted, 
and give tributes of honour and praiſe to 
thoſe who hazard their perſons in defence 
either ot endangered individuals, or their 
injured country : but furely we ſhould feel 
ourſelves proportionably more indebted, and 
give tributes of praiſe and honour propor- 
tionably more abundant to the Son of God, 
as His death for the ſin of the whole world 
was for a purpoſe infinitely more extenfive 
in its beneficial effects, than the reſcuing of 
an individual or a nation from peril ; and as 
the dignity of His perſon is beyond all con- 
ception more exalted than what man can 
aſſume, without impious blaſphemy. 

As the Son of God is thus pre-eminent 
in the glory of the Father; as all things 
are made ſubject unto Him, whatever be 
their nature, whatever their excellence; who 
are we, that we ſhould dare to withhold 
adoration towards Him! The Almighty 
Father hath ſpoken the word; Let all the 


33 St. John, xv. 13. 


v 04 IL E « angels 
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5 1s ©: © angels of God worſhip Him **:" what are 
ue, that we ſhould preſume ourſelves ex- 


empt from a duty which is enjoined even 


on Immortal Spirits, who are of an order 
infinitely more high and perfect than fallen, 


frail, and ſinful man! If angels are too 
high for our pattern, we have men to fol- 
low; © the Apoſtles worſhipped Him *.” 
Would we be ſatished that they were war- 
ranted in ſo doing? Hear the Son of God 
himſelf declaring, © The Father judgeth no 
© man, but hath committed all judgment 
© unto the Son, that all ſhould men honour 
„ the Son, even as they honour the Father. 
«© He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
e not the Father which hath ſent Him **.” 
That the Son thus to be honoured was 
Jeſus the Chriſt, is proved by the concurrent 
teſtimony. of the Evangeliſts add Apoſtles: 
indeed the eſtabliſhing of faith in Chriſt as 


the Meſſiah, the Saviour of man, and the 


34 Heb. 1. 6. 

35 St. Luke xxiv. 52. Ads vii. 59, 60. 

36 St. John, v. 22, 23. See Bp. SHERLOCK, vol. iv. 
Diſc. I. p. 65, 66. ed. 1764. 


Son 


on 


and that Chriſt is that Son of God. 


Zon of God, is the great object for which D 1 
they all write and preach. Chriſt himſelf i 


expreſs terms aſſerted his Divine“ pre- 
eminence, and his Apoſtles perſevered in 
maintaining the facts which juſtified his 
claim to ſo exalted a title. The veracity of 
the Apoſtles was ſealed with the fulleſt and 
ſtrongeſt ſigns of confirmation that could 
poſſibly atteſt truth; for they preferred tor- 
ture to ſilence, which they deemed criminal; 
they choſe death itſelf, with its bittereſt 
agonies, rather than act againſt the convict- 
ion of their own ſenſes, or deny what they 
palpably and poſitively knew to be the 
truth. Upon the teſtimony of witneſſes 
thus competent, diſintereſted, upright, and 
credible, we cannot but believe that © Feſus 
« is the Chriſt and the Son of God ®;” 
through whoſe atonement and interceſſion 
we earneſtly pray that repentance for ſins 
relinquiſhed may be acceptable unto God, 
and tend to regain (what by tranſgreſſion 


37 See St. Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. St. Mark, xiv. 62. 
St. Luke, xxii. 70. St. John, zxvil. 5. 
St. Johr, xx. 31. 
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D 1 C. we had forfeited) peace to our ſouls, and the 
=— favour of the Almighty in a ſtate of future 
exiſtence. 

That ſtate, to which the wiſeſt Heathens 
looked forward with hope, and the Jews 
with lively faith, we Chriſtians expect with 
confident aſſurance: and it is on the cer- 
tainty .of exiſting after death, that the 
neceſſity of recovering Divine favour is 
founded, as being eſſential to our immortal 
happineſs. How far we may or may not 
be worthy of Divine approbation, the Son 
of God is finally to pronounce. Then He 
will appear again pre-eminent, as the Author 
of that ſentence, which is to aſſign our ha- 
bitation either amongſt * the ſpirits of juſt 
men made perfect“, or amongſt ſuch as 
are unſit for intercourſe with ſouls, whoſe 
delight will be, the exerciſe of piety to 
Almighty God, and the executing of thoſe 
moral and ſpiritual purpoſes, for which they 
exiſt and are bleſſed by Him! No one, 


39 See The Doctrine of a Future State,“ in vol. vii. of 
Dr. Jortin's Sermons. 


+ Heb. xii. 23, 


I5 who 


* 1 


and that Chri is that Son of God. 


who retains any ſenſe of virtue, or who P 15 C. 
has the leaſt concern for his laſting happi- ws 


neſs, can conceive a feparation of the good 
from the bad, and a different altotment of 
reward and punifhment even poſſible to hap- 
ben, without ſome anxiety, left he ſhould 
fail of attaining an object ſo deſirable as that 
of ſpiritual recompenſe from a Righteous 
Judge. But ſuch ſeparation and ſuch allot- 
ment are to us more than po/ible, more than 
probable ; they are certain. What Reaſon 
ſuggeſts as naturally to be expected, Revela- 
tion declares as abſolutely determined; and 
holding out the proſpe&t of what unqueſ- 
tionably will enſue at a future period, it 
urges us in the preſent life to be righteous, 
ſober, and godly. If upon the bare pofſibi= 
lity that remorſe and anguiſh may be the 


- puniſhments of fin, to act wickedly were 


manifeſt imprudence; ſurely when that 
poſſibility is not only carried to probability, 
but extended to poſitive certaznty, to perſiſt 
in wicked courſes were blind infatuation. 
Virtue and happineſs, ſin and miſery, are ſet 

E z before 
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D 1 C. before us as inſeparably connected in the 
ultimate termination of moral conduct: as 
there is no other alternative, one or the 
other we muſt take; by prayer then to God 


may we ever be diſpoſed to make the wiſer 
and better choice! 


I I 


DISCOURSE III. 


On the Perſonality of the HoLY SPIRIT ; 
and the Gifts imparted by Inſpiration, 


ST. MATT. xxvill. 19. 


Go ye therefore and teach all Nations, baptizing 
them in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 


HAT in quality of Divine Eſſence PIs C. 
there can be but one godhead, and 
that in this quality God our Father, Chriſt 
our Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit our 
Sanctiſier, are united; is the doctrine of our 
Church, delivered unto us from the earlieſt 
ages of Chriſtianity, The authority, on 
which this doctrine is founded, is the ſenſe 
of Scriptures. For, as on the one hand the 
E 4 Scriptures 
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D 4, ©. Scriptures clearly maintain there is but one 


od, and yet, on the other, no leſs clearly 
aſſign Divine Appellations and Attributes, 
ſeverally and ſeparately, to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit; ſo the inference to be 
drawn from theſe poſitions is, that in quali- 
ty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
are of one and the ſame Divinity * in ſuch 
manner, as that, in the higheſt and moſt ex- 
tended acceptation of the word, they are but 
one God. 

The expreſs command of our Lord to his 
Apoſtles is, © Go ye therefore and teach all 
% nations, baptizing them n the name of the 
&© Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
“ Ghoſt.” If we recolle& that this com- 
mand was given towards the cloſe of Chriſt's 
miniſtry upon earth, a ſeaſon when his 

_ inſtructions were pecuharly intereſting and 
important; and if we conſider, that in theſe 
His laſt inſtructions, the Apoſtles received the 


7 Trium diſtinctarum in und Divinitate Perſonarum bæc 
ſunt nomina. 


Catechiſmus, Auc rok A. Nowe lo. 
See Bp. CI taver's edition; or, vol. ii. of the Enchi- 
e ridion 'Theologicum,” publiſhed at Oxford 1792. 


ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance of what they were to deliver unto Þ y C. 

the world reſpecting the moſt ſublime parts of — 
Chriſtian Revelation; we cannot but think 
it irreconcileable with the Divine wiſdom of 
our Lord, to imagine He would expreſs, in 
language indiſtinct and ambiguous, a com- 
miſſion, which was intended to compriſe 
the firſt eſſential principles of the faith they 
were to propagate. As the Apoſtles were 
enjoined henceforth to admit converts, by 
baptizing them into a religion, which. ac- 
knowledged a © Father, Son, and Holy 
„ Ghoſt ;” reverence towards the Author of 
that injunction will not ſuffer us to doubt 
that the words of it were meant to be direct, 
poſitive, and explicit. But, independently 
of this conſideration, the moſt obvious, eaſy, 
and natural interpretation of the paſſage will 
lead us to conclude, that if real ſubſiſtence is 
applicable to one term, it is alike applicable 
to all; if to the Father, ſo alſo to the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt'. And with this con- 
cluſion 
If the Noun Ayo were but an attribute of the Narre, 
there would be tautology in the baptiſmal form of words 


preſcribed by our Lord; and the command to baptize ©* in 
«© the 
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DISC. eluſion agree many texts, ſome of which, 

concerning the Holy Spirit, ſhall now be ad- 
duced for your reflection and judgment. 

To alleviate the ſorrow with which his 

diſciples were grieved, at the apprehenſions 

of loſing their Divine Maſter, our Lord 

encourages them with a promiſe, that after 

his departure, the Holy Spirit ſhould come 

to their aſſiſtance, conſolation, and inſtruct- 

ion. I will pray the Father, (ſays our 

« Saviour,) and He ſhall give you another 

* Comforter, that He may abide with you 


« for ever; even the Spirit of Truth*,” The 


— 

— 
. 
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the name“ of the ſame ſubſiſtence would be twice given; 
14 for Nate; and tloovpare; ould in effect imply the ſame, 
6 There would moreover be great impropriety in the ex- 
ö preſſion Bantu £65 TO 0V0;AG TE A lvevuaro; 5 for, as it 
| is obſerved in Poole, Eſt baftizari in aliguen, vel in ejus 
„ omen, ſe ei auctorare atque devovere, et de ejus nomine 
1 „ appellari velle.— Chriſtiani igitur Tres ſui dogmatis 
N ' « Auctores agnoſcere jubebantur.“ Taking then baptizari 
þ 


I * 


— 


in aliguem or in nomen 4jas in this ſenſe, it would be a very 
I! inaccurate mode of ſpeaking to ſay, we devoted ourſelves 
| | to the fervice of a holy /piritual influence or operation; yet 
14 thus the being baptized £65 CLUE Ayig IIverpazTo; muſt be 
1 interpreted, if the A wuz be not a real ſubſiſtence. 
St. John, xiv. 16, 17. 
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« Comforter,which is the Holy Ghoſt, whom P 11 C. 
the Father will ſend in my name, He ſhall To 
e teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatſoever I have 
« ſaid unto you.“ When He, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
„ truth; for He ſhall not ſpeak of Himſelf; 
but whatſoever He ſhall hear, that ſhall He 
* ſpeak; and He will ſhew you things to 
« come *,” As theſe expreſſions of our 
Saviour diſtinctly mark a threefold agency, 
wherein the © Father * ſends,” the Son 
“ prays,” and the Holy Spirit © comes;” ſo 
they point out properties which cannot be 
ſpoken of an attribute, but which evidently 
denote real ſubſiſtence. The Holy Spirit is 
to © beak,” and not © of Himſelf,” but what 
He ſhall © hear.” Now, though it might 
be ſaid in a figurative manner, that the 
Father by an attribute may “ teach, ſhew,” 


and “ guide,” yet to ſay that the Father, 


St. John, xiy. 26. 5 St. John, xvi. 13. 

s See Bp. PearsoN on the Creed. Article 8th, p. 312, 
where the Perſonality of the HoLy SP1R1T is proved with 
great force of argument from various texts of Scripture. 


though 
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call not ſpeak of Himſelf; but whatſoever 


The Perſonality of the Holy Spirit ; 


though the ſource of ſpiritual inſtruction, 


“He ſhall Hear, that ſhall He ſpeak; would 
be abſolute contradiction. Diſtinct therefore 
from the Father muſt be the Holy Spirit ; 
and as He © ſpeaks,” whatſoever He 
& hears,” the Holy Spirit muſt be a real ſub- 
ſiſtence, becauſe hearing is one property of 
real ſubſiſtence. * He ſhall glorify me, 
«* (continues our Loꝶ D,) for He ſhall receive 
of mine, and ſhall ſhew it unto you. All 
things that the Father hath are mine: 
© therefore ſaid I that He ſhall take of mine, 
« and ſhall ſhew it unto you ',” It cannot 
here be meant that the Father ſhould receive 
divine illumination and influence from the 
Son: it is clear therefore that ſome third 
ſubſiſtence muſt be intended ; who can be no 
other than the © Comforter and the Spirit 
„of Truth,” of whom mention had been 
made in the words immediately preceding, 
And thus the perſonality of the Holy Spirit 
appears, ; | 


7 St. John, xvi. 14, 15. 
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and the Gifts imparted by Inſpiration. 


In the ſtrong language of a man, who 


writes from the experience of his own ſoul, ww 


St. Paul deſcribes the aſſiſtance with which 
the Holy Spirit helps us to make inward 
prayer, when, through the preſſure of diffi- 
culties and blindneſs of ignorance, our words 
cannot ſpeak what our hearts conceive : yet, 
by interceſſion of the Holy Spirit, ſuch 
prayers are acceptable unto God. © Likewiſe 
« the Spirit alſo helpeth our infirmities: for 
* we know not what we ſhould pray for, as 
* we ought: but the Spirit itſelf maketh 
« interceſſion for us, with groanings which 
* cannot be uttered :. and He that ſearcheth 
the hearts, knoweth what is the mind of 
© the Spirit, becauſe He, z. e. the Spirit, 
„ maketh interceſſion for the ſaints, accord- 
ing to the will of God ©.” It is impoſſible 
to infer from theſe words, that God for pious 
Chriſtians maketh interceſſion to Himſelf ; 
ſuch inference would be repugnant to com- 
mon ſenſe ; here then is a diſtinction mark- 
ed out; the Holy Spirit interceding and 


Rom. viii. 26, 27. 


God 


DISC. 
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DISC. G 
11 


ally under reſpective characters. 


The Perſonality of the Holy Spirit; 
od approving, appear ſeparately and ſever- 


One principal object, for which in his 
writings St. Paul inceſſantly and earneſtly 
contends, is, to ſupport the doctrine, that 
under the goſpel diſpenſation Gentiles and 
Jews were admitted to equal privileges on 
ſimilar conditions. That to the Epheſians 
he might prove this ailertion, he ſets before 
them the means by which Chriſt had united 
them in one Church; and, as a happy con- 
ſequence of ſuch union, he mentions this 
bleſſing ; © Through Him we both have 
e acceſs by one Spirit unto the Father ?.” 
Chriſt who mediates, the Holy Spirit who 
influences, and the Father, on whoſe mercy 
and favour all our happineſs muſt depend, are 
here diſcriminated : for the Apoſtle never 
can be underſtood as ſaying, that through 
Chriſt both Jews and Gentiles have accefs 
unto God by God, z. e. unto God by Him- 
ſelf; this would be ſuch a confuſion of 


language and ideas as could not, without 


9 Eph. ii. 18. 
injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, be imputed to fo eloquent and P 11 C. 
learned a writer: the fair conſtruction there 
fore of this paſſage is to conceive the word 
« Spirit” as here intimating a real ſubſiſtence 
diſtinct from the Father. 

At the concluſion of his ſecond Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, the ſame Apoſtle conveys to 
them his final benediction in theſe words; 
« The grace of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
“the love of God, and the communion of the 
“Holy Ghoſt, be with you all '*.” By every 
analogy of unconſtrained and unforced inter- 
pretation, if in this paſſage real ſubſiſtence be 
underſtood in one inſtance, it ſhould be ad- 
mitted in all: for it is not conceivable that St. 
Paul would confound the faith of his Gentile 
converts, by a ſudden tranſition from real ſub- 
ſiſtence to abſtract quality and mere attribute. 
It is much more probable, becauſe more con- 
ſiſtent with propriety, with the nature of 
the caſe, and with what he had ſaid in his 
preceding Epiltle concerning the Spirit, 
that the Apoſtle ſhould equally mean to im- 


10 


2 Cor. x11. 14. 
1 1 Cor. ii. 10, 13, 14. Xil. 4, 8, 9. 
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preſs the minds of the Corinthians with the 


Lp idea of real ſubſiſtence, when he ſpeaks of 


the Holy Ghoſt, as when he mentions the 
names of Chriſt and God. | 

It were eaſy to collect a great variety of 
other texts, which, in the opinion of the beſt 
Commentators, tend to confirm the ſame 
doctrine. But the paſſages already cited 
are ** ſufficient for our purpoſe, fince, by 
every known rule and eſtabliſhed uſage of 
expoſition, they can bear but one unequivo- 
cal ſenſe, and thence lead but to one conclu- 
ſion, viz. that real ſubſiſtence is to be 
underſtood, when, with the Father and the 


Son, the Holy Ghoſt is mentioned. 


From the Holy Ghoſt, as from a real 
ſubſiſtence, various gifts have been imparted 
to mankind, under both diſpenſations, Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian. Of theſe gifts, ſome bring 
with them more evident, and others more 
ſecret marks of Divine Energy. Among the 
moſt ſtriking of the former kind may be 


"2 The reader however may conſult Dr. Rivrer's 


Eight Sermons, on the Divinity and Operations of the 
« Holy Ghoſt.“ 


reckoned 
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which enabled him and ſucceeding Prophets 
to foretel circumſtances that ſhould happen 
in future times; which directed the Evan- 
geliſts to record the miniſtry of our Saviourg 
and impowered the Apoſtles to preach the 
goſpel. | 

It is ſcarcely poſlible for an attentive reader 
to contemplate the book of Geneſis, without 
obſerving and admiring the peculiar charac- 
teriſtics which diſtinguiſh the Moſaic from 
all other writings, In accounting for the 
origin of the World to which we belong, the 
ſacred Hiſtorian does not perplex us with a 
confuſed jargon of opinions, multifarious, 
ſubtile, fanciful, contradictory, and doubt- 
ful: in terms direct, and ſuch as be- 
come one who is conſcious of truth, with 
ſublime ſimplicity he affirms, © In the be- 
« ginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.“ Here we have at once a cauſe 


12 See Preface to . The Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of 
the World Connected,“ by Dr. SHuckpoRD, p. Ixii. 
14 Gen, i. 1. | 


Vor, II. F adequate 


reckoned that inſpiration, which communi-D 15 C. 
III. 
cated to Moſes a knowledge of paſt events: 
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DISC. adequate to the moſt ſtupendous effects, 
III. 1 
ob OMNIPOTENT, who could call info 


being matter, which before his all-command- 
ing word was pronounced, did not exiſt.— 
Would we make that moſt intereſting of 
all inquiries, * Whence came Man?” the 
ſacred Hiſtorian briefly tells us, The Loxp 
«* Gop formed man of the duſt of the 
„ground, and breathed into his noſtrils the 
“ breath of life'*.” Would we know whence 
it proceeds, that notwithſtanding our bodies 
are thus frail, yet our ſouls are furniſhed 
with extraordinary powers, which beſpeak a 
nature diſtin& from matter and ſuperior to 
it? he informs us, © Gop created man in 
« his own image.“ That queſtion, which 
in a particular manner was agitated by 
Heathen philoſophers, the queſtion * whence 
* came evil “?“ Moſes reſolves in few 
words; © unto Adam God ſaid, Becauſe 
thou haſt hearkened unto the voice of thy 
« wife, and haſt eaten of the tree of which 


« I commanded thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt 


Gen. ii. 7. Gen. i. 2. 
17 See Maximus Tyrius, Diff. xli. ſ. 3. 
© not 
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© not eat of it;“ curſed is the ground for be 
« thy ſake; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it al... 
the days of thy life; thorns alſo and 

« thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thes; and 
thou ſhalt eat the herb of the field: in the, 

% ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou cat bread; till 

thou return unto the ground; for out of it 

« waſt thou taken; for duſt thou art, and 

te unto duſt ſhalt thou return.“ Hence it 
appears, that man, perverting the freedom of 

his will, tranſgreſſed the law of his Maker, 

and, being corrupted, was from that time 
doomed to miſery and death. To obviate 

all conceptions that there can be in the Uni- 

verſe '? two ſelf-exiſtent and independent 
principles eternally contending for ſuperior- 

ity of power, the ſacred hiſtorian ſhews the 
abſolute dominion of the Lord Gop over 

the“ Tempter Satan. In the words of 
condemnation pronounced on the ſerpent, is 


* Gen. iii. 17, 18, 19. 

'9 See Dr, PRIDEAUx's “ Old and New Teſtament 
Connected,“ &. vol. i. p. 253. part i. b. iii. edit. 1749. 

30 See Bp. SuzrLoOck's “ Diſſertation 2d, on the Senſe 
of the Antients before CHRIST, upon the Circumſtances 
and Conſequences of the Fall,” p. 213. 215. ed. 1744+ 
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DIS C. the ſentence of deſtruction that ſhall finally 
nya Cruſh che malignant efforts, by which this 
adyerſary of man is permitted for a ſeaſon to 

make trial of our conſtancy in virtue. The 

origin of that hope, which has prevailed in 
all ages, that the ſtate of man ſhould be ren- 
dered more happy, is intimated in the pro- 
miſe made by God, that © the ſeed of the 

* waman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſer- 

„ pent *'.” The progenitors ** of mankind 

found comfort in this aſſurance, and the re- 

membrance of it was never obliterated from 

the minds of their poſterity, The firſt 

inſtance of a cuſtom, moſt extraordinary and 

unaccountable upon any other perſuaſion | 

than that of its having a view to ſome fu- 


| | ture ** atonement, the firſt inſtance of ſacri- 
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Ser Bp. SuzRrLOCK's Diſcourſe 3d, on the *©* Uſe and 
«© Intent of Prophecy,” p. 64. edit. 1744; and Sermon the 


* Gen. iii, 15. 
| 


8th of the Bampton Lecture, preached by Dr. White, 
1s p-. 344. edit, 1ſt, 
1 See Bp. SHERLOck's Diſc, 3d, p. 73. on Prophecy, 
and SHUCKxFORD, vol. i. p. 84, and Dr. STurGEs's 
Diſe. 7th, p. 124. See alſo Bp. SyerLOCE, vol. iv. 
Diſc. zd, p. 75. edit. 1764. 
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fice is deſcribed by Moſes ; and from that D 's C. 
deſcription may be inferred the prineiple 
which renders ſacrifice moſt acceptable to 

God. Cain brought of the fruit of the 

« ground an offering unto the Lord; and 
Abel, he alſo brought of the firſtlings of 

„e his flock **:” but they offered not their 
facrifices to equal effect, becauſe not with 

the ſame diſpoſition of heart. We are 
warranted by St. Paul in concluding, that 

Abel appeared before the Lord with 
humble ** faith in God's mercy and promiſe 

of a Redeemer; but that Cain preſumed 

on his own ſelf-righteouſneſs; hence “ the 
Lord had reſpe& unto Abel and to his 

e offering; but unto Cain and to his of- 

* fering, He had not reſpe&t **." 


Theſe ſeveral circumſtances, related by 
the ſacred Hiſtorian, may be called charac- 
teriſiics of the Moſaic writings ; for, al- 
though after deep reſearch in the works 
of heathen authors, we might trace veſ- 


Gen. iv. 3, 4. Hebr. xi. 4. Gen. iv. 4, 5. 
20 See CupworTH's ** IntelleQual Syſtem of the Uni. 
« yerſe ;”” and ST1LLINGFLEET's © Origines Sacre.” 
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DISC. tiges of ſome . particulars recorded in the 

— book of Geneſis, yet no where ſhall we 
find all the ſame circumſtances ſo compre- 
henſiyely and unequivocally ſtated as by 
Moſes. 
And now it may be aſked, Whence hath 
this Man ſuch ſuperior knowledge ? That 
he was learned in all the wiſdom of 
e the Egyptians *',” we know of a certainty; 
but we are . in affirming, that 
with all their pretenſions to ſuperior wiſ- 
dom, the Egyptians were abſolute and groſs 
idolaters, and that they attributed the pro- 
duction of all animated ſubſtance to cauſes 
ablurd as they are incompetent, From 
them therefore he could not derive his 
information reſpecting the unity of God 
head ; nor by them could he be taught, 
that © God created every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters bring forth 
* abundantly; and every winged fowl; the 
& beaſt of the earth; and every thing that 
e creepeth upon the 3 : doctrine of 


2 Acts vil. 22. 
* See Diodorus Siculus, B. I, 8. 2 and 7, 
* Gen. i. 21—25. 
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this nature directly contradicted the Egyp- D 8 

tian tenets. | 6 
It is indeed poſſible, that Moſes might 
have received his ſublime knowledge by 
tradition through ſucceſſive ages fram the 
Creation to his own time. But even then 
we muſt admit Divine Revelation to have 
communicated this knowledge in the nrit in- 
ſtance ; for how, but by means of Divine 
Revelation, could our original progenitors 
have known facts antecedent to the exiſt- 
ence of themſelves or of the world? Put 
the caſe then either way, ſtill the ſubſtance 
of Moſaic Hiſtory reſpecting Creation muſt 
have originated from Divine Revelation. 
The only point to be determined is, Whe- 
ther Moſes received his knowledge by 
tradition of what was revealed to Adam ? 
or whether his knowledge was by imme- 
diate inſpiration communicated to himſelf? 
Now, if on the one hand it be conſidered, 
that many ages paſſed between Adam and 
Moſes; that tradition is always liable ta 
corruption; and that the danger of its be- 
ing corrupted encreaſes in proportion to 
F 4 the 
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DISC. 
III. 0 


— — 


The Perfondlity of the Holy Spirit; 


the diſtance of time between the firſt who 
makes known, and the laſt who relates a 
fact: if on the other hand it be recollected, 
that Moſes was the inſtrument by which 
God wrought a marvellous deliverance for 
the Iſraelites; that he was endued with 
power to perform many miracles; that he 
was enlightened with the ſpirit of pro- 
Phecy ; that the will of God was made 
known to him from the Deity by ſuch 
communications as Were vouchſafed to 
no other Prophet from the time of Moſes 
till the miniſtry of Chriſt ; and if to this it 
be added, that our Lord himſelf appeals 
unto the Moſaic writings as containing 
the commandments of God, and, as ſuch, 
of Divine origin: all theſe cireumſtances 
being duly weighed, there will be juſt rea- 


ſon for concluding, that as Moſes wrote 


the legiſlative parts under Divine influence; 
ſo alſo he related the hiſtory of Creation, 


and the facts ſubſequent, under ſimilar in- 
ſpiration. 


0 Deut. xxxiv. 10. 1 ft. Matth. xv. 3. 6. 


But 
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But not only as a Hiſtorian was Moſes 8 . 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit; as a W — 


phet alſo he received the gift of inſpiration. 
He predicts that God would raiſe up to 
the Jews, from among their brethren, * a 
Prophet like unto himſelf *;” he charges 
them © to hearken unto that Prophet ;” he 
foretells the calamities which ſhould befall 
their nation, if they were diſobedient to 
him. According to his“ prediction, 
CHRIST came; and the Jews are at this 
day ſuffering the evils denounced againſt 


them, for having rejected Him as the 
Meſſiah of God. 


By the ſame inſpiration ſpake the other 
Prophets, whoſe volumes are admitted into 
the body of Scripture, as Sacred Writings. 
To one of theſe only can we now turn our 
attention, and remark, among the prophe- 


37 Deut. xviii. 15. 

33 Deut. xvii. 19. and xxviii. 49. 

34 See Bp. SHERLOCK's Diſc, 6th, on Prophecy, p. 165. 
edit. 1744. and Bp, Kipptr's Demonſtration, Part iſt, 
p. 30. 

35 See Bp. NzwTon's Sixth Diſſertation on the Pro- 
phecies. f 
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DISC. cies of the Evangelical Iſaiah, but one moſt 


ſingular and ſtriking paſſage. The pre- 
vious ſufferings, but ſubſequent recompence; 
the previous humiliation, but ſubſequent 
glory ; the previous death, but ſubſequent 
immortality and triumph of Chriſt the 
Meſſiah; how circumſtantially are they de- 
ſcribed ! in what appropriated characters are 
they * delineated! In the application of 
prophecies, which in a double ſenſe predict 
two events, that may happen at. periods 


of time very diſtant from each other, there 


is a poſſibility of miſtake ; but in the pro- 
phecy before us, where the ſeveral particu- 
lars are confined to one and the ſame per- 
ſon, and ſo confined as that with all their 
ſeeming contrarieties they muſt be accom- 
pliſhed in him, or be futile, there can be no 
poſſibility of miſapplication. In Chriſt 
then theſe predictions, though containing 


35 See Grar's Key to the Old Teſtament,” p. 368. 
ed. 1791. 

37 See Bp. SHERLOCK's Diſcourſe zd, on Prophecy, 
p. 35. ed. 1744. and PaLey's © View of the Evidences 


«© of Chriſtianity,” p. 72. vol, 2. ed. 1795, and Bp. 


SHBRIOCK, vol. 3. Diſc, 10. p. 263. ed. 1764, and 
Dr. STURGES's Diſc. 7 
facts 
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facts apparently irreconcileable, were never- D 1 $ C. 
theleſs literally fulfilled ; and thus the pro- 


phecy and its completion mutually illuſtrate 
and confirm each other. The prophecy 
points out the Meſſiah by marks ſo ex- 
traordinary, that whoever correſponded 
with them muſt be that exalted perſon: 
the completion proves that Iſaiah, who ſo 
minutely pourtrayed thoſe extraordinary 
marks, muſt have been enlightened with 
foreknowledge attainable by no human 
art; for God in His wiſdom hath ſo far 
concealed from man the events of future 
time, that, commonly ſpeaking, we know 
not * what a day may bring forth *”;” but 
at the diſtance of ſeven hundred years did 
Iſaiah foretell the afflictions which the Meſſiah 
was to endure for the ſins of mankind, and 
the reſurrection by which he was moſt fully 
to confirm his Divine miſſion, Here then 


3" Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. ' 
| Hor, L. 3. O. 29. V. 29. 
Ter d ον % vrruphurrat Fpadate 
Pind, Olymp. O. 13. 13. 
99 Prov, xxvii, 1. 
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D 15 C. is a proof indiſputable, that Iſaiah ſpake by 
2 inſpiration; a gift, which the Scripture pe- 
culiarly attributes to the Holy Spirit; for 
(in the words of St. Peter) Prophecy 
* came not in the old time by the will of 
man; but holy men of God ſpake as 
te they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt ©.” 
As it is of great importance to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, that the precepts, pro- 
miſes, and conditions of that religion which 
the Son of God came on earth to eſtabliſh, 
ſhould be delivered down to poſterity by 
ſome authentic and laſting record; it is 
reaſonable to conclude, that in mercy and 
wiſdom God would cauſe to be perpetuated 
what in mercy and wiſdom He firſt or- 
dained ſhould be revealed. Such record is 
the Goſpel Hiſtory. In ſtating the leading 
facts and main doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles were directed 
by divine influence. For this aſſertion we 
have the authority of our Saviour's pro- 
miſe; © the Comforter, which is the Holy 
< Ghoſt, whom the Father will ſend in my 


40 2 St, Peter, i. 21, 
2 name, 
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name, He ſhall teach you all things, and P 110 
„bring all things to your remembrance, — 


« whatſoever I have ſaid unto you St 


« When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
« He will guide you into all truth ©.” 
Again; as perſons enjoined to preach 
the Goſpel unto all nations, it was ne- 
ceſſary that the Apoſtles ſhould know the 
languages of all nations: ſuch however 
was the condition of their lives, the period 
of their ages, and the continual diſtreſſes 
of perſecution by which they were inter- 
rupted and haraſſed, that it was abſolutely 
impoſſible for them, by any human ſkill, 
to acquire fluency in ſpeaking the languages 
of thoſe ſeveral countries, in which Chriſt- 
ianity prevailed within forty years after our 
Saviour's death. How then was Chriſtianity 
to be propagated by preaching ? Behold 
a moſt powerful energy of the Holy Spirit ! 
The Apoſtles “ were all filled with the 
* Holy Ghoſt, and began to ſpeak with 
* other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
“ utterance,” inſomuch that © Parthians, 
St. John, xiv. 26. St. John, xvi. 13. 


© Medes, 
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e. © Medes, Elamites, and the dwellers in 


IN. 


% Meſopotamia, in Judea, in Cappadocia, 
in Pontus, in Aſia properly called“ Pro- 
© conſular; in Phrygia and Pamphylia; in 
« Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about 
„ Cyrene, and ſtrangers of Rome, Jews 
te and Proſelytes, Cretes arid Arabians, 
© heard the Apoſtles, who were known to 
© be unlearned Galileans, ſpeak, each people 
ein their own tongue, the wonderful works 
«© of God“. That an event ſo unparalleled 
ſhould excite aſtoniſhment, might naturally 
be expected: nor can we be ſurpriſed, that 
the immediate effect of Sr. Peter's firſt 
diſcourſe to the multitude that witneſſed this 
miracle, ſhould be the converſion of three 
thouſand ſouls, though in the very midſt 
of Jeruſalem, where Chriſt had been put 
to death by the Rulers, not many weeks 
preceding. The Spirit of the Lord was 
viſibly operating, and prejudice itſelf was 
forced into conviction. 

The gifts then of inſpiration imparted to 
Moſes and the Prophets, to the Evangeliſts 


43 See DonDpRrIDGE, + As, ii. 4—9, 10, 11. 
and 
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and Apoſtles, bear evident marks of Divine DIS c. 


energy: but from the time that Chriſt's re- 
ligion has been widely diffuſed, the grace 
of inſpiration has been gentle and ſecret. 
That the ſuperiority of human nature 
over brute animals ariſes from our poſſeſſing 
mental powers, with which irrational crea- 
tures are not endowed, we are all of us 
abundantly conſcious. That we duly eſti- 
mate theſe diſtinguiſhing faculties cannot be 
culpable: but in this lies our folly and our 
fault ; through the conceit of vanity and 
an exceſs of ſelf-eſteem, we too frequently 
forget that Being, who is the author and 
giver of all abilities; we forget Him to 
ſuch a degree, that in nothing do we betray 
ſo much jealouſy, as leſt too little commend- 
ation ſhould be aſcribed to our own attain- 
ments, and too much efficiency attributed 
to the firſt eauſe, that made us what we are. 
But to every man it may with propriety be 
ſaid, What haſt thou, that thou didſt not 
receive? and, if thou didſt receive it, why 
* doſt thou glory as though thou hadſt not 
© received it“? If, added to the capacity 


1 Cor. iv. 7. 
for 
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DISC. for executing the ordinary purpoſes of 


III. 
a life, there exiſt in any man ſuperior powers 


of creative invention, quick perception, ſub- 
tile diſcrimination, exquiſite taſte, deep re- 
ſearch, ſolid judgment; however much the 
mind that is adorned with theſe faculties 
may have improved itſelf by application 
and exerciſe; yet for its original conſtitution, 
and for the train of circumſtances which 
have contributed to its information and 
culture, every man living is in the firſt in- 


"ſtance indebted to Almighty God! 


But if God enables us, in a greater or 
leſs degree, to attain knowledge and {kill in 
concerns of human wiſdom, by natural 
powers, He may enable us to attain 


knowledge of Himſelf, and underſtanding 


of religious truths, by ſpiritual powers. As, 
by the light of rea/on, He has qualified us 
for the purpoſes of life in this preſent ſtate of 


things; ſo, by the additional light of revela- 


tion, He may direct us to prepare for ex- 


46 66 Can it be a queſtion, whether we may not be ſe- 
« cretly guided by an Omnipotent and Spiritual Director?“ 
ſays Dr. PoweLL, with his uſual good ſenſe and ſound judg- 


ment. See his 13th Diſcourſe, p. 216-220. ed. 1776. 
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ſerving the faculties of our bodies and 
minds in perfect ſanity, He gives us natural 
ſtrength for the diſcharge of worldly affairs, 
ſo by continuing His influence on our paſ- 
ſions and affections, He may ſupply us with 
ſpiritual ſtrength for the fulfilling of thoſe 
duties, that have God and Holineſs for 
their ſole objects! It muſt be allowed that 
God has power to impart as much, or as 
little, of divine help to our minds, as 
He may judge proper. But if it be pofible 
for God to do this, let us ſee if it be 
probable that He ſhould thus act. Now 
confefledly the rational part of creation is 
more rioble than the irrational; and the 
rational ſoul in man is more excellent than 
the material body, which, when devoid of 
the ſoul, has no reaſon. We ſee, feel, and 
acknowledge that God exerciſes his provid- 
ence for the irrational parts of the crea- 
tion, and for the material body of man; but 
according to every idea we can form of 
Divine wiſdom, it is juſt to conclude that 
Vox. II. G God 


— — 
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DISC. God, ſhould have greater regard for the 
: Wi ,nobler © than for the inferior works of his 
hands, greater regard for the ſouls than for 
the bodies of men: and upon the ſame 
principle it is juſt to conclude, that if man 

be deſtined for immortality, God ſhould 

rather provide for his well-being through a 

ſtate of eternity, than for his exiſtence in 

a condition merely tranſient, Allowing 

then that God doth exerciſe a providence ; 

that there are in the world rational and 

; irrational parts; and that rational powers 
| are more noble than material ſubſtance ; 
| allowing theſe points (which ſcarcely any 
one will deny) we may preſume it is not 
only Paſſible, but moft ' probable, that God 
ſhould aſſiſt the mind of man by divine 
influence“, in order to direct and conduct 
| him 


2 See Dr. Srusczs's gth Sermon, p. 159. ed. 1792 
* Not compelling, but perſuading ; for of this nature is 
the whole of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, according to the 
following very judicious remarks of Chryſoſtom on the 
calling of St. Paul, and on the divers methods adopted 
by Divine wiſdom for the — of man : 


Ti 
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him to his ultimate and conſummate hap- D 1 8 


pineſs. | 

The deductions of reaſon, on this ſubject, 
are confirmed by the general repreſentations 
of Holy Scripture. 

That man by nature is ſinful in his diſ- 
poſition, weak in his powers to reſiſt tempt- 
ation, blind in his diſcernment of religious 
truths, and of himſelf inſufhcient either to 
think ſo rightly, or act ſo piouſly, as becomes 
a ſervant of God moſt Holy; from the teſti- 
mony of antiquity profane“ and ſacred, con- 
curring with the experience of our own hearts 

and 


Ev % ar raura, un raff rv KANG Hy route, 0 cp 
erayxaty 5 Oro; A afings xupiys cha Tpowipirewy Ka H pn 
A. CHRYSOSTOM, vol. vii. p. 592. A. ed. Paris, 1616. 

Exudas Yap EXOVTaG tn er K,, GAN or antYx7 XA; 
a te avry xai get Ne ov dic To aur? adwartovy anayi; 
a Na To an dung To drr. Auro (wiv Yap tig vivoas 
Here, fa d e floh, Ha MANTEL MATE BT as 
Bennta® 11446 by ama} EaUTWY t XUpioly ux arxapega 
rarra Uh auTy* EA uy axora; eee ome Wwntvs 
ePrupromaig Tiy Tn; eb, Myw iudepar P. 605. D. 

% Peccavimus omnes; alii gravia, alii leviora, alii ex 
deſtinato, alii forte impulſi, aut aliena nequitia ablati : alii 
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DISC. and conduct, and with obſervation of life 


III 


and manners prevailing in the world, we 


mentium; nec tantum neceſſitas errandi, ſed errorum amor. 


The Perſonality of the Holy Spirit; 


learn to a demonſtration poſitive and ber- 
tain, If then we become ſo regenerate, as 
that our appetite for vice ſnould be changed 
into a love of virtue; our frailty be ſtrength- 
ened by firm reſolution; our ignorance of 
Chriſtianity be converted into real faith of 
the heart, that Chriſt by his death is the 
Author of our ſalvation ; and if our ſouls, 
being animated with good deſires, ſhould 
perſevere in performing good actions; here 
are effects, which nothing in mere nature 
is competent to produce. Reaſon, therefore, 
bids us look to ſome higher cauſe, and 


in bonis conſiliis param fortiter ſtetimus, et innocentiam 
inviti ac renitentes perdidimus. 
Senrtcz de Clementia, lib. i. ſ. 6. ed. 1613. 

Inter cztera mortalitatis incom moda, et hzc eſt caligo 


Sen. de Ira, I. ii. ſ. 9. 

Quis eſt iſte, qui ſe profitetur omnibus legibus innocen- 
tem ? Sen, de Ira, J. ii. ſ. 27. 
See alſo p. 172. of Dr. RipLtr's Eight Sermons, 
ed. 1742. 


Scripture 


e 
: 


and the Gifts imparted by Inſpiration. 


our renovation, Did converts from heathen- 
iſm in the primitive age of Chriſtianity ceaſe 
to be * fooliſh, diſobedient, deceived, ſerving 
* divers luſts and pleaſures, living in malice 
« and envy, hateful, and hating one an- 
other“? This change of their hearts 
St. Paul attributes to“ the renewing of the 
Holy Ghoſt“.“ 


50 Tit. lit. 3. / We ourſelves (ſays St. Paul) were 
** fooliſh,” Kc. Whether the apoſtle is in theſe words, 
to be underſtood literally, as having himſelf been ſubjeR, 
before his converſion, to ſome of the vices here reprob- 
ated ; or whether he means only with his uſual addreſs 
to ſoften the diſpleaſure of the Gentile converts, and 
therefore on himſelf, as well as on them, paſſes this gen- 
eral cenſure; in either caſe we may collect from this 
paſſage as from 1 Cor, vi. 11. Eph.ii, 3, Col. iii. 7. 
Rom. v. 19—32. what probably would have been out 
moral condition had not our country been bleſſed with a 
knowledge of the goſpel: for there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the morals of heathen Britain would have been more pure 
and perfect, than thoſe of heathen Greece, or heathen 
Rome. Is not then the Goſpel a pearl of great price ?“ 
And ſhquld we not moſt anxiouſly take heed, leſt the 
* light that is in us become darkneſs ?” leſt we change 
Chriſtianity for a ſyſtem of groſs ignorance, and its uſual 
attendant, groſs vice! 

5" Tit. iii. 5. 


G 3 And 
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Seripture points out to us the true ſource of DIS c. 


III. 
— — 


a 86 The Perſonality of the Holy Spirit; 


N | DISC. And if it be our happy condition, to 
have abandoned our vices, reſigned our 
prejudices, conquered our paſſions, em- 
braced: the Goſpel, followed its pre- 
cepts, relied on its promiſes, and prayed 
moſt earneſtly for ſtrength to perſevere 
in the ſpiritual courſe we may have begun; 
if ſuch be our happy condition, let us be 
neither aſhamed, nor afraid to confeſs the 
truth, that we owe it, and ſhould be thank- 
ful for it to the ſame HoLy SpixIr, by 
whoſe influence our minds are enlightened 
1 to diſcern, encouraged to purſue, and aſ- 
ſiſted to perform moral and religious duties. 
|; And that ſuch may ever be our happy con- 


. —— a 
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dition, let us pour forth our ſupplications 
ö and “bow our knees unto the FATHER 
of our LoxD JzsUs ChRIST, that He 
| * would grant us, according to the riches 


0 « of His grace, to be ſtrengthened with 
| „ might by his SPIRIT, in the inner 
* man; that ChRISTH may dwell in our 


32 9 


“hearts 


532 Eph. iii. 14. 16, 17. 
Now 
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Now to that SpIRIT, which in nature is DISC. 
II. 

divine, in greatneſs incomprehenſible, in Cu 
operations powerful, in bleſſings good; 
be aſcribed, in Unity of Godhead with the 
FATHER and the SON, all honour, might, 
majeſty, and dominion, for eyermore. 
Amen! 
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DISCOURSE Iv. © 


On the different Sentiments which are enter- 
tained at different Periods of our Age. 


*. COR. xiii. 11. 


When I was a Child, I pale as a Child, 
T underſtood as a Child, I thought as a 
Child; but when I became a Man, I put 
away childiſh Things. 


DISC, TEE immediate deſign of the Apoſtle 
IV. : 
an in the uſe of theſe expreſſions, was by 
an apt ſimilitude forcibly to repreſent, that 
whatever might be his knowledge of the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation during the preſent 


Among the © Diſcourſes on various Subjects, by Dr. 
PowELL, there is an excellent one on this text. 
confined 


On the different Sentiments, &c. 


confined ſtate of his intellectual faculties, 
yet, comparatively ſpeaking, it was but little 
better than mere ignorance, when contraſted 
with that more clear and more perfe& un- 
derſtanding of Divine truths, which would 
enlighten his mind when its powers were 
more enlarged in a future life, the concerns 
of which would be altogether ſpiritual. 
But the words may be taken by us in a 
literal as well as a figurative ſenſe; and we 


89 


DISC, 
IV. 


— 


may firſt apply them to the purpoſe of 


remarking the different conceptions of 
the ſame objects, which men of ſerious 
reflection entertain at different periods of 
their age. 


The law, which regulates and pervades 
this ſyſtem of the univerſe, to which we 
belong, is that nothing connected with it 
ſhould be at once perfect. Accordingly 
we ſee that mature improvement is the 


The Spaniſh Proverb ſays, @ wiſe man changes his 
mind, a fool never will, SPECTAT. No. 78. 


3 See Bp. BuTLE&'s Analogy, Part ii. ch. iv. p. 281. 


282, edit, 6th, 
reſult 


On the different Sentiments 


DISC. reſult of progreſſive * advances, carried on 


from beginnings commonly flight and in- 
conſiderable, and purſued to the utmoſt 
extent of refinement, which the condition 
of things now exiſting, and the peculiar 
qualities of the object to be improved, 
are capable of admitting. In the works 
of Divine Creation, as in thoſe of human 
art, the force of this law is equally obſerv- 
able. Whether we lock to the inanimate 
or animate parts of the globe, we ſhall find 
this decree operating with uniform influ- 
ence'. Before we can gather the full ear 
of corn, we muſt patiently wait to ſee firſt 
the tender blade, and then the more firm 


4 Omnium enim rerum principia parva ſunt; ſed ſuis 
progre ſſionibus uſa avgentur: nec ſine cauſa: in primo 
enim ortu ineſt teneritas et mollities quzdam, ut nec res 
videre optumas nec agere poſſiut: virtutis enim beatzque 
vitæ (quz duo maxume expetenda ſunt) ferius lumen ad- 
paret, Multo etiam ſerius ut plane, qualia fint, intelli- 
gantur. Cic. de Finibus, I. v. 21, 


5 It is plainly aer the method of nature, in other parts 
of the creation, to obtain her ends infantaneouſly. See 
Divine Benevolence aſſerted, by Dr. Batcuy, p. 71. 


ſtalk, 


at different Periods of our Age. 
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ſtalk . Before we can pluck the fruit of DISC. 


a tree, the tender plant muſt be converted . 


into a robuſt trunk. For every ſpecies of 
animal exiſtence, whether in the air, the 
earth, or the waters, a ſimilar progreſſion 
from the imbecillity of firſt production to 
the comparative ſtrength of full growth, 
is univerſally ordained. The earth itſelf 
performs its revolutions, not ſo as that 
every part ſhould at once have broad noon ; 
but that dawn of light, and morn ſhould 
precede the mid-day. Let theſe illuſtrations 
be now applied to man. As in his body, 

| ſo 


© In the firſt period of life, children are not capable of 
diſtinguiſhing right from wrong in human conduR ; nei- 
ther are they capable of abſtract reaſoning in matters of 
ſcience, Their judgment of moral conduct, as well as 
their judgment of truth, advances by inſenſible degrees, 
like the corn and the graſs. 

We may obſerve a ſimilar progreſs in the faculties of 
the mind : for there is a wonderful analogy among all the 
works of God, from the leaſt even to the greateſt. 

Dr. RE ID on the . Active Powers of Man,” 
Eſſ. 3. c. viii. p. 253. ed. 1788. 

7 Natura igitur corpus quidem hominis ſic et genuit 

et formavit, ut alia in primo ortu perficeret, alia progre- 


diente tate fingeret. 
Animum 


92 On the different Sentiment 
p IS c. ſo in his intellect, he arrives at matur- 
© * ay by ſucceſſive progreſs. In his youth, 
the ſenſes, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, are the characteriſtic faculties- At the 
earlieſt period of manhood, reflection on 
what the ſenfes have imparted, the-memory 
retained, and the imagination conceived, 
begins to operate. Habits of reflection lead 
on to judgment; and judgment, as the 
effect which ultimately proceeds from the 
due exerciſe of abilities antecedently ac- 
quired, directs man to form his opinions on 
ſubjects important to his happineſs: ſuch 
are, pleaſurable amuſements; condition of 
i life; the actions of all perſons with whom 
5 he is more immediately connected ; the 
civil polity, by which his perſon, his free- 
dom, and his property are to be ſecured; 
and the truths of that religion which claims 
obſervance, as being the revelation of God's 


Animum autem reliquis rebus ita perfecit ut corpus. — 
Quod autem in homine præſtantiſſimum atque optumum 
eſt, id deſeruit, etſi dedit talem mentem quz omnem vir- 
tutem jam accipere poſſet ſed virtutem ipſam inchoavit : 
nibil amplius. Cic.de Fin. I. v. 21. 
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will to man. Whatever has reference to either DIS c. 


IV. 


of theſe. concerns, moſt commonly engages,. 


and indeed moſt juſtly demands his attention. 

In his conceptions then of the manner in 
which his leiſure hours may be ſpent agree» 
ably; of condition in life; of conduct in 
individuals; of civil inſtitutions; and of 
Chriſtian doctrines; it is probable he 
will experience conſiderable changes 
through the progreſs of his age: and this, 
not from any inſtability of mind; but from 
having taken. a more enlarged view of all 
ſubjects that have occurred to his thoughts; 
from more thorough acquaintance with all 
circumſtances; from more extenſive inform- 
ation, deeper reflection, greater ſtrength for 
concluſive reaſoning, and firmer grounds for 
ſolid judgment. 

In nothing does the opinion of mature 
age more. widely differ from that of youth, 
than with reſpe& to the purſuits of plea- 
ſurable amuſement, In the ardour of early 


1 * Yap Twy Noywy Kproiss ToAAne £56 . retUνjE tuin » 
ſays Longinus (ſect. 6.), He might with equal truth have 
added xai r ra. 


days, 
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DIS c. days, the mind ſeeks with avidity every 
o dject that i ſcene that is ani 
obj at is new, every ſcene that is anim- 
ating, every engagement that can call into 
action the bodily powers: and whatever is 
not recommended by novelty, whatever 
requires repoſe, or demands the application 
of intellect, appears then to be dull, inſipid, 
and unintereſting. But follow the ſame 
mind to that time of life, when the habits 
either of profeſſional learning, or of active 
employment, operate with the ſtrongeſt 
force. To the man of letters diſengaged 
from weightier concerns, either the works 
of imagination, or ſober refleQion, or ſocial 
converſe, amidft the calm ſerenity of un- 
diſturbed quiet, afford the moſt exquiſite 
delight*: and the man of buſineſs finds 
9 Neither ignorant of life, nor moroſe in diſpoſition was 
that. accompliſhed moral Poet, who hath expreſſed the 
change of his mind from a love of lighter pleaſures to a 
reliſh for others of a graver caſt, in theſe different paſſages: 
O rus! quando ego te aſpiciam ! quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno, et inertibus horis 


Ducere ſollicita jucunda oblivia vitz ! 
6 Hoe. 2 Sat. vi. 60. 
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his greateſt relief in rural retirement and Dis c. 


domeſtic comfort. To each of them his 2 ; 


own ſimple method of recreation is much 
more ſatisfactory, than many of the modes 
by which intervals of leiſure are often 
filled up, at the expence of inconvenient 


trouble and perhaps injured health to thoſe, 


Ergo ubi me in montes et in arcem ex ube removi, 
Quid prius illuſttem ſatyris, muſaque pedeſtri? 
2 Sat. vi. 16. 


Non eadem eſt ætas; non mens. 1 Epiſt. i. 4. 


Nimirum ſapere eſt abjectis utile nugis, 

Et tempeſtivum pueris concedere ludum: 

Ac non verba ſequi fidibus modulanda Latinis, 
Sed verz numeroſque modoſque ediſcere vitz, 


2 Ep. ii. 14m. 


See alſo 1 Sat. vi. 104.—1 Epiſt. vii. 35.1 Epiſt. x, 8. 
r Epiſt. xiv, 16. Vet however much he preferred his own 
purſuits, he cenſures not thoſe of another, unleſs im- 
moral or out of character; but with his uſual good 
humour gives this advice 


Nee tua laudabis ſtudia; aut aliena reprendes. 

1 Epiſt. xviii. 39. 
allowing no one to indulge himſelf ig that conceit and 
ſpleen, againſt which men of retired habirs ſhould particu- 
larly guard themſelves, 


whom 
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Drs c. whom the ſtrength and ſprightlinefs of 


ouch have forſaken. t 


The conceptions of young minds are 
generally erroneous, in miſtaking the cauſes 
from which the happineſs of external con- 
dition ariſes. Captivated by the patade, and 
beguiled by the caſe of opulence, they con- 
clude theſe to be the ſources of felicity ; 
and therefore annex ideas of ſupreme en- 


joyment to the high rank in which opulence 


abounds. And judging only from- the 
labour and frugality incident to other claſſes, 
they form an opinion, that even the middle 
order of ſociety muſt be leſs happy than 
the higher. But a more true eſtimate of 
wealth and fituation leads us to more juſt 


_ concluſions. High rank hath indeed the 


means of unſpeakable happineſs; for it 
hath power to do good, ſuperfluity to re- 
lieve the diſtreſſed, opportunity for enjoying 
rational pleaſures, and what is of no ſmall 
value, ability to be independent. If hows 
ever to the poſſeſſor of theſe means, there 
be wanting a mind capable of applying them 
14 to 
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at different Periods of our Age. 


which alone can ariſe mental ſatisfaction; 
in that caſe rank and its glittering ap- 
pendages add nothing to human happineſs. 
Much leſs does exemption from uſeful em- 
ployment tend to that effect. Wearineſs and 
diſguſt not unfrequently obtrude themſelves 
on him, who wants occupation ** either of 
body or mind. On the contrary, a cheerful 
and contented diſpoſition is uſually found 
in thoſe, who divide their time between reſt 
and labour. Commonly ſpeaking then, it 
is not ſo much from the condition itſelf, as 
from the right uſe of it that happineſs ariſes 
to high rank. And upon a general view 
of the middle, compared with higher ranks, 
perhaps it may be truly ſaid, that where in 
the middle rank there is competency the 
fruit of induſtry, and where the heart 


*+ Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis floribus angat, 
Aut quod conſcius ipſe animus ſe forte remordet 
Deſidioſè ætatem agere. Lvex. 

See Cicero de Finibus, I. x. ſ. 20, 21. 


See Dr. BaiGur's © Divine Benevolence aſ- 
ſerted,” P · 36. 
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to purpoſes, that will promote the ends for DIS c. 
which affluence ſhould ſerve, purpoſes from 2 1 
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Dz 8 C. is right to God and man, pure from evil 


intention towards any perſon exiſting, erect 
above mean and abject thoughts, and ready 
to perform kind offices on all occaſions; 
in that caſe, there is little, if any diſparity 
with reſpect to real ſatisfaction, on the ſide 
of exalted ſtation. 
Of actions palpably vicious and diſhoneſt, 

a mind not corrupt will uniformly retain 
the ſame opinion. Whatever in itſelf is 
morally bad, muſt ſtand condemned by us 
at every age of our life, if our paſſions 
have not groſsly perverted our reaſon, and 
if we ourſelves are not depraved. It is not 
then of caſes notoriouſly wicked that we are 
now ſpeaking: of them there can be in 
us, no diverſity of ſentiment. But the 
common occurrences of every day pre- 
ſent to our obſervation an infinitude of 
actions, which, if taken abſtractedly and 
without reference to any other circum- 
ſtances, are of a nature indifferent; and 
the rectitude, or impropriety of them, 
depends entirely on various conſiderations 
to be regarded in the perſon who acts. 
The occaſion, in its full extent, to which 


he 
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| he muſt. ſuit his meaſures; the prinei- PIs c. 


ples from which his purpoſe origin- 
ated; the views with which he adopted 
this or that manner of forwarding 
his deſign; the means with which he 
was furniſhed for executing it; the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend in 
his progreſs ; the particular obligations of 
duty which either his ſtation, or age, or 
profeſſion, might require of him; and 
perhaps many other minute points, which, 
however immaterial they might appear 
to curſory obſervers, may nevertheleſs be 
of great moment to the party immediately 
concerned ; all theſe particulars muſt be 
taken into the account as the probable 
grounds on which his conduct was directed, 
before we can pronounce the common 
actions of any one near us to be either 
praiſe-worthy or blameable **. But in the 
ſeaſon of ardour and inexperience, we 


are 


1 [lay T pay jc oo t N Hag; « Audi alteram partem go 
There are two ſides to every queſtion ;”” are proverbial 


IV. 


— 


ſayings, replete with good ſenſe, and founded on ac- 


curate obſervation and practical knowledge of human 
H 2 concerns. 
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DISC, are prejudiced by firſt views: and alike 

— impatient and incapable of making in- 
quiry into the intrinſic merits or demerits 
of what we perceive done, both in affairs of 
moment and in common behaviour we oft- 
en cenſure what deſerves commendation, and 
as often applaud what ſhould rather be 
reprehended. Thus, eager to purſue our 
own inclinations, and incompetent to 
eſtimate the bleſſings of education, we 
are not much diſpoſed ** to regard with af- 
fection thoſe who either check our vicious 
tendencies, or who enforce diligence in the 
acquiſition of learning: the greater portion 
of our favour is beſtowed on others, who 
ſuffer us to perſiſt in follies, without ad- 
monition, and to miſapply our time and 
talents, without reproof. Diſcerning not 
the bounds, which ſeparate liberality from 
profuſion, to the ſquanderings of the pro- 


* concerns. And bappy is it both for themſelves and the 
p community, when the tempers of men incline them to 
. ſeize the right handle; to hear the better part; and ac - 
. quieſce in the more favourable ſide. 

1 "2 The expreſſions of Horace, Monitoribus aſper” — 

i „ Prodigus æris, A. P. 163, 4: and of Ariſtotle, ge- 


Nove DINOYENWT EE —aUT νάνιτινννν. Rhet. 2. 12. ed. 
Oxf. are here illuſtrated. 
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digal we give the name of generoſity, and Dis C. 
deem the bounties of the prudent no marks Fn 
of beneficence. Alive to reſentment, and 
haſty for revenge, we annex the idea of 
heroiſm to implacability, and impute for- 
giveneſs of injuries to want of ſpirit. If 
we can bring ourſelves to ſomewhat like re- 
conciliation, yet as we are neither habituated 
to the governing of our anger, nor enlarged 
in our knowledge and views of things, 
we ſuffer trifles to renew our animoſity *?, 
and think the ſame irritability laudable in 
others. Little converſant with affairs of 
the world, and as yet untaught that every 
end requires correſponding means condu- 
cive to it; that ſuch means it is not always 
in our power to command; that the ſame 
object wears not to all perſons alike the 
ſame appearance; that on many occaſions 
the prejudices, the tempers, the humours of 
others muſt be conſulted, and ſuitable op- 
portunities for making impreſſions on their 
minds be attentively obſerved and ſeaſon- 


Seu calidus ſanguis, ſeu rerum inſcitia vexat 
Indomita cervice feros. Hos, 1 Epiſt. iii, 33. 


H 3 ably 
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DIS bs ably embraced ; untaught in this complica- 
= of human concerns, which uſually re- 
tards diſpatch, and frequently creates invine- 
ible impediment to the accompliſhing of 
our wiſhes; through. ſelf-confidence and 
ſanguine hope we are aſſured ſucceſs would 
have attended us, where perſons more ju- 
dicious | have either abandoned the under- 
taking, or have experienced an unfavourable 
event. In the love of truth being ourſelves 
ingenuous, but in our manner of ſhewing it 
often intemperate, the rude aud uncivil we 
call open and ſincere, and miſtake diſguſting 
ſourneſs for plain honeſty. Though we ate 
prone. to treat with ridicule the foibles 
of others, yet we are provoked by retalia- 
tion, as if it were an inſult; for, through 
want of ſelf- inſpection we are ignorant 
of ourſelves, and we forget that he who 

_retorts was not the aggreſſor, 
Such then being ſome of the Mils 
ceptions, under which with regard to the 
actions of other men we frequently labour 
in the days of our youth, let us now con- 
ſider the effect which advancing years 

very commonly produce on our judgment. 

Obſerving 


at different Periods of our Age. 


appetite is deſtructive to health, to under- 
ſtanding, to reputation ; and finding that 
proficiency in no art or ſcience can be 
attained but by efforts of induftrious ap- 
plication, we recall to our memories, and 
reſpe&t as our beſt friends, thoſe who 
curbed our paſſions, when they required 
the ſtrongeſt ** check; and who impelled ** 
us to aſſiduity in cultivating our abilities. 
Circumſcribed as many are by the limits 
of mediocrity in temporal poſſeſſions, and 
unavoidably obliged as all are to adapt 
their expences to the meaſure of their 
property, we are ſenſible that frugality is 
the foundation of generoſity; and that 


1% ATaputuror ap ve n „ akin N. TRpTHTINO x 
Xen Nec woY of wn e eg Taurus tgnpharus ar- 
N arp T1 Jarx Wore, rE204ar wi Ta atixnpate . 
Yawoi, © PrluTaRca, de Educatione Liberbrum. 

Let the Author of theſe Diſcourſes in one inſtance be 
allowed to ſpeak of himſelf. Here then he cannot omit 
to expreſs his gratitude for the encouragement he received 
from Rev. James MayLETON and Rev. Benjamin 
Werz, his Maſters in Grammar, at Oviyan, HanTs; 
and from Rev, Dr. Joszyny WaRTox, and Rev. Thomas 


CoLLins, in his higher purſuits of Literature, at Win- 
CHESTER COLLEGE, 


H 4 frequently 
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Obſerving that inordinate indulgence of p18 c. 


IV. 
2 


On the different Sentiment. 


DISC. frequently the giver of a ſmall donation 
is more truly liberal, than he who with- 


out thought and without . inconvenience 
more largely contributes. From having felt 


the inquietude of mind and diſorder of the 


reaſoning faculties, which anger has occa- 
ſioned in our own boſoms; from having not- 


iced the extravagant and abſurd acts, by 


which perſons reſentful degrade themſelves in 
the eſtimation of the more moderate; from 
having found it a work infinitely more 
difficult, and therefore more manly to go- 
vern, rather than obey the impetuoſity of 
our temper; from having diſcovered that 
a diſpoſition unknowing how to relent 
is odious in a ſociety of civilized manners, 
and ſuitable to none but a ſavage barbarian ; 
from a ſenſe too, that we ourſelves often 
need forgiveneſs, but that pardon we can- 
not expect, if none we grant; from all 


theſe conſiderations we love the perſon, 


who with patience will endure provocations, 


126 | 


Aids Tor aparuxocy „ ada 
Terxa xe T: BHD Hν,oꝰ un ix dir eg dH. 


II. ix. v. 158. 


See alſo v. 592, &c. and the fine allegory in the ſame 
book. 


and 
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and on eaſy terms will conſent to recon- DISC, 


ciliation, When obſtacles in the way of 
ſome deſirable end have frequently im- 
peded the career, in which we fancied we 
could proceed without difficulty or hin- 
drance; and when we have been taught 
that others, no leſs than ourſelves, are 
tenacious of ſome preconceived opinions, 
influenced by ſome habitual diſpoſition, and 
fluctuating in their inclination ; we are 
then convinced that however excellent and 
adviſable a meaſure might be in itſelf, 
yet frequently it is not practicable, and 
therefore muſt be relinquiſhed, from a cauſe 
which neither wiſdom nor zeal can contro], 
the neceſſity of the caſe. If we have 
learnt it not from refleQion creditable to our 
underſtanding, we ſhall at leaſt have been 
made to know it from the reſentment we 
have provoked, that truth and frankneſs, 
if they mean to be uſeful, muſt in their 
application be diſcreet, and in their language 
delicate. Self-knowledge will at laſt have 
taught us, that we need not look beyond our- 
ſelves to find inſtances of folly ; and that un- 
leſs 
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On the different Sentiment: 


DISC. leſs we would bring on ourſelves and hear 
— with unconcern, reproach from others, we 


muſt forbear taking the unwarrantable li- 
berty of ridiculing them. And thus having 
been ourſelves placed under a greater variety 
of circumſtances, and having attended to 
the modes of acting which in a diverſity of 
caſes we have been compelled by thoſe cir- 
cumſtances to adopt; having moreover 


learnt that men in general, conſtituted 


as they are of paſſions the ſame in kind, 
though different in degree, do in ſimilar 
ſituations act nearly on ſimilar principles; 
we are commonly diſpoſed to judge with 
candour and to pronounce condemnation 
on no man, till we have heard the rea- 
ſons of his conduct fully explained, and 
the grounds of ſuch reaſotis Py 
WRT «thy IP 
I 163 . 20 PP? 

"7 Changing but the terais, we may adopt for judging 
of moral conduct the crigic's rule for examibing poetry 
and painting: , 

—— Know well each ancient's proper character, 

His fable, ſubject, ſcope, in every page, 

Religion, country, genius of bis age. 


Por z's Eff. I. on Criticiſm, V. 119. 
Some 
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As thus we change our ſentiments on DISC, 


the actions of individuals, we correct them _ 


no leſs on concerns of civil polity. For, 
we apply the ſame candour in judging of 
public as of private meaſures; and con- 
ceive that were the motives for ſuch mea- 
ſures underſtood, the authors of them 
would be juſtified. In our earlier years 
we are totally unacquainted with the 
„ ſeeret lets and difficulties, which in 
public e are innumerable and 


Some figures hh and miſhap'd appear, 

Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 

Which but proportion'd to their light and place 

Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. | 

Pors's EM. I. on Criticiſm, 171. 
According to this remark of a maſter critic, 
Ut pictura poeſis erit; que, fi propiùs ſtes, 
Te capiet magis; et quædam, fi longids abſtes. 
Honk. A. P. v. 361. 

See in Junivs's © CaTaLocus,” Ec. p. 153. what is 
related concerning two ftatues of Minerva, produced the 
one by Alcamenes, the other by Phidias. 

The inference to be drawn from all this is, that moral 
actions, like works of art, muſt be viewed each in its 
proper light, with all concomicant circumſtances and in- 
tention propoſed, taken into conſideration, | 

„ inevi- 


On the different Sentiment. . 


DISC. “ inevitable: but when obſervation of 


facts hath made us ſenſible, how arduous 
a'taſk it is to ſecure obedience to the laws, 
in a ſyſtem which combines different and 
oppoſite principles, and which, though it 
ſupports order, yet ſubjects every indivi- 


dual to the leaſt reſtraint that can poſſibly 


be laid on him conſiſtently with the ends 
and purpoſes of civil ſociety ; when ex- 
perience hath taught us this knowledge, 
we do not haſtily and for ſlight imper- 
fections go about to perſuade the mul- 
* titude, that they are not ſo well governed 


<« as they ought to be.. 


Let us now conſider the influence of 
mature age on ſome opinions of a religious 
nature. | 

At that period when they firſt begin to 
think of religion, many, forming their 
judgment from the ſimplicity of Chriſtian 
Elements, are led to conceive, that for the 
underſtanding of the Sacred Writings no- 


13 Hook EA“s Eecleſiaſtical Polity, B. i. f. 1. 


Hook ER, ibid. 


thing 


1 


,, e . wr RF -” 
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thing more is neceſſary, than the knowledge 
of words in the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 
They have it yet to diſcover, that if they 
would learn to interpret the whole body 
of Scripture, by which Chriſtian Elements 
are introduced, eſtabliſhed, and illuſtrated, 
they muſt become acquainted with parti- 
culars various in kind, and wide in com- 
prehenſion. The idiomatic phraſeology 
of the languages in which the Scriptures 
are written; the object of Types and ap- 
plication of Anti-Types; the views and 
completion of Prophecies; the ſcope and 
connexion of the Old and New Teſtament; 
the manners, cuſtoms, opinions, times, 
and places, to which alluſion is reſpectively 
made in the ſeveral paſſages to be ex- 
plained; all theſe circumſtances demand 
conſideration, before a complete and faith=- 
ful expoſition can be given: added to 
which muſt be a readineſs in comparing 
texts that are to be collated, and ability 
in thence drawing a juſt concluſion, He 
who is content with haſtily and ſuperficially 
peruſing the words only of Scripture, will 

long 


105 


DISC. 
IV. 


— 
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On the different Sentiment 


DISC. long remain ignorant of the many qualifi- 


cations requiſite for the forming of a 


biblical ſcholar, and muſt be incompetent 


to the work of interpretation. But when 
the mind hath begun to inveſtigate the 
ſenſe of Scripture, it then perceives its 
inability to make any effeQual progreſj 
without continual reference to thoſe rules 
of criticiſm **, which are | ſuitable to the 
ſtyle. and genius of Holy Writ, and with» 
out the concurrent aid of philology in all 
its branches. Experience of this nature 
creates in us reluctance either to propoſe, 
or adopt novel opinions concerning firſt 
principles in religion; and renders ut 
properly cautious how we reject interpret- 
ations given by men, who were known 
to have devoted their time and talents for 
many ſucceſſive years, to the ſole employ- 


2* Such for inſtance as thoſe contained in the ** Philolo- 
« giz Sacre Libri Quinque,” of Gr ass1vs. | 

See alſo Dr. Macxnicurt's Eſſay, „Of the abe la In- 
ve terpretation of Scripture,” in his, New Literal 


** Tranſlation of all the Apoſtolical ne vol. iv. 
p. 383, with the original text. | 


I ment 
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ment of _ examining; and illuſtrating the DISC 
Scriptures., . 


Again; to the Gods of the Scriptures 
others come, bringing with them indeed 
ſerious attention; but through that intel- 
lectual preſumption, which attends. inex- 
perience, they. bring alſo a diſpoſition to. 
adopt no. doctrine, which is not perfectly 
within the comprehenſion | of their own 
reaſon. Long reflection however teaches 
us that Revelation profeſſes to communi- 


cate more than reaſon could have made 
known to us; and that God and his 


ways, which are the ſubjects of Revelation, 
are far above the capacity of man. Man 
is finite, God infinite in underſtanding. 
Man ſees but ſome few years; the fight 
of God extends through eternity. Man 
can argue only on human prineiples ;; God 
may have counſels and. motives, for acting. 
got indeed irreconcileable, but impenetrable 
to human wiſdom. Man is limited in all 
his powers; but God can do all things 
which imply not contradiction. Man can 
give but little account of his own na- 

ture 


On the different Sentiments 


DISC. ture: the nature of Divine Eſſence he is 
— utterly incapable of comprehending. From 


not having obſerved that the compaſs of 
reaſon cannot be enlarged beyond a certain 
point; and from not having conſidered 
the ineffable diſparity between God and 
man, between things Divine and human; 
many at their firſt application to the ſtudy 
of the Goſpel have received the doctrines 
of atonement and of the Trinity, with 
degrees of doubt, becauſe they could not 
underſtand how Divine Juſtice could be 
ſatisfied with the death of an innocent per- 
ſon; or how the ſame eſſence could be ſo 
communicated, as that the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit ſhould be but One. Patient inveſti- 
gation, however, at length teaches them, 
that it is not required of them to under- 
ſtand How theſe things can be. God 


reveals 


* See Dr. Reid on the © Intellectual Powers of Man,” 

Eſſay 2. C. 1. p. 75. | 
Since then to comprehend the reaſon and nature 
of things, is neither neceſſary to our believing the reality 
of 


at different Periods of our Age. 


reveals the facts, and therefore they can» D 1 e. 
not but be true. And repeated experience 


that we believe moſt firmly many other 
facts, for which however we cannot account, 
convinces us that it is entirely conſiſtent 
with reaſon to believe the Goſpel doctrines, 
though by man inexplicable. Thus; that 
the world exiſts, we have ocular demon- 
ſtration; and that God created it, we can 
prove to moral certainty; but how his Al- 
mighty Word could call into exiſtence things 
which before had no being; why He 
formed the world after the manner we 
now behold it, or why He formed it at 
all; theſe are queſtions which cannot be 
explained, nor indeed are ever aſked by 
ſound reaſoners. With reſpe& to the 
doctrines of atonement and the Trinity, 
the caſe is ſimilar. That theſe doctrines 


of them, nor yet to our receiving benefit and advantage 
from them ; how eomes it to be neceſſary that in religion 
there ſhould be nothing that we do not underſtand ? 
Bp. SyerLock's Diſc, i. vol. i. p. 61. edit. 5th ; 
and Diſc. iii. vol, iv, p. 103, 104. 


Vol. II. 1 exi ſt 
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DIS. exift in the Goſpel, we are perſuaded by the 


— Ee hn = $==Ip==: == = 


þ V. interpretation of many paſſages to that ef- 
j fect. We believe that He, who delivered 
i thoſe doctrines, ſpake what in his ſuperior 
7% Wiſdom He knew to be true; the doctrines 
4 themſelves, therefore, we admit on that ac- 
1 count; but H or why the death of Chriſt 


is thus efficacious ; or how the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are united in one Godhead, 
are queſtions we do not pretend or think it | 
neceſſary to ſolve, becauſe Revelation hath | 
not explained them, nor hath God required | 
of us ſuch knowledge. t 


— 
2 6 — #5 


It is one part of wiſdom to be ſenſible of 
our | ignorance 3. and one mark of courage 


not to fear confeſſing that of ſome things | 
we are ignorant. In the pride of youth, | 
we neither feel that our underſtanding is 
limited; nor, if we did feel it, would jea- | 
louſy, leſt our abilities ſhould be depreciated, 

permit us to acknowledge any imperfection 

of that nature, even though it be unavoid- 
] 

?3 See Dr. STURrGEs's Diſcourſe 5, p. 84. 

able. 


"Hs 
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able. When, however, our reſearches have DIS c. 


IV 


often been obſtructed by utter impoſſibility 


to unfold primary cauſes; and when we 
have learnt to think it more puſſillanimous 
to pretend having powers which man can- 
not poſſeſs, than freely to own that with many 
particulars of an abſtruſe kind we are un- 
acquainted; we heſitate not to reply, * we 
do not nod, when the reaſons which made 
the death of Chriſt a condition of mercy 
towards man, and when the eſſential na- 
ture of Deity are aſked** of us. To God's 
infinite Wiſdom and unerring Word we re- 
fer all _ ſuch difficulties : under conviction 
of the one and ſanction of the other, we 
reſign our former prejudices; and believe 
the doctrines revealed unto mankind aſſur- 
edly for no other purpoſe, than to increaſe 
their happineſs by improving their morals 
and their religious knowledge. 


See Dr. STURGEs's Diſc. 7, p. 122. and Bp. Syrr- 
LoCk's, vol. iv. Diſc. 2, p. 72. ed. 1764. 


*5 See Biſhop Convnazare's Sermon on Myſteries in 
vol. iii. EX HIID ION TREZOLOSG˙ cu. 
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On the different Sentiment 


DISC. Having thus far noticed and endeavoured 


— — 


to account for the different conceptions, 
which many perſons have entertained at 
different periods of their age, we may now 
briefly remark on the figurative ſenſe in the 
words of the Apoſtle; by which he would 
intimate the increaſe of knowledge which 
will enlighten our ſouls, when we are raiſed 
to a life immortal. That ſuch increaſe will 
probably enſue, we have reaſon to expect 
from analogy. For, not only are men more 
intelligent than children, but generations of 
men become wiſer as they advance in ſuc- 
ceſſion. Hence we find, that of the objec- 
tions“, which the diſputers of old brought 
forward, as irreconcileable with the Divine 


26 «© Had the Epicurean Atheiſts of old, or the foremen - 
« tioned modern Aſtronomer, duly examined theſe things, 
« they would not have fo raſhly pronounced concerning the 
« faultineſi of the Creation; they would have ſeen on the 
„ foregoing principles, that what upon their hypotheſes is 
« ſo irregular and uncertain, is in reality moſt uniform and 
«© determinate; and that all their complaints are founded 
«© upon their ignorance of the true Syſtem of the World.“ 
See Enquiry into the Cauſe and Origin of Evil,” by 
Dr. Joun CLarkE, p. 125, ed. 1720, See alſo Dr. Br - 
LiY's ** Confutation of Atheiſm,” Serm. 8, S. 10. 


Attri- 


6 „e ee , AX Vac _.- 


ſe 
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Attributes, many proceeded entirely from D ! 50. 
ignorance of facts, which have ſince been 4 
diſcovered by phyſical inquiries: and of 
the cavils, which in paſt centuries the ſcep- 
tics made to the Scriptures, many were 
founded in want“ of that critical and hiſto- 
rical knowledge, which has been fince more 
widely diffuſed through the whole body of 
Chriſtians. 

Moreover, from the manner in which 
God by gradual Prophecies, at firſt obſcure, 
then ſomewhat more plain, and finally di- 
ſtinct, revealed the coming of the Meſſiah ; 
and from the order in which Chriftianity, 
the better Diſpenſation, ſucceeded the Jew- 
iſh ceconomy, which was but a preparatory 
introduction to a more excellent covenant ; 
from theſe methods of proceeding in the 
Divine Adminiftration we might conclude, 
that degrees of improved knowledge in 


* In MicrarLis's Introduction to the New Teſtament ; 
Joxrix's Remarks on Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. i.; 
Gray's Key to the Old Teſtament; and Harxmzr's Ob- 
ſervations on divers Paſſages of Scripture; the Reader will 
find this aſſertion proved true. 


I 3 truths 
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DIõs c. truths reſpecting the nature of God and the 


means appointed for Man's Redemption, 
will hereafter be communicated in that ſtate 
of exiſtence, to which we are progreſhvely 
approaching. | | 

To the ſame concluſion we are alſo led, 
by conſideration of the comparative differ- 
ence which neceſſarily ſubſiſts between a 
ſtate imperfect and perfect. Our preſent 
condition is imperfect, and to it are adapted 
all our faculties*. The mind now perceives 
through organs, which even in their ut- 
moſt yigour are but limited in their powers; 
and which by various . accidents loſe the. 
force even of thoſe limited powers. Our. 
future condition will be perfect; in that we 
ſhall probably be endued with more clear 
perception through the means of bodily or- 
gans, proportionably improved; and as the 
powers of perception, ſo alſo thoſe of our 
underſtanding, may be infinitely more en- 


larged. 


23 See Dr. Re1D, on the“ Intellectual Powers of Man,“ 
Eſſay 2. c. i. p. 76, 77. 80.105. ed. 1785, 
Such 
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Such grounds for hoping this will be the D : Co. 
caſe, we have even from analogy. But there 
is ſtill a foundation on which we may more 
firmly rely; it is the declaration of St. Paul, 
aſſuring us that hereafter we ſhall diſcern 
ſpiritual things with the utmoſt clearneſs, or, 
to uſe his own emphatical language, © face 
« to face“.“ And a greater than St. Paul 
hath given us encouragement, to prepare 
our ſouls by the cultivating of right affec- 
tions: even Chriſt himſelf hath ſolemnly 
pronounced, Bleſſed are the pure in heart, 
for they ſhall ſee God“ .“ 

The reflections to be made on what has 
been ſaid are briefly theſe: 

Petulant contradiction, vain arrogance, 
and bold aſſumption create diſguſt in every 
ſeaſon of life : but more particularly when 
predominant in that age which, from un- 
avoidable inexperience, is moſt ſubje& to 
error, and which therefore ſhould be docile 
and open to conviction, 

The degree of our miſconception will 
probably be leſs, and the time of its dura- 


2 1 Cor, xiii. 12. e St. Mat, v. 8. 
I 4 tion 
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Ds c. tion proportionably ſhorter, accordingly as 
Ws Zreater care to guard us from falſe opinions 
has been beſtowed on us in the courſe of 


our education, Of what vaſt importance 
then is it, that elementary principles of the 
pureſt kind ſhould be affiduouſly* incul- 
cated! And how unſpeakably valuable is 
that education which teaches to youthful 
days nothing that manhood muſt labour to 
unlearn ! 

However the cenſorious may be inclined 
through malevolence to attribute a change 
of ſentiments to improper motives, yet, in 
the eſtimation of candid judges habituated 
to reflection, it ſullies no man's honour to 
abandon a miſtaken and adopt a right prin- 
ciple** ; it degrades no man's underſtanding 
to acknowledge he has thought erroneouſly, 
but that after mature inquiry he has alter. 


* Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium, parvi properemus et ampli, 
Sf PATRIZ VOLUMUS, $I NOBIS VIVERE CARI. 
Hos. 1 Epiſt. 3. 18. 
22 Ov Yap KATY Yogi aUTYy Mp5 OF% Paviory dc 2poy yireoVa 
Xr anna To TgoTigey OTa o, beo Nera ano N Tpos 
Fornos. . 
Cnxxsosrou, vol. vii. p. 659, A. ed. Paris, 1616, 


ed 


at different Periods of our Age. I21 


ed” his opinions: for very little do they an- D1sc. 
{wer the purpoſe of increaſing age, who be- _ , 
come not uſefully wiſer, as they grow older. 

If after long experience and better in- 
formation we have been ſo happy as to cor- 
rect our judgment, yet let us not thence 
forget there was a time when, to our ſorrow, 
we ourſelves were differently perſuaded ; 
nor let us be fo uncandid as to make no al- 
lowance for the errors of perſons ſtill de- 
ceived, errors in which ourſelves perhaps 


were once involved“. 
Neither 


2 Beatum, cul etiam in ſenectute contigerit, ut ſapien- 
tiam, veraſque opiniones adſequi poſſit. 

Cie, de Fin. v. 21. from PLaTo. 

For a ſtriking inſtance of ingenuous confeſſion and man- 

ly decifion, ſee Bp. HoxsLEV's Trafts, p. 280. edit. 178g. 

Bp. Warsox ſays of Ls-Cierc, © When his judg- 

* ment was matured by age, he was aſhamed of what he 

1% had written on the ſabje& (of Geneſis) in his younger 

«« years; he made a public recantation of his error, by an- 

„ nexing to his Commentary on Geneſis, a Latin Diſſerta- 

** tion concerning Moſes, the author of the Pentateuch, 
and his deſign in compoſing it.“ | 
Apology for the Bible, p. 43. 

The Manichzans were far enough from being here- 

tics of the better ſort : yet Auguſtio, addrefling bimſelf to 

them, 


122 On the different Sentiment: 


DISC. Neither with reſpe& to the injudicious 
'V- , ſentiments and imprudent words of thoſe, 
who have afterwards perceived and lament- 

ed their folly, let our memory be retentive 
to ſo malignant a purpoſe, as to treaſure up 
the language of their former indiſcretion for 
a ground of obloquy ** and an occaſion of 
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if ridicule, *& Reproach not a man that turneth 
A « from ſin*,” ſays the ſon of Sirach pru- 
5 dently and humanely. But if even ſins for- 
R ſaken ſhould no longer be recollected, ſure- 
1 ly errors that have been amended ſhould 


be buried in oblivion. IIl indeed does it 
become man to reproach his fellow-creature 
with paſt miſconceptions : for whatever may 
be our progreſs in thinking rightly on many 


. them, treats them with lenity and compaſſion. He bad 
been one of them himſelf, and knew how hard it was to 
ſhake off inveterate errors and prejudices. 
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Dr. JoxTin's © Diſcourſes concerning the Chriſtian 

«« Religion.” Diſc. 1. p. 73. ed. 4th. 

35 Veterum quidem culpam intempeſtive objicere, ini- 
mici et alienis erroribus petulanter inſultantis animi eſt, 
Faelns8EM11 Suppl, Livii, xii. 12, 


3 
Je _ 
*. 


1 


In _ IT Ecclefiaſticus, viii. 5. 
A ſubjedts, 


at the different Periods of our Age. 


ſubjects, ſtill ignorance of others without PIs C. 
number is inſeparable from human nature Re 


through the whole of this life. 

It remains for our exiſtence in a future 
ſtate, that our ignorance ſhould be gradual- 
ly removed: and among other bleſſings re- 
ſerved for the juſt and good, it 1s probably 
one, that there ſhould be extended to them a 
continual progreſſionꝰ in attainments ſpi- 
ritual and intellectual. This is a recompence 
which every one who loves God and virtue, 
ſanctity and knowledge, will labour to ob- 
tain: and“ Bleſſed are they which hunger 
and thirſt after righteouſneſs, for they ſhall 
&© be filled“. 


37 For any thing that appears, there may he in the 
human mind powers and faculties equal to thoſe of the 
higheſt angels, which, in the future ſtate, when the ſoul is 
united to its glorified body, will diſplay themſelves in an 
admirable manner; agreeably to our Lord's declaration, 
Matt. xiii. 43. ** Then ſhall the righteous ſhine forth as the 
* Sun in the kingdom of the Father.” 

Dr, Macknicurt's Eſſ. 7. v. ii. 
„% New Literal Tranſlation.” 
3 St. Matt. v. 6. 
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DISCOURSE V. 


— SL 


The Conſequences of Actions are to be 
„ conſidered. 


„ 
= 


ECELESIASTICUS, vii. 36. 


W batfoever thou takeft in hand, remember the 
end, and thou ſhalt never do amiſs, 


DISC, IN the exerciſe either of liberal or me- 
v. 2 

wny—s Chanic arts, it is uſual with thoſe who prac- 

tiſe them to form in their 'minds ſome plan 

of the work intended, before they begin to 

execute; and to contemplate in imagina- 

tion * the effect which will be produced by 


Facile quoque ex jam dictis evincitur, neminem 
unquam Artificem manum operi cum fructu admoviſſe, 
niſi prius vivam Totius Collocationis imaginem animo 
ſuo haberet inſcriptam. | 

Junius de Piftura Veterum, I. iii. 5. 4. 
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The Conſequences of Actiont, &c. 


the particular mode of proceeding they mean 
to adopt. It were to be wiſhed that all 
men would thus deliberate on concerns of 
a moral nature; and that before they begin 
any ſingle act, more particularly before they 
enter on a courſe of actions, they would 
ſeriouſly aſk themſelves in what it muſt ter- 
minate 

The ſeaſon indeed for making this in- 
quiry, is not the hour in which the paſſions 
are imperious. With ſuch violence do they 
agitate the mind, that they impel it to over- 
look all conſequences, and by any means 
to accompliſh the object of its wiſhes, re- 
gardleſs of what may thence enſue. Inter- 
vals of calm and ſober repoſe are the proper 
periods for meditation: in them we may 
recollect, from example and precept, what 
different ends moſt uſually follow either a 
right or wrong line of conduct, and we may 
previouſly fix in our hearts ſome determin- 
ed reſolutions, which may be helpful to us 
when we come to ſtruggle with temptations. 


* Ev aTaos & Toig teyeig oo BTW Th; agu funftorguc her, a 
rug TEMUTTS aig 9now N,. Isoe RAT. ad Demonic. 


And 


125 


DISC. 
V. 


— — 
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DIS c. And herein the great advantage of the 

— abbath, and the utility of diſcourſes fram- 
ed for inſtruction, obviouſly appear. By 
affording reſt from worldly employments, 
the Sabbath gives leiſure for ſelf-examina=- 
tion; for reflecting at pauies not far diſtant 
on our paſt actions; for comparing our 
manners with the rules preſcribed by the 
Goſpel; for marking the particulars in 
which we have deviated from the laws of 
morality and religion; and for propoſing 
amendment of what has been done amiſs, 
in the future progreſs of our lives. And to 
theſe means of moral improvement moſt 
highly conducive muſt be Diſcourſes, which 
teach the ignorant to know their duty; 
which to the well-informed recall truths 
they had before learned ; which awaken all 
to a ſenſe of right, and animate them to 
perſevere in habits of temperance, juſtice, 
and piety, by conſideration of that end 
which awaits us all, the ſtate of future re- 
wards and puniſhment proportioned to our 
good or evil actions done in this life pre- 
lent. | 


When- 


are to he conſidered. 


Whenever then our mind is undiſturbed DISC. 
by paſſions, and eſpecially on thoſe more 8 


ſolemn days, the ordinances of which are 
deſigned and calculated to encourage re- 
flection, we ſhall do well to ſtrengthen our 
love of virtue by premoniſhing ourſelves of 
the evil conſequences which proceed from 
vice. On the preſent occaſion be this our 
employment ; on which let us now enter. 
The firft duty of man is to the God that 
made him. By reaſon we are led to know 
there is a God; by gratitude we are bound 
to thank Him ; by love to adore Him ; by 
fear to obey Him; by ſelf-regard, as we 
value the continuance of Divine favour, we 
are prompted to offer unto him our payers*. 
And they that on their hearts have thus en- 
grafted a ſenſe of pious and moral obliga- 


tion towards God, have laid the deepeſt and 


3 Many of the arguments uſed by Socrates, partly with 
Ariſtodemus, and partly with Euthydemus, on theſe im- 
portant ſubjects, deſerve the ſerious attention of the learned 
Reader. The diſcoveries even of Natural Religion are 
ſuch in many reſpects, as to leave men of no religion 
abſolutely without excuſe. 

XF NO RON“ Memorabilia, I. i. c. 4. and 1. iv. c. 3. 


firmeſt 
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DIS c. firmeſt foundation * of right conduct on all 
— occaſions in which moral good or evil is 
concerned. But paſs from them to others, 
who live as though there were no God in 
the world. If they are in the higher or 
middle rank of ſociety, they indulge, with- 
out regard to conſcience or even decency, 
the inclinations which lead them to ſome 
favourite vices. Inſenſible alike to the in- 
famy which they ſtamp on their own 
character, and to the injury done, perhaps 
irreparably, to thoſe who are corrupted by 
them, they ruin innocence in other families; 


and into ther own houſes by bad example 


introduce immoral practices, the effects of | 
which are calamitous to their children or | 
| | t 
7 Striking is the reflection, with which Xenophon con- [ 
cludes the account given of the dialogue holden by Socrates 
with Ariſtodemus, on the exiſtence and providence of the t 
Gods, n 
© In my opinion, converſation of this kind influenced = 
« thoſe, who had intercourſe with him, to avoid action, b 
( 


*« impious, unjuſt, and baſe, not only when they were in 
«* the fight of men, but even when they were alone: for 
„ they would be perſuaded, that not a fingle thing they 
*« did could eſcape the notice of the Gods.“ 

Xen, Mem, I. i. c. iv. 19. 


domeſtics. 


are to be conſidered. 


poſterity and dependents, by directing them 
in the ways of prudence and piety, they 
entail the diſcredit and miſeries which ariſe 
from debauched courſes. In this manner 
act many of thoſe, who being in affluent or 
competent circumſtances preſume to erect 
themſelves as ſuperior to the duties and re- 
ſtraints of religion. | 

If in a lower condition of life we look 
among perſons, who habituate themſelves 
to negle& religious ordinances, we ſhall 
find they have commonly all the vices of 
the more wealthy, without adequate means 
by which to gratify their depraved inclina- 
tions. Idleneſs leads them to drunkenneſs and 
prefligacy; drunkenneſs and profligacy bring 
them to want; want urges them to diſho- 
neſty; and diſhoneſty is puniſhed by a pre- 
mature and ignominious death. Such then 
being the fruits of irreligion in every ſtation 
of life, it becomes thoſe who would conſult 
their own greater happineſs, and who wiſh 
either to procure the regard or promote the 
Vor. II. K benefit 


domeſtics. Thus inſtead of laying a foun-D1s Cc. 
dation for eſteem and happineſs to their 
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DISC. benefit of ſociety, to cultivate a diſpoſition 

or rational piety, and declare to the world 
their faith in God, by aſſembling themſelves 
in a public manner for the purpoſe of divine 
worſhip. 

Next to God, parents claim our duties“: 
and among theſe duties, obedience is not the 
leaſt. The diſcharge of filial obedience has 
ſeldom cauſed repentance; but the neglect 
of it has frequently been productive of ſor- 
row. The years of youth muſt neceſſarily 
be years of ignorance and inexperience: 
maxims of diſcretion cannot yet have been 
collected, and knowledge of life cannot yet 
have been learned. In theſe, however, as 
in other reſpects, whatever is defective in 
their ſons and daughters, parents are able 
and anxious to ſupply: and happy are 
they who avail themſelves of ſuch faithful 
and affectionate guides. But often there 
predominate in young minds an impa- 


| 
| 
| 
8 


5 On this ſubject ſee Xexorron's Memorabilia, I. ii. 
e. 2. 
* Temeritas eſt videlicet florentis ætatis. 
Cic. de Sen. ſ. vi. 
tience 


ce 


are to be conſidered. 


tience ” of controul, a contempt of advice; a D 1 s C. 
perverſeneſs of will, which hurries them into 


the very follies they are cautioned to avoid. 
Mark, however, the end of petulance, pre- 
ſumption, and obſtinacy. To fill that ſta- 
tion, for which the parent has long endea- 
voured to prepare him, as the Son neither 
applies his attention, nor conforms his in- 
clination, ſo he acquires no ability, Thoſe 
means of ſupport and improvement, to fur- 
niſh which perhaps the parent hath often 
denied himſelf many innocent pleafures and 
deſirable comforts, are thrown away on 
purſuits either of ſenſeleſs extravagance or 


of wanton profligacy. And when that pe- 
riod arrives, in which the man is to take 


his part in the active duties of ſocial life, 
he becomes contemptible, becauſe he has 
neither knowledge, nor induſtry, nor pru- 
dence to recommend him. Such is the uſual 
fruit of diſobedience to parents, 

The Divine precept, which in expreſs 
terms commands obedience to parents, does 


7 Monitoribus aſper. Hos, 


K 2 alſo 


Chad 
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DISC. alſo by implication enjoin that ſimilar duty 
be paid towards perſons, who by the pro- 
tection they afford us, and the authority 
they bear over us, ſtand in the place of 
parents: ſuch as magiſtrates, who are our 
civil parents. Religion and Law are in 
their nature inſeparably united. Their prin- 
ciples are the ſame; their object is the ſame; 
they mutually co- operate to make men good, 
that they may thence make them happy; 
and thus both ſhew their origin to be from 
God", the fountain of all goodneſs and hap- 


pineſs, 
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Be vxcx's Sophocles, Ed. T. 863. 


«« Of law there can be no leſs acknowledged, than that 
her ſeat is the boſom of God, her voice the harmony of 
„the world: All things in heaven and earth do her ho- 


«© mage, 


are to be conſidered. | 133 


pineſs. Therefore, generally ſpeaking, the DIS c. 
beſt and moſt judicious of men are the. X. ; 
firmeſt ſupporters of Religion and Law ; 
and none but bad or miſtaken perſons will 
encourage diſobedience to the dictates of 
either. The civil magiſtrate is the repre- 
ſentative and miniſter of law. His pro- 
vince 1s to ſecure the peaceable enjoyment 
of the moſt invaluable bleſſings to every 
member of ſociety. So long then as he 
confines himſelf within the limits of that 
power, with which the community has en- 
truſted him, diſobedience to the civil ma- 
giſtrate is an offence againſt public good, 
which deſerves and receives condign puniſh- 
ment inflicted by vindictive juſtice. And 
as the ſafety of every perſon is more or leſs 
endangered by the outrages which are com- 
mitted in defiance of the magiſtrate, who is 


the interpreter and enforcer of the law; fo 


„ mage, the very leaſt as feeling her care, and the greateſt 
« as not exempted from her power: Both angels and 
„ men, and creatures of what condition ſoever, though 
« each in different ſort and manner, yet all with uniform 
« conſent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
« joy.” Ho x' Ecclefiaſtical Polity, b. i, Conclufion, 


K 3 in 
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| 
N DISC. in duty to himſelf and ſociety at large, every 
; V. "HY N EE 
, perſon is bound to exert? himſelf in bring- 

ing to juſtice the violators of law, and the 
; difobedient to lawful governors. Obſerved 
then, as every individual is by ſo many 
ſpectators, who are all deeply intereſted to 
Teſtrain illegal conduct, let no man preſume 
to diſobey the magiſtrate, in hopes of im- 
punity. 

From parents and magiſtrates our duties 
extend to the whole compaſs of ſocial life; 
differing in kind, according to the relations 
we bear to the ſeveral members, with whom 
we are connected. But there is one rule 
of univerſal application: it is, that we in- 
jure no one, neither in his own perſon, nor 
in the perſon of her who ſhould be deareſt 
ö to him, and is moſt cloſely united with him; 
i nor in his property ; nor in his character : 
and in proportion as this general law is 
violated by us, we are in danger of bring- 
ing on ourſelves conſequences more or leſs 
ſerious and fatal, 


1 
1 
1 
10 
x 
C 


8 Nome Pond“? Arohüg Toptive 
Diog. Laert. in vita Pythagorz. 
Into 


are to be conſidered. 


Into extremes of wickedneſs few are D1sC. 


ſeen to plunge themſelves at once : there 1s 
uſually a progreſſion from ſmall beginnings 
to the laſt act of depravity. Theſe begin- 
nings originate from improper indulgence 
given to our paſſions at an early period of 
our age. Let us then briefly examine this 
ſource of miſconduct, trace the degrees by 
which the heart proceeds from ſlight to groſs 
offences; and when we have viewed the 
enormity to which trivial faults may ultim- 
ately lead, let even trivial faults be avoided 
by us to the utmoſt of our power. 

With a view to our preſervation there is 
implanted in us a diſpoſition to reſent in- 
Juries : and as the love of life is ſtrong in 
our nature, this tendency to reſentment 
equally prevails. So long as the influence 
of this propenſity confines itſelf merely to 
the repelling of what may be hurtful to us, 
the propenſity itſelf, being directed to the 
end for which it was intended, has nothing 
in it blameable. But if we ſuffer ourſelves 


Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. JuvenaL, 
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DISC. to be irritated on flight '' occaſions, and by 


cauſes of provocation rather imaginary than 
real, then we are culpable in miſapplying 
our paſſion of anger ; and through ſuch 
miſapplication we firſt inevitably excite un- 
eaſineſs to ourſelves, and then probably 
create unhappineſs to the objects of our diſ- 
pleaſure : and long continued habits of in- 
dulging reſentment without controul have 
often terminated ** in a crime of the deepeſt 
dye, even in murder itſelf, If then we are 


either fretful or ſullen, or haſty in our diſ- 
poſition, let us begin early to learn, and 


never ceaſe to practiſe with vigilance over 


ourſelves, that moſt neceſſary, but moſt dif- 
ficult“ art, the art of governing our temper. 
If this be not acquired and exerciſed, we 


* Non maximz, quæ maximz ſunt interdum ire, injuriz 
Faciunt. TER. Hec. 3. 1. 27. 
Qui non moderabitur irz, 
Infeftum volet eſſe, dolor quod ſuaſerit et mens, 
Dum pcenas odio per vim feſtinet inulto. 
Hor. Ep. 1. i. ii. 60. 
Animum rege, qui niſi paret, 


12 


Imperat; hunc fraais, hunc tu compeſce catenis. 


Hor, Ep. I. 1, 2, 62. 
ſhall 


are to be conſidered. 


ſhall continually be in danger either of ex- DISC. 
1 . yo . V. 
poſing ourſelves to ridicule by ading ab- 


ſurdly ; or of loſing eſteem by ſpeaking rude- 
ly ; or of incurring contempt by offering 
violence: it may too happen, in a fatal and 
unguarded moment of intemperate fury, 
that we way perpetrate a deed, the penalty 


of which muſt be untimely and ignominious 
death. 


There are paſſions, in the reſtraint of 
which our chaſtity is concerned; and not 
our chaſtity only, but with it alſo are con- 
need our health, our abilities, our fortune, 
our character. The impure ſins of darkneſs 
have a natural tendency to debilitate ** the 
body, to enfeeble the mind, to ſlacken in- 
duſtry, to baniſh attention in the prudent : 
management of temporal affairs“, and to 
create indifference for the eſteem of ſociety. 
When appetite hath once gotten dominion 


'+ Libidinoſa et intemperans adoleſcentia effœtum cor- 
pus tradit ſenectuti. Cc, de Sen. ſ. g. 


'5 Labitvr interea res, et Vadimonia fiunt, 
Languent officia, atque ægrotat fama vacillans. 


Luck. 
Over 
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over reaſon, its cravings are inſatiable, and 
will be gratiſied at the expence of conſti- 
tution, talents, poſſeſſions, name, honour, 
religion. Be therefore the firſt and earlieſt 
powers of our reaſon exerted in reſiſting 
temptations which would lead to impurities; 
and be it the ſubject of our daily prayer, that 
God by his grace would enable us to avoid 
committing thoſe fins, the fruits of which 
are infamous, and the“ wages” deſtructive. 

If it were poſſible to realiſe the viſionary 
plan of making all property equal, there 
could not happen to human ſociety a greater 
misfortune than the adopting of ſuch a 
meafure. For if to property, and the ob- 
jects connected with it, were preſcribed a 
limit which might not be excecded, that 
ardour with which in the preſent ſtate of 
competition and inequality either profeſ- 
ſional or commercial arts are purſued, would 
be extinguiſhed in thoſe who are now in- 
duſtrious; and as for perſons already diſ- 
poſed to idleneſs, if they were exempted 
from the neceſſity of working for their 


ſubſiſtence, in want of better employment, 
(ſince 


are lo be conſidered. 


(fince employment of ſome kind man will D 1s E. 
find to amuſe himſelf,) they would have re 


courſe to the moſt vicious practices; whence 
the groſſeſt corruption of manners and prin- 
ciples would ſoon become general. Such 
depravity would create univerſal confuſion, 
and thence muſt reſult the dire calamities of 
civil diſcord. On the other hand, let there 
be holden out encouragement to the en- 
creaſing of property by fair and honeſt 
means, there will then be promoted inge- 
nuity in diſcovering arts and application in 
learning them; activity in acquiring wealth, 
and frugality in expending it; temperance, 
the effect of frugality; ſubordination ariſing 
from the arrangement of different perſons 
into different claſſes, and from the diſtribu- 
tion and gradation of labour in each claſs ; 
law that will regulate our dealings one with 
another; and religion that will enforce the 
dictates of law by the moſt ſolemn ſanctions. 
ouch are the bleſſings derived from the free 
power of augmenting property. But in 
vain were this power either given or exer- 
ciſed, if property, when acquired, were not 

ſecure ; 
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DIS c. ſecure: for in that caſe, all the evils of 


equaliſation would enſue, with the additional 

rievance that the honeſt and induſtrious 
would be ſpoiled and plundered by the vil- 
lanous and diſſipated. In wiſdom therefore, 
and with the trueſt ſenſe of regard for the 
real intereſts of every individual in ſocial 
life, divine and human laws unite in ſecur- 


ing property, by deeming it ſacred, and by 


annexing penalties of the ſevereſt nature to 
violations of the commandment which pro- 
claims Thou ſhalt not ſteal.” The prin- 
ciple on which theſe penalties are inflicted, is 
not regard to the intrinſic value of the pro- 
perty ſtolen ; but it is conſideration of the 
horrid train of enormities which would be 
introduced, if thefts were allowed to pals 
with impunity. To prevent ſuch enormi- 
ties, the ſtrongeſt check is laid on that which 
is the ſource of many other crimes, the {in 
of ſtealing. 


Although extremities of puniſhment and 
infamy await only deeds notoriouſly iniquit- 


ous, yet to every act of fraudulent deſign is 


affixed diſgrace, becauſe ſuch act is contrary 


to 


ql 
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are to be conſidered. 


to juſtice, becauſe it tends to deſtroy mutual 91s c. 


confidence, and becauſe, if ſuffered to pro- 
ceed without public diſapprobation, it might 
ſubvert that foundation of civiliſed ſociety, 
ſecurity of property. He therefore that 
wiſhes to be eſteemed as a man of upright 
integrity, muſt not only abhor ſuch acts of 
injuſtice as will call for the vengeance of 
criminal law, but he muſt deteſt the little 
arts of deceiving, the cunning tricks of over- 
reaching, the ſubtle contrivances of ſecret 
thieving. From deceiving, over-reaching, 
and thieving begins the career of improbity; 
and though perſons who are guilty of theſe 
offences, may not, perhaps, venture quite ſo 
far as the utmoſt tranſgreſſion of juſtice, yet 
it ſeldom. happens but that ſooner or later 
they are detected in ſome tranſaction, the 
baſeneſs of which renders them contempt- 
ible, 

Whatever may be their ſituations, yet 
moſt perſons are affected by loſs of charac- 


ter. Some are injured in their buſineſs ; 


Nam fame quidem ac fidei damnua majora eſſe, quim 
que æſtimari poſſent. Liv, iii. 72, 
ſome 
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DISC. ſome are bereft of peace in their minds; 
Aa. UP ſome are even deprived of life by the viru- 
- © lence of calumny. The“ bearing of falſe 
* witneſs” therefore, when it hurts any one 
in his employment is indirect robbery; 
when it cauſes vexation, it is malicious 
cruelty : when it ſhortens exiſtence, it i 
abſolute murder. And indeed, although the 
crime of vilifying another not unfrequently 
ariſes from wanton levity, which thinks it 
witty to ſport with reputation, yet the {in 
of bearing falſe witneſs very often proceeds 
from direct intention to do injury, and is 
often committed for the purpoſe of gratify- 
ing either deſire, or envy, or revenge: from 
which ſource whenever it ſprings, it hath 
in one caſe all the guilt of adultery, in 
another of ſtealing, in another of aſſaſſina- 
tion. On no pretence ſhould encourage- 
ment be given to evil-ipeaking. He that 
loves to indulge his petulance or vanity by 
traducing character, ſhould be ſhunned * as 
a man that would diſturb ſociety : and he 


27 


Longe ſuge; dummodo rifum 

Excutiat ſibi, non hie cuiquam parcet amico. 

Hon. S. i. 4. 34 
that 
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that with baſe deſign brings a falſe accuſation D 1s c. 
againſt the innocent, deſerves that puniſh- * 
ment, which, if the guilt were proved, the 
accuſed perſon would have undergone *, 
Experience proves, that although the 
oreater part of mankind do not proceed to 
extremities of ſin, yet all are diſpoſed to one 
or other of thoſe vices, which, if purſued, 
would lead to ſuch extremities. Now as no 
man, who addicts himſelf to a favourite 
vice, can preſcribe to himſelf bounds which 
he is aſſured he ſhall not be tempted to tranſ 
egreſs, ſo it will be prudent in thoſe, who 
foreknow the wretchedneſs they ſhould 
endure if they ſhould be carried on to 
ſins of the higheſt enormity, to ſecure 
their happineſs by reſiſting vices of inferior 
guilt, the tendency of which is ultimately 
towards deſtruction. This will be avoiding 
the very entrance on a wrong courſe, But 
what is the practice of the inconſiderate? 
The natural propenſity they have to vice 


„By a moſt equitable ſentence ** they hanged Haman 
Don the gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai.“ 


EsTHEtR, vii. 10. 
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they encreaſe by intemperance, and ſtimulate 
by drunkenneſs. He that through drunken. 
neſs hath loſt his reaſon, is prepared for the 
committing of every fin, to which either his 
own prevailing inclination may direct, or 
the ſeducing words of debauched companions 


may entice him. The evils indeed of excel; 


in drinking are ſo many and ſo ſerious, that 
to caution the unthinking againſt contraQ- 
ing habits of indulgence in this vice, will be 
much to our preſent purpoſe. And this 
cannot be done more effectually, than by 
ſhewing the progreſs of the vice itſelf, and 
the gradation from inconveniences to loſſes, 
and from loſſes to miſeries, by which it works 
the ruin of its votaries. 

When the fervour of youth is ſo far 
abated, that wearineſs of application either 
in mind or body cannot be relieved by ſim- 
ple ſuſtenance, recourſe to means of ſupport 
more nutritive is confeſſedly innocent. And 
no reaſonable perſon will deny, that in proper 
places and on ſuitable occaſions, the rules of 
ſtrict temperance may be enlarged, and 
ſomething more than what abſolute neceſſity 

requires, 


are to be conſidered. 


requires, may be granted to ſocial feſtivity. D 1 * C. 
Thus far all is well: let us only be mode. 


rate, and there is nothing hitherto culpable: 
in either of theſe caſes, we do but uſe our 
liberty to that purpoſe which reaſon allows, 
and which religion does not forbid. But 
this liberty, like many other powers, when 
entruſted to the inexperienced and thought- 
leſs, becomes to them an occaſion of much 
miſchief, through the miſapplication with 
which it is perverted. Does nature require 
additional nouriſhment ? That, which pry- 
dently applied would have been ſalutary, by 
imprudent exceſs they make injurious to 
their health. Are ſeaſons of relaxation al- 
lowable? The enlivening converſation of 
feſtive hilarity is ſucceeded either by the ri- 
diculous incoherence, or noiſy clamour, or 
humiliating inſenſibility of drunkenneſs. 
Proceeding thus, perhaps for ſome few 
years, they at length anticipate the wants of 
nature, and negleCting at frequent intervals 
their neceſſary occupation, they miſpend 
hours and days in drowning their intellect, 
and in reducing themſelves either to the 
ſtupidity of idiots, or the phrenzy of mad- 
Vol. II, L men. 
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DISC. men. Thus grows the habit. And now 
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for its conſequences. 
If the perſon addicted to exceſſive drink- 
ing be deſigned for a learned profeſſion, the 
vice he is purſuing will aſſuredly tend to 
diſqualify him for intellectual attainments, 
For through the phyſical operations of re- 
peated drunkenneſs, the fineſt mental abili- 
ties, whether ſtrong ſenſe, or retentive me- 
mory, or quick imagination, will gradually 
be impaired: and it is too often ſeen, that 
many, who when young were admired for 
their uncommon capacity, have at an early 
ſtage of manhood, been lamented by thoſe 
who loved, and inſulted by thoſe who 
envied them, as men who had beſotted the 
brighteſt talents, had become burthenſome to 
themſelves, diſgraceful to their ſociety, and 
contemptible to the world ; and this ſacrifice 
of all their nobler faculties they had made 
to the miſerable gratifications of a low vice! 
In the line of commerce or agriculture, if 
he, who by his ſituation ſhould be the chief 
direQor, habituates himſelf to drunkenneſs, 
either his ingenuity in planning becomes 
gradually.dull, or his calculations of loſs and 
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gain are irregular; till at length he finds PIs c. 


himſelf ſunk into diſrepute and fallen into 
decayed circumſtances. Degraded and diſ- 
treſſed, he has then only to lament his paſt 
folly with unavailing ſorrow, a ſorrow that 
can reſtore him neither his forfeited credit 
nor his ſquandered opulence. 

If drunkenneſs be the vice of one in hum- 
ble condition, it ſoon reduces him to want 
and wretchedneſs. For as the drunkard hath 
neither induſtry to undertake, nor capacity 
to execute any work aſſigned him, he is diſ- 
carded by thoſe, who in exchange for his 
labour would have given him ſubſiſtence; 
and then for his daily food he has no other 
means of ſupply, than either the precarious 
earnings of diſgraceful beggary, or the more 
infamous wages of diſhoneſt theft. 

Such are ſome of the inconveniences, 
loſſes, and miſeries, by which drunkenneſs 
ruins thoſe who are addicted to it, in matters 
merely of worldly concern. But added to 
theſe calamities are other evils of a moment- 
ous nature. That body, which God hath 
siven him, endued with health, ſtrength, 
and other powers fitted for the purpoſes of 

L 2 active 
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DI $C. active life, the drunkard by his iritempertite 
makes disfigured and dectepit' at that pe- 
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riod of his age, when had he lived in fobi- 
ety he had been firm and robuſt. That 
ſoul, which God hath imparted to hit, 
furniſhed with marvellous faculties and in- 
tended for improvement in ſpiritual perfec- 
tion, by his habitual excels he hath either 
Kupified **, or rendered the ſeat of impurity 
and och 

But after ſome few years (for the whole 
term vf man's life extends but to few years!) 
cometh the end of all their actions to the 
drunkard, to the bearer of falſe witnels, to 
the ſtealer, to the adulterer, to him that dil- 
obeyeth his parents, to the deſpiſer of re 
ligion, and blaſphemer againſt God, To 
this end ſhould our view be directed. For, 


"9 Os veos Ee OVTtc, Tos TWUAT av 6101, gr vd. 05 
virehgsves, Tas xs 6ey07T0} * aro guy nyo GA Norra 
vo: Popurroty eTyrovws de avxunen oa Yngws rrgorrig Toig nut 
TeTeaypueroig ie N perry Tos de rh? Hag * Ta W 
dt 60 T1) YSOTHTS Sade a ports ra % Xanetwa tg Th near,” 4 
p44v08s Xen, Mem, I. ii. e. i. £3 


20 See Biſhop SHERLOCK, vol. iv. Diſc, 104 p. #65. 
ed, 1704. 


ſurely 
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ſurely as there is a God and a future ſtate, D Is c. 


the iſſue will not be the ſame to him that 
hath rightly employed, and to him that hath 
miſuſed his talents; to him that hath en- 
deavoured to lead a virtuous life, and to him 
that hath perſiſted in a courſe of wicked- 
neſs, Even in this ſtate of exiſtence, the 
fruits of virtue and vice are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, different as to mental ſatisfaction: but 
however with reſpect to this or other cir- 
cumſtances our actions may terminate here, 
yer thts is not the only ſtate for which man 
is deſigned. There will be another ſtate ; 
in which, it 1s both reaſonable to conclude, 
and ſcriptural to affirm, that thoſe who have 
done good will be happy, and thoſe who 
have done evil will be miſerable, If this 
final reſult of our preſent canduQ were 
duly remembered, we ſhoyld have the 
ſtrongeſt inducement moſt cautiouſly and 
conſcientiouſly to avoid not only actual fin, 
but even whatever in its remote gonſe- 
quences may lead to fin, 
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DISCOURSE VI. 
Cauſes which make Men diſlike Truth, 
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GAL. iv. 0 


Am I therefore become your enemy, becauſe I 


tell you the truth ? 
DISC. A MONG other ill effe@s of inordinate 
VI. .* „ . . ” 
— propenſity and vicious inclination, there 


is this moſt unhappy and prejudicial con- 
ſequence; at the very time, in which we 
have the greateſt need of ſalutary admoni- 
tion, we are leaſt diſpoſed either to ſeek or 
adopt it. When we have thrown off the 
reſtraints of reaſon and religion, and yielded 
ourſelves to the dominion of paſſion and 
appetite, our will becomes averſe from every 
thing that has the appearance of contradic- 


tion 
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tion to its deſires, and our underſtanding * 01 s c. 
no longer retains the ſame facility and clear- VI, 
neſs of diſtinction in diſcerning the differ 
ence of right and wrong, of good and evil, 
with which it before diſcovered the true 
line of moral rectitude. 4s 

Are we too much influenced by the ſelfiſh 
paſſions ? Whether our exceſſive attention 
to private intereſt betray us into inſatiable 
covetouſneſs or unbounded ambition, the 
diſapprobation of advice will in either caſe 
be equally ſtrong. Any ſuggeſtions, deſign- 
ing to correct the fraudulent arts or mean 
practices of covetouſneſs, would be imputed 
either to an affectation of tender conſcience, 
or to a prodigal diſregard of pecuniary ad- 
vantage : and any cautions, tending to re- 
tard the progreſs of immoderate ambition, 
would be aſcribed to rigid auſterity and 
ſhallow knowledge of the world. 


z « Upon examination, you will find that men's reaſon 
and judgment fail, in the very ſame proportion that 
« vice and paſſion prevail.” 

Bp. SKERLOCK Diſc. vi. vol. iv, p. 177. ed. 1764: 
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152 Caufes which make 
D * 1 c. Do the vindictive paſſions predominate? 


, Anger impels the mind to ſome act of vio- 
lence, with a degree of impetuoſity that 
overlooks all intermediate conſiderations, 
and forces it with precipitation to exhauſt 
its fury on the object of its reſentment, 
Revenge works with more flow but more 
malignant determination : it cheriſhes the 
wound that rankles in the boſom ; aggra- 
vates the cauſes of ſuſpicion and hatred; 
broods over dark and inſidious thoughts; 
oceupies itſelf with conceiving means of 
deſtruction to the perſons offending; and 
defifts not from its horrid purpoſe, till its 
defire of retaliating be fully gratified. Thus 
anger is more haſty, and revenge more ſul- 
len than to obey dictates, which would 
teach ſelf-government ; and he that would 
wiſh to promote reconciliation, would but 
incur diſpleaſure and be deemed imper- 
tinent. | 

Are we deluded by the deceitfulneſs of 
groſſer ſin? This involves the mind in a 
degree of darkneſs, which cannot admit the 

1 light of truth. If the fineſt paintings have 

no 
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| no beauty for the blind, nor the ſweeteſt Þ 1 I's C. 
harmony have charms for the deaf, | WH... 
neither can moral and religious truths have 
any perſuaſive influence on him, who has 
been long accuſtomed to hear, ſee, imagine, 
and practiſe nothing but what is vicious. 
| His paſſions are ſo enflamed by corrupt 
gratification, that they totally exclude the 
cooler judgment of reaſon : his appetites ſo 
| inceſſantly demand intemperate indulgence, 
| that they leave him no ſpace for reflection, 
f no opportunity for the exerciſe of ſober 
| thought, no leiſure for liſtening to the voice 
of conſcience : ſhould words of moral and 
; religious concern chance to ſtrike his ear, 
. yet from being long habituated to view all 
| things, not immediately conducive to ſenſual 
| pleaſure, through the falſe repreſentation of 
t perverted judgment, he will not approve, 
. he cannot underſtand the ſimple language 
of unaffected and diſpaſſionate advice. 
f There is moreover a hardneſs of heart, 
a which is gradually encreaſed by repeated 
e acts of groſſer ſin. In the beginnings of 
e vice, the pangs of conſcience will frequently 
0 and 
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D * - C. and forcibly agitate the offender ; but as in 

ww the body the external limbs become leſs 

delicate when inured to hardſhip, ſo in the 

foul the internal ſenſes become leſs ſuſcepti- 

ble of remorſe, when addicted to continual 

violation of ſobriety and purity. In natural 

and moral caſes the effe& of habit is the 

ſame : Conſcience by degrees will grow ob- 

durate, till at length the offender be given 

up to a mind ſo void of feeling“, as to be 
morally dead in ſin. 

As ſuch are the effeQs ariſing from an 
undue prevalence of the ſelfiſh or vindictive 
paſſions, and from the deceitfulneſs of groſ- 
ſer ſin; we may conclude, that from one 
or other of theſe cauſes it generally proceeds; 
that although the truth be ſpoken with the 
pureſt intentions and for the very beſt and 
moſt important ſervices, yet it is frequently 
either received with indifference, or rejected 
with diſpleaſure ; and thoſe who deliver it 
are hated as enemies and hence become ob- 
jects marked out for vengeance. And upon 


See Eph. iv. 19. | 
examin- 


Men diſlike Truth. 


examination of facts recorded in hiſtory, DIS c. 


we ſhall actually find that men wiſe and ex- 
emplary, inſpired Prophets, holy Apoſtles, 
and even our Divine Lord himſelf, were 
treated with inſult and afflicted by perſecu- 
tion, becauſe they admoniſhed perſons no- 
toriouſly corrupted and enſlaved by one or 
other of thoſe inordinate propenſities and 
vicious appetites. 

It ſhall now be our employment to con- 
firm this aſſertion, by ſelecting ſome in- 
ſtances from ſacred hiſtory ; on which 
whilſt we expatiate, perhaps we may not 
only prove that the covetous, the ambitious, 
the reſentful, the groſsly ſenſual, are ene- 
mies to truth ; but we may alſo ſuggeſt ſome 
remarks which will lead to improvement. 

The cities of the plain exhibit man in the 
moſt abandoned ſtate of abominable de- 
pravity. To Lot, who with deep abhor- 
rence condemned their vile practices, the 
inhabitants exclaimed, this one fellow 
* came in to ſojourn, and he will needs be 


* judge.“ Cenſure, to minds thus im- 


3 Gen. xix. 9. 


merſed 
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D 55. merſed in the fouleſt ſins, md not be 

bear without extreme indignation. Blind- 
neſs and deſtruction enſued from their 
wiekedneſs, and to this moment their name 
is ſtamped with the blackeſt characters of 
indelible infamy. 

The confinement of Joſeph, whence was 
it occaſioned? Like a man of integrity, he 
refuſed to inſult his maſter's honour; like 
a man of piety, he feared to violate the laws 
of God. How (ſays he) can I do this 
great wickedneſs, and fin againſt God“? 
A rebuke thus ſerious, from one of rank in- 
ferior, provoked the tempter to malicious 
revenge. The conſequence of his ſanQity 
was a falſe charge, which doubtleſs his ac- 
cuſer hoped would procure his death. Im- 
priſonment is adjudged ; and thence began 
the proſperity of Joſeph. Thus what hy- 
man iniquity had deſigned to be a puniſh- 
ment, the goodneſs of God converted jato 
a bleſſing ; an example this, which enforces 
and illuſtrates that moſt admirable, ſalutary, 
and comprehenſive precept, keep inne- 
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« cency, and take heed unto the thing that D1s Cc. 


« is right ; for that ſhall bring a man peace 
« at the laſt*.” 

When he, that was afterwards the leader 
of the Iſraelites, began to enquire into the 
condition of the people, with whom by 
deſcent he was connected, he beheld © two 
©« men of the Hebrews ſtriving with each 
« other ©,” Oppreſſed, as they were, by 
ſervitude and cruelty, they ſhould have been 
prompted, by every conſideration of mutual 
intereſt and general concern, to have culti- 
vated peace and ſtrengthened attachment 
amongſt themſelves. When through violent 
anger, a diſpoſition to unanitnity had been 
interrupted, it was an act of benevolence to 
admoniſh the contending parties of their 
imprudence, in aggravating by private diſ- 
ſenſion the miſeries already inflicted on 
them in their ſtate of bondage. Hoping to 
reconcile the Hebrews that were at variance, 
Moſes “ ſaid to him that did the wrong, 
** wherefore ſmiteſt thou thy brother?“ 


5 Pf, xxxvii. 38. 6 Ex. li. 13. 7 Ibid. 
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DISC. 


— — 


Cauſes which make 


Why doſt thou offer violence to one of thy 
own nation and kindred ? He, who is the 
aggreſſor in any deed of injuſtice, is com- 
monly leſs placable than he who ſuffers: he 
uſually perſiſts in hatred to the perſon in- 
jured, and reſents any interpoſition which 
would allay his animoſity. Such was the 
conduct of the culpable Hebrew. In re- 
turn for the kindneſs deſigned by his ad- 
moniſher, he replies, Who made thee 


« a prince and a judge over us; intendeſt 


« thou to kill me, as thou killedſt the 


„Egyptian“? He was not content with a 


retort of ſcorn and inſolence, but ungrate- 
fully meant to reproach the friend of his 
countrymen, for having avenged an inſulted 
Hebrew, at the peril of his own life. 80 


incapable of diſcerning the good purpoſe, 


for which thoſe who regard us give their 
advice, and ſo unthankful for the exertions 
made by them in our behalf, are we ren- 
dered by anger. 


o Ex, ii. 14. 
© Flee 
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& Flee to thy place ?,” exclaims Balak to DIS c. 
Balaam, ſmiting his hands with wrath and LI. 
vexation. And yet what was the offence, 
by which Balaam had incurred this diſ- 
pleaſure? His inclination was corrupt enough 
for the executing of any purpoſe enjoined 
him : but there was a ſuperior power of 
conſcience and a divine prohibition, which 
forbad his devoting the Iſraelites to deſtruc- 
tion. Workers of iniquity require inſtru- 
ments prepared for all, even the moſt deſ- 
perate, practices: thoſe, who are yet in- 
fluenced by conſcience and religion, are not 
fit ſervants for men, who, through means the 
moſt oppoſite to moral ſenſe and to rever- 
ence for God, would ſacrifice all regard for 
human and divine commands in order to 
obtain the object of their wiſhes. Balaam 
had in one reſpe& violated his conſcience 
by going to Balak : but he was not ſo de- 
termined to oppoſe all reſtraints of duty, as 
to attempt execrating the Iſraelites in de- 
hance of God! So far at leaſt he deſerves 


JJ -- RTE  - 


* GOO Hts © 


7 © 


* » Numb. xxiv. 11. 


com- 


DISC. 
VI. 


— — 


Cauſes wbiab make 


commendation, as he would not proceed to 
extreme evil for the wages of corruption, 
But Balak conceived a man, who would thus 
ſpeak the truth, an enemy to his intereſt, 
he therefore withholds from Balaam all the 
honours intended as a reward for unrighte- 
ous fervices, and diſmiſſes him with reſent. 
ment. 

The Levitical law had forbidden the 
Iſraelites ſo to alienate their land, as to fell 
it paſt recovery. Ahab wiſhed to purchaſe 
the vineyard of Naboth, but the poſſeſſot 
refuſed to part with the © inheritance of his 
« fathers,” He feared to diſobey the or- 
dinance of God, however he might have 
been recompenſed for ſuch tranſgreſſion. 
What Ahab could not acquire by purchaſe, 
he gained by the moſt oppreſſive iniquity, 
Witneſſes were ſuborned to charge Naboth 
with blaſphemy, and through their perjury 
the innocent man was condemned and 
ſtoned to death. No obſtruction now re- 
mained in the way of Ahab ; he took pot- 


0 1 Kings, xxi. 3. 
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ſeſſion of the vineyard, ſince Naboth was no DISC. 
more. Elyah the prophet was ſent to re- — 
prove Ahab: the guilty violator of juſtice 

no ſooner beheld this pious man advancing, 

than he exclaimed, Haſt thou found me, 

« O mine enemy?!“ Thus quickly does 
conſcience take the alarm, confound the per- 
petrator of an atrocious action, and dread 

the preſence of one who will reprove it. 

Elijah did but execute the duties of his 

office in rebuking the impieties of Ahab; 

but that alone was ſufficient cauſe for 
making him odious to a man wicked and 
iniquitous as Ahab was. 

A continuance of God's favour, and the 
conſequence of it, national proſperity, were 
promiſed to the Jews on the expreſs con- 
dition that they ſhould obey the divine 
commands in all reſpects, but more parti- 
cularly in rejecting idolatry. Such however 
was their propenſity to adopt the ſuperſti- 
tions of the people, whom they had con- 
quered, that the temple of God was ſome- 


1 1 Kings, xxi. 20. 
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DISC. times polluted by the introduction of idols. 


Againſt a ſin thus repugnant to their own 
law, and in itſelf thus inſulting to 'the 
Majeſty of the Supreme Being, the prophets 
ceaſed not to warn their countrymen. But 
what return did they experience for their 
zeal in the cauſe of God, and for their an- 
xiety to avert deſtruction from their cities? 
« They were ſtoned, they were ſawn aſun- 
« der, they were tempted, they were lain with 
&« the ſword, they wandered about in ſheep- 
e ſkins and goat-ſkins, being deſtitute, affliQ- 
« ed, tormented ; they wandered in deſerts 
« and in mountains, and in dens and eaves cf 
« the earth“. Thus does St. Paul deſcribe 
the ſufferings of thoſe, who in ſucceſſion were 
raiſed up toadmonitſh the Jews; and thus does 
he confirm the ſolemn confeſſion in which 
the Levites bewail before God, © our fathers 
< were diſobedient, and rebelled again 
e thee, and caſt thy law behind their backs, 
« and flew thy prophets, which teſtified 
* againſt them to turn them to thee **,” 


* Heb. vi. 37. 13 Neh. ix, 16-26. 
When 
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When the Jews were reſtored from their D ISC. 
captivity in Babylon, they did indeed deſiſt 3 
from idolatry, but in other inſtances they 
continued equally obſtinate againſt advice, 
and equally ungrateful to thoſe who ſpake 
the truth, as their fathers had been. In 
proof of this, let their conduct towards our 
Divine Lord be conſidered. 

At the time in which our Saviour dwelt 
on earth, the Phariſees were the leading per- 
ſons among the Jews. They were charac- 
teriſed by their pretenſions to ſuperior 
ſtrictneſs in the obſerving of ritual ordi- 
nances. But with all their pretenſions, as 
they were notoriouſly covetous and ſpiritu- 
ally proud; as they perverted the law of 
God by traditions favourable to their own 
rapacity and arrogance; as their worſhip 
was more oſtentatious and affected, than 
real and ſincere; they were neither moral 
nor religious in the manner required 
by the law and the prophets. It was 
indeed incumbent on them to diſcharge 
punctually the ceremonial parts of the 
Moſaic inſtitution : but the ſame inſtitution 

M 2 demanded 
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DISC. demanded of them much more than this 
VI. 
wo— Outward ſervice. The whole heart puri- 
hed from vice, and the ſoul humbly de- 
voted to the love and fear of God, are in 
their Sacred Writings continually pointed 
out as the moſt acceptable ſacrifices which 
could be offered to the Almighty. But 
from reformation of morals, and from 
principles of vital piety, as the Phariſees 
had deviated themſelves, ſo alſo they 
miſled the people; teaching them to reſt 
ſatisfied with external forms, but inculcat- 
ing nothing of inward goodneſs. It there» 
fore became Him, whoſe gracious purpoſe 
was the redemption of mankind from the 
practice and guilt of fin, to reprove the 
vices of thoſe, who by their authority and 
example had corrupted moral virtue, and 
who, whilſt they burthened religious wor- 
ſhip with numerous obſervances, had ex- 


4 cluded- that ſimple and rational ſervice of a 
. devout mind which ſhould always accompany 
* forms, and without which, all forms are but 
. ſhew and hypocriſy. But this work of re- 
= formation was the chief cauſe which of- 
* fended 
1 
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fended the Phariſees. Chriſt was a light 51s c. 


that ſhone amidſt darkneſs, ** but the dark- 
« neſs comprehended it not '*,” i. e. did not 
admit, did not receive it in its full influence, 
Sin had blinded the eyes of their mind, that 
they could not diſcern ** the beauty of ho- 
„ lineſs,” nor admire the excellency of 
goſpel precepts: © they loved darkneſs rather 
than light, becauſe their deeds were evil. 
That their faults ſhould be expoſed, their 
opinions contradicted, their errors corrected, 
their authority diminiſhed, were occaſions 
of reſentment never to be forgiven, till ven- 
geance could be ſatiated by the death of 
Him, whoſe life and doctrine reproached 
their iniquity. Enſlaved as they were by 
the influence of malign paſſions, they had 
not moral liberty to exerciſe their minds in 
judging of our Lord's claim to Divine Miſ- 
hon from the works he wrought : nor 
could they be diſpoſed to acknowledge Him, 
whom they hated and perſecuted, as the 
Meſſiah that was promiſed by their ſcriptures, 


+ St. John, i. 8. 1 St. John, iii. 19. 
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D Is c. and whoſe coming was foreſeen and moſt 
Fa aſſuredly believed by Abraham the founder 
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of the Jewiſh nation. When therefore Jeſus 


tells them that God was his Father“, 
that they had not the love of God in 
« them“, that © if they believed in Moſes, 
they would have believed in Him alſo, 
the Jews “ ſought to kill him“.“ They 
were meditating how to execute their un- 


Juſt purpoſe, when Jeſus again aſſerts his 


Divine Origin“, enforces the neceſſity of 
believing on him“ for the obtaining of fal- 
valtion, aſſerts that thoſe only are truly free, 
who, through faith in Him, emancipate 
themſelves from the dominion of corrupt ap- 
petites; and aſſureth the Jews, that as they 
perſiſted in fin they were the ſervants of 
ſin“, however they might conceive them- 
ſelves free in deſcent from Abraham their 
progenitor. Theſe declarations were found- 
ed in truth, and on that very account ex- 


"5 St. John, v. 18. 7 St. John, v. 42. 
15 St. John, v. 46. *9 St. John, v. 18, 
. am viii. 23. ** St. John, viii. 24. 


2? St. John, viii. 34. 
aſperated 
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aſperated minds ineapable of embracing or D! l 8 C. 
loving truth. Our Lord, who knew wp 
what was in man“, and who on all occa- 
ſions © perceived the wickedneſs**” of his 
perſecutors, tells them plainly the ground 
of their determined malice: ©* Ye ſeek to 
« kill me, a man that hath told you the 
« truth*;” * Becauſe I tell you the truth, 
« ye believe me not“: Which of you 
“ convinceth me of ſin? and if I foy the 
truth, why do ye not believe me?” 

This obſtinacy of the Jews, in refiſting 
all the means of grace vouchſafed to them 
by God throngh his prophets and Divine 
Son, at length terminated in ſuch a diſper- 
ſion of their people, as was never known 
in the records of hiſtory: and to this day 
they are living witneſſes atteſting the truth 
of our Lord's predictions, and teaching the 
world that rejecting the Goſpel of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, through vicious principles, de- 


St. John, 11. 25. St. Matth. xxii. 18. 
* St. John, viii. 40. 26 St. John, vii. 45. 
St. John, viii. 46. 
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D L ; 0 praved habits, and conceited pre} judices, can 
— be no trivial offence in the ſight of that 
| God, who can will nothing but in the moſt 


Cauſes which make 


perfect wiſdom and for the moſt beneſicent 
end, and who therefore could not have ſent 
into the world his Eternal Son as a Divine In- 
ſtructor and powerful Redeemer, but for pur- 
poſes moſt important in themſelves and ſalu- 
tary in their conſequences. But as God hath 
ſent ſo exalted a Perſon, and through him 
has claimed our attention, if there be any 
reverence due to the commands of God, it 


is due to the Goſpel containing thoſe com- 


mands; and all diſregard of the Goſpel, 
when clearly revealed, muſt appear ſinful as 
being a diſhonour to Gd. 

The diſciples of our Lord were taught 
by Him to expect, that in the work of their 
miniſtry they ſhould experience the moſt 
ſevere affliction. If (ſays He) they have 
« perſecuted me, they will alſo perſecute 
« you.” © They ſhall lay their hands on 
vou, and perſecute you, delivering you up 


* St. John, xv. 20, 


cc to 
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to the Synagogues, and into priſons, being D18C. 
« brought before kings and rulers for my 2 
« name's ſake *?.”” Le ſhall be betrayed 
& both by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolk, 
« and friends; and ſome of you ſhall they 
« cauſe to be put to death *.” © Yea the 
« time cometh, that whoſoever killeth you, 
« will think that he doth God ſervice *'.” 
Theſe predictions of our Lord were literally 
accompliſhed in the perſonal ſufferings en- 
dured by his diſciples. St. Peter and St. 
John being brought. before the Jewiſh 
council, were condemned firſt to impriſon- 
ment and then to ſtripes”. St. James, by 
the command of Herod, was killed with the 
{word **, St. Stephen, by the furious zea- 
lots, was caſt out of the city and ſtoned . 
St. Paul thus deſcribes the evils he had 
ſuſtained ; © Of the Jews five times received 
“ forty ſtripes, ſave one: thrice was I 
&* beaten with rods, once was I ſtoned ©.” 


29 St. Luke, xxi. 12. 30 St. Luke, xxi. 16. 
31 St. John, xvi. 2. * Acts, c. iv. & v. 
33 Acts, xii. 2. 3+ Acts, vii. 58, 9. 


73 2 Cor, xi. 24. 
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DISC. And whence all this enmity to the Apoſtles? 
ow." They had given to the Jews no other of. 
fence, than that they had faithfully executed 
the important commiſſion which their Lord 
had entruſted to them, by endeavouring to 
convince both Jews and Gentiles that Jeſus 
was the Chriſt the Son of God; that ſalvation 
was to be obtained not by ritual obſervances, 
but by repentance for ſins paſt, and faith in 
Chriſt; and that it behoved all perſons to 
abandon their former wickedneſs, and thence- 
forth diſcharge conſcientiouſly the ſeveral 
duties incumbent on them, the duties of 
temperance in themſelves, of integrity to- 
wards their fellow-creatures, of ſanQity 
towards God; fince by his own reſurrec- 
tion Chriſt had demonſtrated, that from 
their graves he would raiſe up all that are 
dead, and that then ſhall follow a retribu- 
tion of happineſs or miſery, diſpenſed to 
every one according to the good or bad uſe 
which he may have made of the moral 
powers, ſpiritual advantages, and heavenly 
graces beſtowed on him by God in this life. 
Theſe 


Men diſlile Truth. 


Theſe were truths, not acceptable to the D * SC. 
Jews; nay more, not acceptable to many wu 


through the world“ at large either in for- 
mer or preſent days. Thoſe who love the 
worſt part, that is, the fins of the world, its 
irregular affections, its vicious habits, its 
ſenſual pleaſures, its inordinate defires, its 
corrupt practices, its groſs iniquities, are not 
much diſpoſed to admire or adopt the pre- 
cepts either of moral virtue or Chriſtian re- 
ligion. We have ſeen in ſacred hiſtory, we 
ſee it daily before our eyes, that in propor- 
tion as the heart is inclined to vice, it be- 
comes leſs deſirous of knowing and leſs fit 
for admitting the diQates of reaſon and the 
doctrines of revelation. But no one in his 
ſober ſenſes and ſound intellect can pretend 
to juſtify the following of his vicious pro- 
penſities and excluding of ſerious thought ; 
the very attempt to defend ſuch proceeding 
would be contradictory to the higher facul- 
ties with which he is endowed by Heaven. 


36 .——— —Þ — Ob hanc rem, 
Qudd ſunt, quos genus hoc minime juvat, utpote plures 
Culpari dignos. Has. S. 1. 4. 23. 


Con- 
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DIS c. Conſcience and reaſon bid us reſiſt evil ten. 
Vit dencies, and urge us to regard the ad modi- 
tions of thoſe whom experience has ena. 
bled and ſituation authoriſed to ſpeak the 
truth and give wholeſome counſel. If in 
theſe their ſuggeſtions conſcience and rea- 
fon dire& us properly, as unqueſtionably 
they do, then all inſinuations that would 
confirm the mind in habits of exceſs, and 
entirely divert it from ſeaſonable reflection, 
are to be conſidered as illuſive fallacies re- 
pugnant to right thinking, and founded on 
the miſrepreſentation of paſſions and appe- 
tites not duly controlled. But if looſe in- 
dulgence of paſſions and appetites be the 
chief obſtacle which impedes the force of 
reaſon and conſcience, then, as moral agents 
and rational Beings, we are bound to keep 
our paſſions and appetites in their juſt ba- 
lance and under proper reſtraint. When 
we have effected this arduous taſk, we ſhall 
have conſcience and reaſon aſſiſting our 
minds, and making them open to the con- 
viction“ of truth; truth itſelf we ſhall no 


37 „% Innocence is the only true preſerver of reaſon and 
Judgment.“ Bp. SHERLOCK, v. iv. D. vi. p. 184. 
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longer diſlike ; we ſhall neither lay aſide PIs c. 
with negle& the word of exhortation writ- vi 
ten in paſt ages; nor ſhall we turn away 
with averſion from the advice of thoſe, 
who in the line of their duty, in be- 
coming terms, and on ſuitable occaſions, 
deliver candidly and impartially what the 
nature of the cafe- may require either in 
moral or religious concerns. No one is ſo 
wiſe as never to need counſel ; nor ſo con- 
ſtantly attentive to what is ſtrictly right, as 
never to require that he ſhould be reminded 
of it. The moſt prudent are ſubject to in- 
diſcretions; the moſt regular fall into inad- 
vertencies. But from ſuch frailties we are 


f ſoon recovered if the heart be incorrupt; 
$ our hearts, therefore, let us guard with all 
p diligence, ſupplicating the Almighty that 
p * by his holy infpiration we may think 
' WE © thoſe things that be good, and by his 


* merciful guiding may perform the ſame.” 
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DISCOURSE VIL 


Education neceſſary and beneficial to Many. 


| Train up à child in the way he ſhould go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart 


from it. 
' DISC. HIS proverb naturally reſolves itſelf 
VII. into two parts; the former of which 


contains an exhortation to the diſcharge of 
an important duty; the latter, a reaſon fer 
obſerving the exhortation. To reflect on 
theſe diſtinct propoſitions, and on other ſub- 


* Though ſome of the alluſions occurring in this Diſ- 
courſe are more immediately appropriated to the condition 
of the children before whom the ſermon was preached, yet 
the arguments are of general application. 


jects 
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jects connected with them, may be an em- DI [ $ 2 
ployment not unſuitable to the purpoſe of — Th. 
the preſent ſolemnity. 

The wiſdom and propriety of the exhort- 
ation are founded on certain qualities inhe- 
rent in man; which qualities if we conſider, 
we ſhall be convinced that the happineſs of 
individuals and of ſociety 1s materially af- 
fected, by the degree in which childhood 
either is, or is not trained © in the way 
« ſhould go” through the paths and pur- 
ſuits of life. 

I. It hath been obſerved concerning man, 
that he is remarkably prone to imitation. 
When we extend our view beyond the 
limits of our own country, and contemplate 
human ſocieties as they are variouſly com- 
bined and differently ſituated over diſtant 
parts of the globe, we are ſtruck with aſton- 
iſhment at the great diverſity of cuſtoms 
and manners, which diſtinguiſh the reſpec- 
tive people among whom they prevail. In 
ſavage hordes their uſages are cruel and 
barbarous : in tribes but little elevated above 
brutality, they are extravagant and diſguſting: 

in 
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in ſtates highly poliſhed, they are in few 
caſes offenſive, but in many perhaps not ſo 
expreſſive of any latent meaning, as the 
ſeverity of ſober reflection might require, 
For the origin of their ſeveral cuſtoms, the 
generations in which they commenced could 
probably account : but when ſome few ages 
have paſſed ſince the beginning of an in- 
Kitution, the cauſe which gave riſe to it is 
frequently either forgotten or diſregarded, 
Still, however, poſterity follow the veſtiges 
of their anceſtors: and of all attempts, there 
is no one ſo difficult as the endeavour to 
conquer inveterate habits, and to change 
eſtabliſhed practices. 

If we check excurſion into remote parts, 
and contract our thoughts within the ſphere 
of our own immediate knowledge, we ſhall 
daily ſee that in private families every ac- 


tion of the parent is imitated by the child; 


and it is notorious, that if there be in the 
parent any moral defects, which are openly 
and repeatedly expoſed to the ſight of rhe 
child, with an apt and indeed lamentable 
facility, be reſembles his father in the vict- 

4 ous 
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dus lines of his character. And as it happens DI $ C. 
in the ſingle private family, ſo it happens in VII. 


the aggregate family of the nation; for every 
nation by the ties of civil union, may be con- 
ceived as conſtituting but one family. The 
caſt of manners, to which the multitude i is 
formed, depends much on the conduct of 
others, who, through the influence either of 
ſtation, or opulence, or education, induce 
all perſons inferior in theſe reſpedts to con- 
ſider them as guides: and in this inſtance 
alſo it is humiliating, though neceſſary to 


obſerve, that patterns of immorality are 


followed by the ignorant with much greater 
promptitude, than examples of virtue, 

Such then being the imitative propenſity 
of our nature, to begin the training of 
children with the precaution of removing 
them, as early and as much as poſſible, from 
ſcenes where they might be corrupted by 
profligacy, to ſituations where they may 
emulate better deeds; as it is a proviſion 
that eſſentially conduces towards the form- 
ing of cheir future character, ſo indiſputably 
it is an act of the greateſt prudence. 


Vol. II. N 2. There 
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DISC. 2. There needs but ſhort acquaintance 
20 with children, to know the obſtinacy with 


which even in their infant years they con- 
tend for the gratification of their own 
humour. Indeed, after all the means that 
can be applied to regulate its exceſſes, fill, 
from the earlieſt to the lateſt moment in 
which he can exert the ſtrength of his body 
and the powers of his underſtanding, the 
ſpirit of ſelf-will continues in a greater or 
teſs degree to actuate man. Nor is this 
principle in all caſes to be reprehended. 
When it makes us reſolute in ſpurning com- 
pliance with mean conditions, with baſe 
propoſals, and wicked inſtigations, it is ge- 
nerous and manly, and ſhould be cheriſhed, 


But when in a concern that is uſeful, pru- 


dent, and creditable, our ſelf-will aſſumes 
the air of contradiction, proceeding either 
from perverſeneſs, or ignorance, or petu- 
lance, or vanity then it becomes a moral 
defect: and as it is prejudicial to the mind 


that is vitiated by its influence, and trouble · 


ſome to the ſociety the comforts and ad- 
vantages of which it refuſes to promote, it 
cannot 
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cannot be too much diſcoutaged. Reaſon- DI I $ 2 
able accommodation of our own indlinations _” — 


and our own ſentiments, to the diſpoſitions 
and opinions of others, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the tranſacting of human concerns, 
and conſequently for the exiſtence of civil 
ſociety. It ſhould therefore be taught to 
children, becauſe they are inexperienced ; it 
ſhould be enforced on young perſons, be- 
cauſe their paſſions are turbulent; it ſhould 
be recommended to all of mature years, 
upon the ground of theſe common and al- 
lowed maxims; that however well inſtruct- 
ed may be the mind, yet information from 
others is often requiſite ; however correct 
may be the judgment, yet ſtill being human 
it is liable to error; and according to the 
general rule, which prevails through life, he 
that requires indulgence for his own caprice 
and failings, mult in equity ſhew propor- 


| tionate forbearance towards the humours 


and imperfections of others. In every point 
of view, it is of great importance that 
children ſhould by gentle means be trained 
to habits of proper and due conformity : 

N 2 for 
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DISC, *** through miſtaken kindneſs this 


VII. 


Preparation hath been neglected, it is in the 
nature of things that the moſt ſerious in- 
conveniences: ſhould thence enſue. Is the 
ſon of any parent intended for menial ſer- 
vice? he will bring not to his buſineſs that 
cheerful diſpoſition and ready obedience, 
which will qualify him for an appointment, 
Is he to purſue a mechanic art ? he wili 
not be inclined to follow thoſe directions, 
which muſt neceſſarily be obſerved if he 
would acquire {kill ; and the effect of ſuch 
diſinclination muſt be ignorance. Is he to be 


verſed in ſome learned profeſſion ?, he will 


either be reluctant in applying his attention, 
or he will preſume on the ſelf-ſufficiency of 
his own abilities: in either of which caſes 
he hath no reaſon to expect that adequye 
knowledge, which is the reſult of ſevere 
ſtudy, patient inveſtigation, and long-con- 
tinued reflection. Is he deſigned for arms! 
When it may be his duty to obey, he will 
be contumacious; when to command, he 
will be intemperate in the uſe of authority. 


Is he born to opulence and public tation! 
- 
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he will be imperious. Is he to live with D SC; 
competency in private life? he will be cap- III. 
tious in his temper and variable in his be- ; 
haviour to his family and his friends. In 
this manner does uncontrolled indulgence 

of ſelf-will make the object of it incapable, 

either of contributing towards public utility, 

or of ſecuring his own credit and happineſs; 

for it impedes the right exerciſe of thoſe 

faculties, which if properly employed might 

have made the man a valuable member of 

the community, and might have procured 

him not merely a ſupply of his wants, but 

the more deſirable acquiſitions of reſpect 

and honour, eſteem and love. The training 

then of children in the way of ſubjection 

to diſcreet and moderate control, is an act 

of judicious kindneſs in every parent; an 
act, on which his ſons and daughters will 

reflect with gratitude, when they have re- 

marked in others the many evil conſequences 

which ariſe from weak and unreaſonable 

compliance with the wayward fancies of-an 

age, capricious and volatile as that of child- 

hood and youth, 


N 3 3. When 
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91 3. 3. When we are horn into this world, 
k ve bring not with us minds already fer 
niſhed with methodical principles; but 
; through the ſole gift of God, we are en- 
| dowed with capacity either for the invent. 
| ing or the learning of arts and ſciences, 
{ | But the extent to which this capacity ſhall 
i become ultimately advantageous, depends 
j in a great meaſure on the degree and man- 
ner of culture with which it is improved, 
In fituations where no attention is paid to 
| the mental powers, man clothes not his 
body with garments; hath only caves and 
rocks in which to ſhelter himſelf from 
| 


the inclemency of weather; hath no pro- 
ſpect of a regular ſupply in articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence. In regions where capacity hath 
been ſomewhat exerted, man is found pro- 
viding himſelf, though in a rude faſhion, 


4 with ſuch apparel, ſuch edifices, and means 
i of ſupport, as neceſlity requires. Aſcending 
1 in the ſcale of mental improvement to a 
degree ſtill higher, we find him adding ac- 


him thence to the moſt advanced ſtate of 


0 * 4 F | i 
N commodations to neceſſaries. If we follow 
i 

civilized 


beneficial to Man. 


civilized life, we there behold him enjoying 
the refinements of elegance. In this con- 
dition it is, that even the huſbandipan and 
mechanic execute their works with neat- 
neſs; the manufacturer adds to the good- 
neſs of his materials the ornaments of taſte : 
the merchant, by enterprizing adventure, 
procures the produce of foreign climes in 
exchange for the ſuperfluities of his own 
country: the architect relieves ſolidity with 
grace : the ſculptor forms living and ſpeak- 
ing figures, giving them either beauty by a 
delicate outline, or majeſty by bolder fea- 
tures: the poet, the painter, the muſician, 
command the paſſions, by the force of ex- 
preſſion ſuited to their conceptions, in ſuch 
a variety of ſtyle as their ſubjects require, 
ſimple or complex, gentle or animated, pa- 
thetic or ſublime, It is in this condition, 
that the medicinal art contributes to prolong 
exiſtence, and the healing hand to make life 
more deſirable ; in this, that aſtronomy ſoars 
to the heayens; in this, that man con- 
templates objects purely intellectual, viz. 

N4 truths 
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D L 1105 truths mathematical, truths moral, truthy 


religious. 

Say then, when by the will and benevo- 
lence of his Maker man is endowed with 
capacity for attainments ſo wonderfully di- 
verſified, ſhall his powers lie dormant, that 

he may be uncovered and unhouſed? or 
ſhall they be ſtopped at an early ſtage of 
exertion, that he may yet be removed but 
to a ſmall diſtance from abſolute barbariſm? 
or ſhall they be checked at that period, when 
ſomething more than what is merely re- 
quiſite hath been added? Shall they not 
rather be called forth to a full diſplay of 
their vigour ; be guided, be cheriſhed, be 
honoured, be rewarded, as tending to adorn 
and exalt human nature? Whether is better, 
the ſoil, which through want of tillage is 
unproductive ; or that which is ſubact, and 
fruitful of corn and herbage ? Whether is 
better, the tree which in its wild ſtate gives 
fruit diſtaſteful; or that which by proper 
management is meliorated in its Juices? 
Whether is — the animal which un- 
tamed 
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tamed is uſeleſs; or that which ſubdued in DIS c. 


ſpirit is of all brute creatures the moſt ſer- 
viceable to us? From theſe inſtances of 
analogy we may argue concerning man z 
and conclude, that for the benefit of the 
individual and of ſociety it is defirable, it 
is neceſſary, that his capacity ſhould be ſo 
directed as gradually to unfold itſelf, till 
it reach the utmoſt bound of perfection 
at which it can arrive. The very begin- 
ning therefore to train children in ſuch a 


VIL. 
—— 


way, as ſhall lead them to know and feel 


they have capacity, and ſhall by experience 
convince them of the differerit effects which 
follow either the application or the negle& 
of their mental powers, is a work of vaſt 
magnitude: it is the firſt ſtep to all that im- 
provement in art and ſcience, which the 
human faculties can afterwards attain. 

4. In the generality of men, who are 
emerged from the inſenſibility of ſavage 
life, there is an active ſpirit which is im- 
patient of reſt, and which 20¼l find itſelf 
employment. That ſuch a principle exiſts 
in the mind, there cannot be ſtronger proofs 

than 
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DISC. than that eagerneſs with which they haſten 
Vi to ſee any diſplay either of {kill or agility, 
| though extremely perilous to him who ex- 
cites their admiration ; and that prapenſity, 

with which, even in nations not highly 
civilized, the inhabitants are addicted to 
games of chance. In the firſt inſtance, we 

are not to account for it, by imputing to the 
ſpectators a want of feeling: nor in the laſt, 

are we to aſſign it as the real cauſe, that 
avarice 1s the ſecret motive. For 1n the one 

* Caſe, the beholders are touched with com- 
paſſion if any injury is ſuſtained by the 
perſon who has diverted them: in the 
other, the game is frequently followed with- 

out the ſmalleſt proſpect of advantage on 
either ſide. Not then to cruelty, not to 
covetouſneſs, muſt we aſcribe it, that men 

have recourſe to purſuits either of this kind, 

or of à nature equally unimportant to the 
great purpoſes of life. Something to oc- 
cupy and intereſt their minds is the objec 
required. Formed for action, engaged they 
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awill be either in nugatory amuſements, or DISC, 


in vicious practices, or in the buſineſs of 
honeſt and laudable induſtry. To train 
therefore children in the way that ſhall point 
out to them the proper methods by which 
they may devote the greater portion of their 
time to works of uſeful labour, and by 
which they may ſpend the hours of leiſure 
in innocent recreation, or profitable im- 
provement of their moral and religious 
knowledge ; to train children in ſuch a way, 
is to ſave the poor from beggary and in- 
famy ; and to reſcue the rich from that 
heavieſt of all burthens, that ſource of all 
depravity, ſelf- wearineſs. 

5. There is in man a moſt unhappy ten- 
dency to do evil. If there be not this ten- 
dency, whence comes it, that the very beſt 
of men have continual need of vigilance 
over their own hearts? and whence comes 
it, that the moſt circumſpect are ſtill ſo con- 
ſcious of their own inability to diſcharge 
the duties of rectitude and ſanctity, that 
they feel themſelves under the neceſſity of 
ſupplicating the Almighty for his ſpiritual 

aid 
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DIS c. aid to ſtrengthen their infirmity ? Why 
1 ſhould we diſſemble the imperfections of 
| our nature? or why flatter ourſelves with a 
falſe perſuaſion that we have greater excel- 
lence than what really belongs to our con- 
dition? In all caſes it is moſt fair, moſt 
prudent, and moſt ſafe, to meet and repre 
ſent things preciſely as they. are, neither 
exaggerating on one fide, nor depreciating 
on the other. God in his wiſdom, good- 
nels, and power, hath beſtowed on man 
ſuch rational and moral faculties, as belong 
; Not to any other creature within the com- 
i paſs of our knowledge, on the globe we 


f inhabit. In this reſpect, man hath much 
1 whereof to glory ; yet to glory with a heart 
\ | ef gratitude to his Maker, and with a ſenſe 
: of dependence on him, who is the original 
diſpenſer of all bleſſings! But of his beſt 
4 talents man will not make that uſe, for 


ly which his Creator beſtowed them. He finds 
it more eaſy to indulge his appetites, than 
to raiſe his ſoul to higher objects; he fol- 
lows therefore the courſe to which his 
paſſions lead him, and neglects the virtues 

which, 


* — 
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which, if * conſulted his Reaſon, he would 
know to be incumbent on him as duties 
indiſpenſable, becauſe ariſing from the very 
conſtitution of his nature. As a forcible 
motive, which ſhould continually dwell on 
his thoughts, and animate him to act rather 
as a being endued with reaſon, than as a 
creature merely poſſeſſed of animal powers; 
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the expectation of future recompenſe was 


by divine appointment firſt placed within 
the reach of human hope, and then by 
divine revelation was finally confirmed, as 
looking to an event which will infallibly 
enſue. Conviction that either proportionate 
reward or condigu puniſhment awaits our 
preſent conduct, is the powerful, and indeed 
the only preſervative which can operate at 


all times and in all places, as a reftraint on 


that tendency to evil, ſo predominant in our 
nature. Who then is the beſt and wiſeſt 


friend to the child, and who the moſt ef- 


fective promoter of private virtue and public 
happineſs ? Is it he, who would pervert in 
the young mind the diſpoſition, which with 
proper culture is formed to embrace a per- 


ſuaſion 
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Ds c. ſuaſion thus ſtrongly inciting to all that ean 


be called goodneſs? or is it not rather he, 
who begins with the firſt dawn of under- 
ſtanding to impreſs on the mind of his child, 
that there is a God every where pteſent in 
power and knowledge; a God, who muſt 
therefore diſcern all the moſt ſecret actions; 
and who will hereafter aſſign them ſuch 
retribution as in the moſt perfe& equity 
they may deſerve? Whoever oppoſes the 
doctrine of future retribution, is inftru- 
mental to the ſubverſion of the main pillar 
on which morality ſhould reſt: and he that 
hath effected this miſchievous ruin, hath 
been the harbinger of every vice that can 


be praQtiſed with legal impunity, On the 


other hand, whoever follows the concluſion 
to which his own nature would lead him; 
the concluſion in which the beſt and wiſeſt 
perſons of all ages have generally agreed; 
the concluſion which our Lord affirmed to 
be juſt, and in proof of his aſſertion himſelf 


roſe from the dead; whoever holds faſt, 


and inculcates as a truth infallible, that there 
ſhall kereafter be a different allotment to 
I5 the 
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WH the juſt and unjuſt, the virtuous and wicked; D 1s c. 
| ſuch a man, by ſtrengthening the founda- I, 
tion of morality, conduces to the conſcienti- 

| ous and uniform obſervance of all duties that 

are ſalutary to private or public life. This 
then being the caſe, to train up a child in 
the way of learning, imbibing, and fixing 
deep in his mind, the certainty that after 
this there remains another ſtate of exiſtence, 
where goodneſs ſhall terminate in happineſs, 
but vice be productive of miſery ; to train 
up a child thus, is to educate him in a 
principle, that will deter him from wicked- 
neſs, and prompt him to virtue; a prin- 
ciple, that will carry him through tempta- 
tions to do wrong, more ſafely and more 
ſurely than any apprehenſions of puniſh- 
ment from the civil magiſtrate can poſſibly 
conduct him. The inculcating therefore of 
this principle cannot be accounted other- 
wiſe than an act of the moſt prudent con- 
cern for the welfare of children. 

As then man is imitative, and it is better 
for him to emulate good than bad examples; 
as he is much inclined to follow his own 

will, 
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will; and yet his happineſs muſt be materi- 
ally diminiſhed if he learns not reaſonable 
accommodation; as the advantages to be 
derived from his capacity depend much on 
its being improved, and the perfection of his 
nature conſiſts in ſuch improvement; as 
his mind is ſo active, that in employment of 
ſome kind it will be occupied ; and as there 
is in him a diſpoſition to do wickedly ; from 
a view of theſe qualities belonging to man, 
we may fairly conclude, that the exhortation 


of © training up a child in the way he 


ſhould go,” is conceived in wiſdom and de- 
livered with propriety. 

The effect, which the proverb teaches us 
will enſue from early care employed in 
education, comes next to be conſidered: In 
pronouncing, that from the way in which 
the child is trained, he will not depart when 
he is old, the Royal Inſtructor ſpake from 
that wide experience, which made him 
perfectly acquainted with human nature. 

The mental faculties moſt diſtinguiſhable 
in our firſt years, are memory and imagina- 


tion. Whatever is then thoroughly com- 
mitted 
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mitted to the memory, is not ſoon forgot- D 335. 
ten; and whatever is deeply impreſſed on 


the itnagination, is not eaſily effaced. Fa- 
vourable alſo to the remembrance of what 
we ſee and hear in childhood and youth, is 
that diſengagement from the buſineſs of 
active life, in which we ſpend our years of 
preparatory inſtruction. The objects, with 
which we are then converſant, are but few, 
and thoſe few are opened to us in gradual 
ſucceſſion ; hence there is time for one claſs 
of ideas to be ſettled firmly in the mind; 
before they are propelled by others too 
haſtily obtruding. From the ſtrength of our 
powers, and the permanency with which we 
are required to dwell on the ſame thoughts 
at this age, we account for it, that although 
in mature years other ideas, infinite in num- 
ber and varjous in kind, may be ſupetin- 
duced, yet ſhall theſe which are newly acs 
quired be continually wearing off, whilſt 
thoſe of an earlier period ſhall ſo retain their 
place, as that however for a ſpace of time 
they may be conſiderably depreſſed, yet ul- 
timately they ſhall riſe in their priſtine, 

Vor. II. 0 vigour, 
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Dis c. vigour, and predominate in reſtoring the 
: * original character. The reaſon is, becauſe 
the one were ſtamped on the mind in the 
days of leiſure and retirement; whereas the 
other, in the tide of human affairs, with the 
celerity of wave ſucceeding wave, were fol- 
lowed up by engagements that forced the 
mind forward and left it no time for re- 
flection. | 
And although it may often happen, that 
the proper effects of right inſtruction are 
not ſo viſible, as might be wiſhed, at every 
period of our age; yet let no one thence 
haſtily conclude, that therefore the elements 
of education are totally obliterated and the 
influence of it entirely decayed, It is in 
the moral, as in the; vegetable ſyſtem. The 
good ſeed may for a time be retarded in its 
natural tendency to put forth the blade and 
produce the ear: but at length, under the 
temperature of a fayourable ſeaſon, it yields 
abundant, though late fruit. The good 
principle may for ſome years lie dormant in 
the mind. The paſſions may depreſs, and 
. the prevalent temptation, whatever it be, 
| may 


- 
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may obſtruct its energy. But, unleſs in caſes DIS d. 
of extreme depravity, the good principle, 3 
like the good feed, will at laſt find its way 
to ſhoot up, and give a tenfold meaſure of 
increaſe after its own kind. Muſt the truth 
of this afſertion be proved? On the lighteſt 
recollection, to many will recur inſtances of 
perſons, who after a courſe rather of levity 
and folly.than of determined corruption, are 
now in their ſeveral relations domeſtic and 
ſocial, acquitting themſelves in a manner 
creditable and reſpectable. Notwithſtand- 
ing therefore the exceptions which may be 
adduced to the contrary, {till by experience 
we are warranted in laying it down as a 
general maxim, that the efficacy of good 
principle imbibed in early years, hath ſtrong 
influence ; if not over the whole of life, yet 
at leaſt over that portion of it, when vicious 
practices are peculiarly unbecoming and 
doubly criminal. 

The training then of children in the way 
they ſhould go, is from the nature of man 
indiſpenſably neceſſary ; and in proſpect of 
the conſequences, which with reaſonable 


O 2 hope 
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DISC. hope may be expected to follow, it is judi- 


wrt, cious;; ; becauſe the beſt and {commonly 
ſpeaking) the only method by which to ar- 
rive at that moſt falutary end, the inducing 
of all men to lead their lives conſiſtently 
with temperance, juſtice, and piety. Any 
inſtitution therefore, which is well calculated 
to forward the work of education with ſuc- 
ceſs, muſt be commended for its utility: and 
if moreover it profecutes ſo important a 
buſineſs purely from conſiderations of hu- 
manity, then it deſerves much more than 
unfabftantial praiſe ; it merits the - fupport 
of the virtuous and aſſiſtance of the affluent, 
on account of its benevolence. Such then 
is the tendency and ſuch are the motives of 
that Inſtitution, which the members of the 
SocgTY *', whence originates this ſolemn 
and auguſt meeting, conduct in a manner, 
unſpeakably uſeful to the moral concerns ot 
the preſent age and pregnant with ſimilar 
advantages to ſucceeding generations. For, 
by their ſolicitude kindly conceived, uy by 


* M e promoting Chriſtien Knowledge. 
their 


r 1 
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their attention prudently directed, they con- D185 C. 
: f VII, 
tribute in great meaſure to remove from 


bad example, to correct in their temper, to 
prepare for the exerciſe of various arts, to 
animate with a ſpirit of honeſt and laudable 
induſtry, to impreſs with a ſenſe of duty to 
God and with a certain expeQation of a 
future ſtate, theſe, who by the united efforts 
of munificent PATRONS * are here convened 
in one body, theſe children, thouſands in 
number! Here is a ſpectacle, which if either 
the moſt cold, or the moſt vain, or the moſt 
wicked man upon earth were only to behold, 
even he could not be indifferent whether 
theſe ſo numerous and intereſting a part of 
his own ſpecies were taught ſuch a knows» 
ledge of God and virtue, as ſhould influence 
them to be ſober, diligent, and upright ; or 
whether they were bred up in ſuch igno- 
rance and vice, as ſhould occaſion them to 
cloſe a ſhort and profligate life under in- 
famous puniſhment and by premature death! 
The ſight of a congregation thus youthful, 


* The Patrons of the Anniverſary. 
O 3 and 
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Ds: C: and thus beginnlug to walk in the path that 

3 will lead them to comfort and credit, would 
kindle apathy, confound paradox, and extort 
a benediction even from villany. 

Highly beneficial both to individuals and 
to the public were ſuch a SocteTyY, even 
though to theſe children alone they confined 
the advantages of their bounty and regard: 
how much then does the importance of 
their ſervices riſe in our eſtimation, when 
in truth it may be added, that to other 
thouſands are extended their liberality and 
concern ! In every diſtrict of the Britiſh 
nation are ſenſibly felt thoſe operations of 

their aid, which ſtrengthen the work of the 
Goſpel ' Miniſtry. Hence by an example 
which (with the utmoſt deference and ſub- 
miffion be-it ſpoken !) the legiſlature would 
act wiſely by imitating in all places of 
increaſed population; in a city * of great 
public feſort the erecting of a church, for 
the more ready admiſſion of the lower 


claſſes to divine worſhip, hath been liberal- 
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ly * encouraged. Hence through our towns D 4 8 C. 
and villages, the poor, each in their own 
tongue, are furniſhed with the ſcriptures, 
and with other works compoſed on ſcripture 
principles. Hence in ſchools the younger 
are taught to know, and in their habitations 
the elder are exhorted to obſerve, the duties 
they owe to their Creator, their Redeemer, 
their Sanctifier; the duties they owe to 
themſelves, their families, their kindred, 
their connexions, their magiſtrates, their 
laws, their king, their country. 
Nor have the exertions of this Socizrx 
been limited within the boundaries of this 
our own kingdom. Over other regions of the 
earth, and ſome of them widely diſtant *, 


5 To the Fund towards erecting a Free-Church at Bath, 
the Society has ſubſcribed 500 I. and no appropriation of 
that ſum could have been more ſeaſonable or more uſeful, 

7 A fourth edition of the Welſh Bible, to the number of 
t 10,000 copies, 8vo. with ſervice and pſalms; and 2,000 
r copies of the New Teſtament for the uſe of ſchools in 
Wales, are now printing ; and will be ſold, throughout the 
Principality, each book bound in calf, at one half of the 
prime coſt in ſheets, 

For an account of the Society's Proteſtant Miſſions to 
the Eaſt-Indies, ſee the Statement for 1795, p. 121. 
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they have diffuſed the light of revealed truth, 
and inculcated the practice of Goſpel 
morality. Nor can it be doubted, that when 
the reſources ſhall be competent, the ſame 
ſervices will be extended to thoſe colonies, 
where humanity hath in one quarter * pro- 
vided a refuge for diſtreſſed Africans, and 
in another hath appointed a place for re- 
pentance and amendment to exiled tranſ- 
greſſors. 

That the earth mal be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, is the promiſe of 
God! In his hand, and under the bleſſing 
df his providence, inſtrumental towards the 
accompliſhment of the divine promiſe have 
been the efforts of this SoeiE TY! That in 
all their works begun and continucd for the 
purpoſe of glorifying his holy name, the 
Lord may ever proſper their endeavours! 
muſt be the prayer of every one who thinks 
and feels as becomes a man; ſince the cauſe 
of this SociE rx and of human nature is in- 
ſeparably the ſame. For with the Chriſtian 


9 Sierra Leone. o Botany Bay, ** If. xi. 9. 


knowledge 


at 
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knowledge promoted by their labour, are 
connected all thoſe filial, parental, and con- 
nubial affections, which contribute to the 
comfort of domeſtic life; all thoſe ſocial and 
political duties, which render civil commu- 
nity ſafe and eligible ; all thoſe moral vir- 
tues, which form the only ſolid baſis of 
ſtrength and dignity to nations; in one 
word, all the principles and ſources of ra- 
tional enjoyment to man in this world, and 
all the hopes and expectations of his ſpiritual 
happineſs in a future ſtate, 
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they have diffuſed the light of revealed truth, 
and inculcated the practice of Goſpel« 
morality. Nor can it be doubted, that when 
the reſources ſhall be competent, the ſame 
ſervices will be extended to thoſe colonies, 
where humanity hath in one quarter * pro- 
vided a refuge for diſtreſſed Africans, and 
in another hath appointed a place for re- 


pentance and amendment to exiled tranſ- 
greſſors. 


That the earth al be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, is the promiſe of 
God! In his hand, and under the bleſſing 
df his providence, inſtrumental towards the 
accompliſhment of the divine promiſe have 
been the efforts of this Soeiz TY! That in 
all their works begun and continucd for the 
purpoſe of glorifying his holy name, the 
Lord may ever proſper their endeavours 
muſt be the prayer of every one who thinks 
and feels as becomes a man; ſince the cauſe 
of this SociEr x and of human nature is in- 
ſeparably the ſame. For with the Chriſtian 
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knowledge 
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knowledge promoted by their labour, are 
connected all thoſe filial, parental, and con- 
nubial affections, which contribute to the 
comfort of domeſtic life ; all thoſe ſocial and 
political duties, which render civil commu- 
nity ſafe and eligible ; all thoſe moral vir- 
tues, which form the only ſolid baſis of 
ſtrength and dignity to nations; in one 
word, all the principles and ſources of ra- 
tional enjoyment to man in this world, and 
all the hopes and expectations of his ſpiritual 
happineſs in a future ſtate, 
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DISCOURSE VIII. 


Falſe Philoſophy conſidered. 


Col. ii. 8. 


Beware leſt any Man © fpoil you through 
Philoſophy. 


sc. CYN men of ingenuous, but inexperienced 
=_—, minds, there is nothing ſo impoſing as 
a ſpecious name. To ſuch perſons, under 

the diſguiſe of an aſſumed appellation, vices 
recommend themſelves with ſo much ſuc- 

ceſs, as to deceive the unwary into a confi- 


dent opinion * that their conduct is proper, 


* Cum fint vicina virtutibus vitia, etiam qui vitiis utun- 
tur, virtutis tamen his nomen imponunt. QuixT1L, |. vill. 


c. ni. ſ. 1. This remark is equally true in a moral, as in 
a critical ſenſe. 


although 
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although to judicious obſetvers it appears DIS C- 

palpably wrong. And this deluſion con- * — 

tinues to beguile them, till ſome unhappy 

conſequence begins to create in them ſuſpi- 

cions of error, and at length convinces them 

that they have been too long miſtaken. In 

private life; ſome are brought into great 

diſtreſs, from having ated under an idea 

that inattention to pecuniary concerns was 

a mark of generoſity, Others fall into 

vicious practices, becauſe eaſy compliance 

with every propoſal of a companion appears 

to them a proof of good temper. Others 

commit irregularities, through a perſuaſion 

that to deſpiſe the uniformity of rules is an 

indication of high ſpirit. Others violate the 

decencies of politeneſs, conceiving diſregard 

to forms a ſign of ſuperior ability. Then 

again in public life; many do in reality ſerve 

the cauſe of licentiouſneſs, whilſt with the 

pureſt intentions they mean only to extend 

liberty : and many give encouragement to | 

indifference for all religion, whilſt they | 

imagine themſelves to be promoting only 

liberality of ſentiment. Now in the one 
| caſe, 
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Dis c. cafe, admirable are generoſity, good temper, 
L high ſpirit, and ſuperior ability: but ſurely 
no man in his right ſenſes can ſay it is ad- 
mirable, either to bring on himſelf indigence 
through imprudent neglect of his property; 
or to become depraved through weakneſs in 
yielding to ſolicitations ; or to injure ſociety 
by bad example; or to inſult eſtabliſhed 
uſages of behaviour by an affected imperti- 
nence. So in the other caſe, liberty is pre- 
cious as life itſelf; and liberality in thinking 
and judging is part of Chriſtian charity, 
than which nothing is more lovely: but 
ſurely no man of mature judgment can wiſh 
genuine liberty to be converted into a cloak 
for every ſpecies of enormity ; nor liberality 
of ſentiment be made the occaſion of pro- 
pagating direct atheiſm. Yet in theſe points 
of view are to be ſeen many meaſures, 
which upright but miſguided men frequent» 
ly purſue, merely becauſe they do not fully 

apprehend the tendencies of their actions. 
Perſons, therefore, who want experience, 
ſhould be extremely cauticus how they de- 
part from thoſe principles, which have been 
received 
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received generally, becauie founded on ſolid Pd c. 


reaſon; and how they deviate from thoſe cu 
toms which have obtained long, becauſe in 
their effect they have proved good. Thus cir- 
cumſpect ſhould all perſons be, who cannot 
yet have acquired much praCtical knowledge 
of the world ; leſt inſtead of becoming, what 
they anxiouſly wiſh to become, more bene- 
ficial to mankind than thoſe who have pre- 
ceded them, they ſhould actually, though 
inadvertently, be inſtrumentab towards oc- 
caſioning ſome of the worſt evils that can 
befal human ſociety, 

The preſent generation hath been injured 
by nothing, ſo much as by the impoſing 
name of Philoſophy, Philoſophy, when it 
is employed 1n promoting good morals, in 
cultivating liberal arts, in ſtrengthening ſo- 
cial union, in contemplating the works of 
creation, and thus leading man to acknow- 
ledge and adore' the Supreme Being, is a 
noble ſcience : it is noble becauſe true; and 
true, becauſe conſiſtent and correſponding 
with the nature of man, and with the rela- 
tions he bears to his fellow-creatyres and to 


9 | his 
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DISC. his Maker! But that which afſumes the 
| _ name of Philoſophy, and under this maſk 
debauches morals, diſſuades from mental 
improvement, diſunites ſociety, diſcerns not 
the wiſdom of God either in the earth or 
the heavens, and diſcourages men from pay- 
ing the tribute of gratitude to their univer- 
ſal Father; ſuch a ſyſtem of doQtrines is 
deteſtable, becauſe falſe ; and falſe, becauſe 
contrary to the nature of man, and his 
ſeveral relations to ſociety and God. Real 
-Philoſophy we ſhould cheriſh and love: 
it is the friend of man, being the ſource 
of wiſdom, the origia of many comforts, 
and the handmaid of religion, Thar, which 
comes under its borrowed name ; which puts 

on a ſemblance of what in fact it is not; 
and which if we are compelled to call 
* Philoſophy, we muſt, if we would ſpeak 
properly, term Falſe Philoſophy ; at is 
the evil againſt which we are to guard: 
and that the credulous and innocent may 
not be betrayed by the deceits, the forgeries, 
and inchantments of this vizored impol- 


tor, 
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or*, let us now enumerate ſome leading 
points in which this Philoſophy is falſe. 

1, It is falſe, in aſſerting that man in 
ſociety retains all his natural rights. In ex- 
change for the more certain ſubſiſtence, the 
more ſecure protection, the greater degree 
of aſſiſtance in times of ſickneſs, or need, or 
caſualty; in exchange for the . delights of 
friendly intercourſe, and the improvements 
of civilization; in exchange for theſe bleſ- 
ſings which man enjoys in ſociety ; he re- 
linquiſhes the ſavage liberty of roaming at 
large for prey, of exerciling horrid ven- 
geance on the perſon who has offended him, 
and of following without controul his fero- 
cious and brutal paſſions, to the annoyance, 
diſgrace, and deſtruction of his ſpecies. 

2. It is falſe, in maintaining that all men 
are equal. In every point of view there is 
among men remarkable and unavoidable in- 
equality. For neither have all men the ſame 


Hence with thy brew'd inchantmente, foul deceiver ; 
Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence ; 
Wick viſor'd falſehood, and baſe forgery ? 

M1itTon's Comus, 695, 


ſtature, 
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VIII. 
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, ftrength, nor the ſame ſagacity ; which are 
qualities chiefly valued by the barbarian nor 


have all the ſame genius, nor the ſame induſ- 
try, nor the ſame prudence; which are en- 
dowments excellent in civil ſociety. From the 


diſparity with which theſe bodily and mental 
faculties are diſtributed, through the natural 


operation of cauſe and effect men neceſfarily 


fall into inequality of condition, independ- 
ently of all political diſtinctions. Tf more- 
over we conſider man as intended for civil 
fociety, by ſuch conſtitution of his nature 
he is deſigned for a ſtate of inequality, For 
the very exiſtence of ſociety to any great 
extent, depends on order. But order re- 
quires that ſome ſhould direct, and others 
be directed; which implies the fubordiua- 
tion of inferiors to ſuperiors. 

3. It is falſe, in its preſumptive and arro- 
gant opinion that man is perfect. Whenee 
originate the various enormities that diſgrace 
human nature, and whence the neceſſity for 
eſtabliſhing any laws to reſtrain vicious pro- 


penſities, if man be perfect? The hiſtory of 
every 
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every ſociety which has been known to in- DISC. 
ſtitute ſuch laws, is in direct contradi dion.— . 
to all ideas of human perfection, and too 
evidently demonſtrates that man is imper- 
fect. For all laws would be unneceſſary if 
men were perfect; the neceſſity for them 
ariſes from our imperfection. Will it be ſaid, 
that laws are the ſource of human depravity? 
That /ome laws may tend to corrupt man, 
will readily be allowed: but that all laws 
have ſuch an effect, muſt poſitively be denied. 
The laws, for inſtance, which forbid me to 
murder, or ſteal, or commit adultery, or 
bear falſe witneſs;-can never lead me to im- 
morality. To afhrm then, that becauſe /ome 
laws may have a bad influence on morals, 
therefore all laws do thus operate, is to 
affirm what is falſe in fat ; and it is more- 
over to argue from a particular inſtance to 
a general concluſion ; which is falſe in rea- 
ſoning. 

Beſides, to aſſert that laws, abſtractedly 
and univerſally conſidered, are the ſource of 
human depravity, is to call bat the cauſe, 
which in reality is but the effect; it is to 
Vor. IL F< ſpeak 
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DESC. ſpeak as though laws had made men, and 


not men laws. Whereas the contrary is the 
truth: and if men have made laws againſt 
murder, theft, adultery, aud other vices, 
they were compelled to make theſe provi- 
lions, by the experience they derived from 
obſervation of the human character, and by 

conviction that their fellow-creatures bad 
actually committed ſuch crimes. 

4. It is falſe, in expecting that any hu- 
man inſtitution can be perfect. Can the 
body be ſound, the limbs of which are un- 
ſound ? or the waters ſweet, the fountains 
of which are bitter? So neither can inſtitu- 
tions framed by imperfect men be in all 


parts perfect. Every work of man mult 


more or leſs bear ſigus of that imperfection, 
which is inſeparable from the nature of its 
author. 


5. It is falſe, in propoſing to endanger an 
entire ſyſtem, upon the whole beneficial, for 
the ſake of improving a part, objectionable 
perhaps, but not injurious. Granting there 
may, and will be imperfections in all human 
inſtitutions, yet where the good preponder- 

| 10 ates, 
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ates, the evil is not ſo to be regarded, as that DI $C. 
the former ſhall be hazarded for the chance . — 
of removing the latter. In the body natural, 
to hurt the vitals in order to heal the ex- 
tremities, would be an act either of igno- 
rance or of deſperation. If in ſociety there 
exiſt uſages of acknowledged defect when 
conſidered abſtractedly, but which from 
being counter- balanced by other circum- 
Rances are not prejudicial, and which can- 
not be changed without very material de- 
| triment to ſociety itſelf; then to ſaerifice 
the welfare of the community at large to 
conſiderations of partial advantage, would 
be repugnant to every principle of common 
prudence. 
6. It is falſe, in conceiving that becauſe 
the uſe of any thing is good, therefore the 
abuſe of it muſt be alſo good. Freedom of 
action is good; but if that freedom be ex- 
tended to ſubverſion of all laws, in its exceſs 
it is not good. Freedom of ſpeech is alſo 
good; but if it be carried beyond the 
bounds of decency, to ſlander and blaſphemy, 
a its injurious and impious perverſion it is 
not good, 
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DISC. 7. It is falfe, in ſuppoſing that the opera. 


tion of the ſame principle ſhould always 
proceed in the ſame direction. That man 


| ſhould enjoy civil and religious liberty is a 


virtuous principle, which ſhould actuate the 
mind of every honeſt and religious perſon: 
and the maintainer of this principle will 
never ſupport either deſpotiſm or perſecution, 
becauſe both are inconſiſtent with it. But 
neither, on the other hand, will he approve 
of endeavours, which under the ſanction of 
civil liberty would contend for exemption 
from lawful authority ; or which under the 
pretence of religious liberty would introduce 
atheiſm. For, in his conception, civil liber- 
ty is ſomewhat very different from the re- 
jecting of all legal reſtraint whatever; and 
religious liberty ſomewhat very different 
from atheiſm, which has nothing to do with 
religion. Conſiſtency with his principle, 
would require him to diſſent, not only on the 
one hand from meaſures that were arbitrary, 
but alſo on the other from ſuch as were li- 
ceatious ; both being equally dangerous t9 
real liberty. His principle would continue 


the ſame ; and the application of it would 
| be 
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be with the ſame views; but the direction DIS C. 
would vary as the caſe varies. The expert = 
mariner throws his ballaſt on that ſide of  * 
the veſſel, which wants its due proportion 
of burthen. The mechanic applies the 
weight to that fide of the ſcale, where the 
equipoiſe is failing. The judicious commander 
ſupports that part of the army, which ap- 
pears the weakeſt. The ohject of each, in 
his reſpective way, will be the ſame, and 
they will all act on the common principle 
of doing their beſt, as the nature of the caſe 
may happen to demand. 
8, It is falſe, in denying the difference 
of things, By what means man obtains 
a general ſenſe of right and wrong; 
whether from the conſtitution of his nature, 
as ſome conceive, or from education, as 
others maintain, it is needleſs td diſpute : 
the fact is, that in civil ſociety, every one 
has that general ſenſe *, And even the very 


perſons, 


Who can doubt, whether mankind have been univer- 
ſally perſuaded that there is a right and a wrong in human 
conduct? Some things, which in certain circumſtances they 


ought to do, and other things which they ought not to do ? 
P3 The 
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perſons, who are moſt buſy in confounding 
good and evil, do nevertheleſs ſhew, when 
their intereſt is concerned, that they clearly 
diſcriminate the one from the other. For, 
the moſt diſhoneſt will rather truſt their 
perſons and property to a man of known 
integrity, than to one of ſuſpicious character: 
the reaſon is, they rely on the virtue of the 
former, but miſtruſt the fidelity of the latter, 
And this perſuaſion of placing confidence 
in the juſt, but of withholding it from the 
unjuſt, operates univerſally throughout man- 
kind, and plainly proves that in the com- 
mon concerns of life, the difference of right 
and wrong not only may be diſtinguiſhed, 
but actually is diſcerned, and applied as a 


direction for proper conduct in the prudent 


management of temporal affairs. 


The univerſality of theſe opinions, and of many other 


that might be named, 1s ſufficiently evident, from the 
whole tenour of men's conduct, as far as our acquaintance 
reaches; and from the records of hiltory, in all ages and 
nations, that are tranſmitted to us. | 
Dr. RBID on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
Eſſay 1. c. ii. p. 44+ ed. 1785. 


This 
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This power of diſcriminating between DISC. 


VIII. 


right and wrong, between good and evil, 
may however be proved by an inſtance pw 


a kind more generous, than that of regard 
to ſelf-intereſt. Whence is it, that on re- 
viewing the lives of men who for ages paſt 
have ceaſed to exiſt, as their hiſtory proceeds, 
our minds imperceptibly annex to their ac- 
tions either approbation or cenſure unpre- 
meditated and ſpontaneous *? We admire 
the juſt and humane, like Titus: we abhor 
the oppreſſive and cruel, like Domitian. 
The unerring judgment we thus paſs is the 
effect of a diſtinguiſhing principle in man's 
nature; a principle which, however dor- 
mant or perverted it may be in a ſavage 
people, hath nevertheleſs been always prompt 
in perceiving and right in deciding, amongſt 
men living in that ſtate, where alone the 
human faculties and qualities can be ſeen in 
perfection, the ſtate of civilization. 

But if we have within us a principle thus 
capable of diſcriminating between good and 


See“ Inquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil,” 
by Hutcheſon. Treatiſe ii. ſ. 1, 2. 
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8 1 chen that there ſhould be ſome a 


good and ſome evil, and that there ſhould 


be a difference between them, is a necellary 
conſequence. 


Another argument to the ſame purpoſe 
ariſes from conſidering that indignation”, 


which perſons who in general perbaps are 


not very ſolicitous reſpecting their character, 
do nevertheleſs ſhew when charged with 
crimes of which they are innocent. And 


5 An illuftration of this remark occurs in vol. ii. b. i. 
c. 10.“ Voyages to the South Sea,” publiſhel by 
HAawKESWORTH in 1773, Tupourar Tamailpe, an 
Otabitean, had been falſely ſuſpecled of ſtealing a knife, 
which in reality had been taken care of by Mr. Banks's 
ſervant. When the innocence of the Otahitean appeared, 
he expreſſed the emotions of his mind in his looks and 


geſtures, and with a countenance that ſeverely reproached 
« Mr. Banks with his ſuſpicions.” 


On this incicent it is obſerved, ** Theſe people have 2 
«« knowledge of right and wrong from the mere diQates of 
« natural conſcience ; and involuntarily condemn them. 
«© ſelves, when they do that to others, which they would 
„ condemn others for doing to them, That Tupourat 
© TAM AID! felt the force of moral obligation, is certain; 
« for the imputation of an action which he conſidered as 


„ indifferent, would not, when it appeared to be ground- 


#* leſs, have moved him with ſuch exceſs of paſſion.” 


this 
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this anger is not the conſequence of cool re- DISC. 
flegion ; ard therefore cannot be ſaid to be YI. 
the effect of fear left puniſhment ſhould en- 
ſue: it is the inſtantaneous and involuntary 
impulſe of the mind, which is exaſperated 
at the idea of having been thought guilty in 
a baſe act, and reſents the injuſtice of a ſuſpi- 
cion not merited. Here indeed is a double 
proof of power to diſcern right and wrong: for 
the perſon thus accuſed, by his being irritated 
at a falſe charge, immediately diſcovers that 
he diſtinguiſhes moral evil from moral good; 
and by his feeling pain under an accuſation 
not deſerved, he manifeſts how perfectly he 
underſtands whether he is treated juſtly or 
unjuſtly by others. 

There is then a difference in things ; and 
commonly ſpeaking, it is clear to the appre- 
henſion of all men. | 

9. It is falſe, in teaching to do evil that 
good may come of it; or in other words, 
that the end ſanctifies the means. In this 
country it will ſcarcely be denied, that every 
one who lives in ſociety has a claim on that 
ſociety for juſtice and protection: But if it 


be 
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DISC. be an allowed maxim, that men may do 
4 for the production of ſome good, then 
it will not be improbable (becauſe the caſe 
has happened) that ſome perſons under the 
deluſion of this principle may, with a view 
to ſome imaginary good, not only refuſe 
you juſtice, but proceed to treat you with 
the groſſeſt injuſtice ; may firſt plunder your 
property, and then deprive you of life, 
though oa your part no offence hath been 
committed againſt either law or equity, 
Where then would be that ſecurity of rights, 
which from ſociety you are encouraged to 
expect, and warranted in demanding ? 
Again; the bafis of civil ſociety is mu- 
tual confidence. But what man of common 
prudence will commit either his property or 
his perſon to the care of another, who holds 
Himſelf at liberty to betray his truſt and 
even deſtroy his friend, provided he doth 
but intend to appropriate the ſpoils to {ome 
good purpole ? 


A right to do wrong, or to commit injuſtice, is an abuſe 
of language, and a contradiction in terms. 
r. FERGUSON on Civil Society, P. 1. ſ. 10, 


p. 106, ed. 1773. 
Thus 
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Thus then this principle goes to the diſ- 5 SG 
ſolution of all ſociety ; and if ſo, muſt he I 


rejected as not compatible or reconcileable 
with that ſtate, for which man is intended, 
and in which, when duly conſtituted, he 
finds the greater portion of happineſs, 

But in vindication of this perverſe para- 
dox, the public good of ſociety has been 
pretended. It would however be difficult, 
nay even impoſſible to ſhew, that it can be 
for the public good of ſociety to defeat the 
very cauſe, and counteract the very ends for 
which all ſociety is inſtituted ; both which 
evils this paradox completely works, by 
baniſhing confidence, and by violating at 
pleaſure, the rights of the ſociety exiſting. 

But its advocate then pleads the good of 
poſterity. Whole poſterity ? By the ſudden 
death of thoſe, whom this maxim may have 
taken off, he has done his utmoſt that they 
ſhall have no poſterity; and by holding out an 
example to hjs own poſterity, that they may 
do evil to produce good, he has taught them 
to rob and deſtroy each other, as he has 
robbed and deſtroyed the men of his own 
generation, For, what was once in itſelf 

| lawful, 
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DISC. lawful, muſt always be lawful : if robbery 

8 and aſſaſſination be lawful to the maintainer 
of this principle, they will be lawful to his 
children. And thus by precedent he efta- 
bliſhes a maxim which, purſued to its con- 
ſequences, would tend to the utter extinction 
of all fociety. 

Seen then in theſe points of view, the 
paradox of doing evil that good may come 
of it, is of all others the moſt miſchievous 
that ever entered the mind of man. 

Sophiſtry may puzzle plain ſenſe; and 
violence may compel the oppreſſed to ſub- 
mit: but in common apprehenſion, honeſty 
and fact, this is the truth; that if men 
chooſe to continue members of ſociety, they 
are bound to acquieſce in thoſe firſt princi- 
ples, on which alone ſociety can be fo form- 
ed as to anſwer the ends of its inſtitution, 
Theſe principles are; 1ſt. That no man is 
allowed knowingly and wilfully ro do wrong 
unto another; 2d. That every thing is 
wrong which is unjuſt; 3d. That every 


7 « Noend can juſtify the ſacrifice of a principle, nor 
«© was a crime ever neceſſary in the courſe of human affairs,” 
Ros cok's Life of Lorenzo, vol. ii · p. 307+ ed. 1795+ 


thing 
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thing is unjuſt, which will produce more ps c. 
harm than benefit to the perſon affected. VIII. 


Where ſuch principles are eſtabliſhed, we 
have grounds of confidence on which we 
may ſecurely reſt; but ſhould the other 
maxim prevail, on whom or on what could. 
we depend ? 

10. It is falſe, in aſſerting that men are 
not required to be juſt in public life, as they 
are in private. 

Society cannot exiſt to any uſeful pur- 
poſe without mutual confidence, nor mutual 
confidence without the uniform prevalence 
of truth and juſtice. Therefore, though in 
intercourſe with the world there may arife 
many caſes, in which it may be difficult to 
aſcertain preciſely on which fide truth and 
Juſtice ſhould lead us to determine, yet from 
intending and endeavouring to follow the 
ſpirit of theſe principles, no man 1s in any 
caſe exempt : and for this reafon, viz. be- 
cauſe no man, living in ſociety, can in any 
cale be exempt from diſcharging a ſocial 
duty to which he is competent; and a ſocial 
duty it is, incumbent on every perſon alike, . 
whether he be retired, or whether he con- 

| cern 
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cern himfelf with public affairs, to do his 
utmoſt for the confervation of ſociety; 
which end can be attained only by adher- 
ing to truth and juſtice, ſince they are the 
foundations of confidence, that bafis of civil 
union. 


The ſame reaſoning, which applies to the 
individual in ſociety, applies alſo to the ſo- 
ciety itſelf with reſpect to alliance. Where 
there is no confidence between one nation 
and another, there can be no alliance ; and 
where truth and juſtice are wantonly viola- 
ted, there can be no confidence. Therefore 
nations, if they with and profeſs to make 
alliance, and of courſe political adminiſtra- 
tors of ſuch nations, are bound to obſerve 
ſuch conduct towards their allies, as to the 
party with whom they have contracted alli- 
ance, may be ſerviceable to the ends for which 
the alliance was contracted, and may be per- 


fectly conſiſtent with equity and good faith. 


® The learned Reader will recollect the upright conduR 
of Ariſtides, when it was propoſed by Themiſtocles to burn 
the fleet of the allied Greeks. 


See PLUTARCH. THEMISTOCLES, p. 269. vol. i. 
Bryan's edition. 


National 
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National fafety, national duty, and national D 18 c. 
ag VIII. 
character require this eonduct. ad 
11. It is falſe, in conceiving that experi- 
ments may be made in morals, as in phyſics. 
Natural and moral philoſophy work not 
on the ſame ſubjects: the one is employed 
on matter; the other on mind. The ef- 
fects of experiment on matter may be in- 
finite as the particles of matter, and there- 
fore incalculable: but the effects of experi- 
ment in moral principles applied to the 
human mind are comparatively few, and 
therefore can be aſcertained. Such effects 
are few, becauſe human nature is univerfaliy 
conſtituted of the ſame paſſions: and thoſe 
effects can eaſily be 'aſcertained, becauſe 
every kind of principle, both conſiſtent and 
inconſiſtent with man's nature, hath been 
already and dong ſince. tried, and the conſe- 
quences are recorded. And it is impoſſible 
now to conceive any moral principle, the 
effect of which might not be foreſeen ; be- 
cauſe, nothing new in morals can be deviſed; 
and as for the operation of principles already 
known (which indeed are all that can be 


diſcovered) 
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D1s c. diſcovered) it has always been found that 


VIII. men influenced by ſimilar principles and 


placed in ſimilar ſituations act nearly in the 
ſame* manner; and that 'certain moral 
cauſes will produce certain correſponding 
moral effects. The attempt therefore to in- 
troduce new moral principles in a highly 
poliſhed and civilized people, is extravagant 
and wild, becauſe vain and fruitleſs. 

But the extravagance and wildneſs of the 
attempt are among the ſlighteſt cauſes that 
render it objectionable. If the buſineſs ter- 
minated only in folly, there were in it little 
danger to be apprehended. It leads how- 


9 See Dr. FEN uso on Civil Society, p. 1. ſ. i. 

We have every reaſon to believe, that in the caſe of ſuch 
an experiment made, we ſhall ſuppoſe, with, a colony of 
children tranſplanted from the nurſery, and left to form a 
ſociety apart, untaught, and undiſciplined, we ſhould only 
bave the ſame things repeated, which, in ſo many different 


parts of the earth, have been tranſacted already. P.6. 


ed. 1773. 

See alſo Dr. Rein on the Intellectual Powers, &c. Eſſ. i, 
c. N. p. 53. The conſlitution of human nature is ſo ſimilar 
in different ſocieties or common wealths, that the cauſes of 
peace and war, of tranquillity and ſedition, of riches and 
poverty, of improvement and degeneracy, are much the 
ſame ia all, 


ever 
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ever to moſt fatal conſequences : for, it en- D IsC. 
courages men to act in contradiction to 


thoſe relations, which they bear to ſociety. 
Does it not, for inſtance, contradict ſuch 
relations to aſſert, that every one has a right 
to all he can obtain by ſtrength or power, 
in contempt of law? Yet this doctrine has 
been more than once propagated, and (what 
is ſtill worſe) has been made a principle of 
action the force of which has been carried 
into immediate effect. 

12. It is falſe, in teaching men, to obey 
the impulſe of paſſion, rather than the 
dictates of reaſon. It is clearly man's 
duty to follow, by virtuous means; that 
which ſhall ultimately terminate in the 
greateſt natural and moral good. The two 
ſprings of human action are reaſon and 
paſſion. Now any one paſſion unreſtrained 
by reaſon, will in the end produce injury. 
Thus, hope may lead to credulity, which in 
matters of buſineſs may occaſion ruin : Fear 
may unnerve a man againſt impending 
danger: Anger may precipitate him into 
madneſs : Deſire may plunge him into ſen- 
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ſual vices. Reaſon is the faculty, by which 
theſe and all paſſions are reſtrained from 
running into exceſs. But if ſo, it is the 
power which ought to direct man's conduct, 
becauſe it will prevent him from incurring 
thoſe evils, into which the paſſions might 
plunge him; and becauſe reaſon itſelf can 
lead to no evils, ſo long as it retains its 
eſſential nature, that of judging rightly. If 
once we begin to judge not rightly, we are 
then proceeding, not according to the die- 


tates of reaſon, but the deluſions of error. 


13. It is falſe, in aſſerting that man is 
merely material. Man thinks: Matter does 
not think. Man has ſelf- will and ſelf- mo- 
tion: Matter has neither. Man therefore 
muſt be conſtituted of ſomething very differ- 
ent and diſtin from matter, and that is 
what we call mind. Should it in reply be 
ſaid, God may, if He chooſes, make matter 
capable of thinking, of willing, and of mov- 

ing; 
10 There is indeed nothing more ridiculous than to ima - 
gine, that any motion or modification of matter ſhould pro- 


duce thought. Dr. Rip's Intellectual Powers, 
Eſſ. 2. G iv. P- PLL 
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ing; the anſwer is, firſt, that to overlook DIS c. 
VIII. 


ä what God has done, and argue from what: 
He may do, is to rejedt experience for 
| ſpeculation and ſubſtitute theory for facts, 
| which is a vicious mode of reaſoning : and 
in the next place, it is to introduce con- 
fuſion of terms; for if matter were made 
capable of thinking, willing, and moving, 
it would be no longer matter, it would be 
ſomething very different from it, becauſe it 
would have properties which no combination 
or diviſion of matter was ever known to 
produce. If the eſſential properties of any 
thing be altered, it becomes in its nature new; 
and ſo thecaſe would be with reſpect to matter. 
11 Certe contra experimentorum tenorem ſomnia temere 
confingenda non ſunt, nec a naturz analogia recedendum 
eſt, cùm ea ſimplex eſſe ſoleat, et ſibi ſemper conſona. 
NewrTon:i Principia, I. 3. R. 3. 
Quicquid ex phznomenis non deducitur, hypotheſis vo- 
canda eſt; et hypotheſes ſeu metaphyſicz, ſeu phy ſicæ, ſeu 
qualitatum occultarum, ſeu mechanicz, in philoſophia ex- 


perimentali locum non habent. 
Ibid. I. 3. Schol. Generale. 
1 He (Dr. Hartley) even acknowledges that matter 
and motion, however ſabtilly divided or reaſoned upon, 
yield nothing more than matter and motion till. 
Dr. Re1v's Intellect. Powers, 
Eſſ. 2. c. iii. p. 90. 
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14. It is falſe, in ſuppoſing that nothing 
is to be admitted as true, which is not capa- 
ble of mathematical demonſtration. It is 
contrary to the condition of man to re- 
quire mathematical demonſtration in all 
caſes *, before we aflent to the truth of them, 
For, the concerns of life could not be car- 
ried on, if we did not rely on the word" 
of each other for facts done at preſent : and 
we muſt remain in total ignorance of cir- 
cumſtances paſt, if we did not admit the 
evidence of hiſtorical teſtimony. But neither 
the aſſertions of men living, nor the evi- 
dence of hiſtorical teſtimony amount to 
mathematical demonſtration, although, when 
the perſons ſpeaking or writing cannot rea- 
ſonably be ſuſpected of falſehood, their 
ſtatements do amount to moral certainty, 
With reliance however on this certainty, 
though ſhort of demonſtration, we daily ad, 
and on every principle of reaſon are juſti- 


13 It is a common obſervation, that it is unreaſonable to 
require demonſtration for things which do not admit of it. 
Dr. Re1v's Intellect. Powers, 
Eſſ. 7. c. iii. p. 690. 
*+ See Biſhop SarrLock's Diſc, II. vol. iv. p. 282. 
ed. 1764. 
fied 
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fied ** both in thus acting, and in believing D1s c. 
facts, which happened in ages antecedent to VII. 
that in which we now exiſt. Arkin 


15. It is falſe, in oppoling ſpeculative 
objeQions to poſitive facts. 


In natural religion, it is a fact that God 
hath given us life, and various means of 
enjoying life. This is a proof of God's 
goodneſs. It is a fact alſo, that He hath 
made the ſun, moon, ſtars, earth, and waters, 
and fitted them for many uſeful purpoſes. 
Theſe prove the wiſdom“ and the power 


FThiogs of ſeveral kinds may admit and require ſeveral 
ſorts of proofs, all which may be good in their kind. 

When a thing 1s capable of good proof in any kind, men 
ought to reſt ſatisfied in the beſt evidence for it, which that 
kind of things will bear, and beyond which better could 
not be expected, ſuppoſing it were true. 

Tis ſufficient that matters of faith and religion be pro. 
pounded in ſuch a way, as to render them highly credible, 
lo as an honeſt and teachable man may willingly and 
ſafely aſſent to them, and according to the rules of pru- 
dence be juſtified in ſo doing, | 

Bp. WiLx1xs's © Principles of Natural Religion,” 
B, i. e. iii. ſ. 2, 3. f. 
See ibid. B. ii. c. ix. p. 408. edit. 1675, 

"© Elegantiſſima bæcce ſolis, planetarum et cometarum 
compages non niſi confilio et dominio entis intelligentis 
et potentis oriri potuit, 


NewrTon Principia, J. iii. Generale Scholium. 
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DISC. of God. All objections then which can 
irn poſſibiy be raiſed, taken from imperfections 
imaginary or real in the works of creation, 
can never diſprove that God is benevolent, 
wiſe, and powerful. The utmoſt avail of 
ſuch objections can only be a ſuppoſition 
that He might have been more ** benevolent, 
and have ſhewn greater marks of wiſdom 
and power. But who can undertake to de- 
monſtrate ſuch a preſumptuaus ſuppoſition, 
when he cannot know thoroughly even this 
our own ſyſtem, which is but one part of 
" the univerſe ? On the other hand, reaſon 
E can produce many arguments, which ſhould 
; convince us all is for the beſt", according to 
a the 


The objection only ſhews, if it ſhew any thing, that 
we can conceive a conſtitution of things, in which greater 
benevolence would have appeared: a concluſion with 
which we have at preſent no concern. 

The arguments, by which we prove the Divine benevo- 
lence to a certain degree, are not overturned by objecting, 
that a greater degree is conceivable, I am now arguing 
| on the very unreaſonable ſuppoſition, that human concep- 
i tion is the meaſure of Divine power, 

f See Br. Batevy on Divine Benevolence, 
p. 32 and 73. 

„ Cojus quidem adminiſtratio nihil habet in ſe quod 
reprebendi poflit: ex iis enim naturis quz erant, quod effici 
i op timun 
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the preſent conſtitution of the world, and DISC. 


the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 
Again; In revealed religion, that Chriſt 


role from the dead is a fact, atteſted more 


ſtrongly than any other fact recorded in 
ancient hiſtory. All objections then, which 
can poſſibly be made againſt his doctrines, 
can never diſprove this fact; and on this it 
is we reſt our faith. 

16. It is falſe, in diſſembling the difficul- 
ties which attend infidelity, 

In natural religion, it is much more diffi- 
cult to believe, that the world, formed as it 


is with deſign and governed with regularity, 


ſhould be made and preſerved by chance, i. e. 
by nothing, than it is to believe that it was 


optimum potuit, effectum eſt. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. ii. e. 


34. Quoted by Dr. BaLcvuy, p. 74. Divine Benevo- 
lence.“ 5 


* See alſo Tuourson's SUMMER, v. 318. 


Let no preſuming impious railer tax 
Creative WisDoM, as if ought was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwiſe, of which the ſmalleſt part 
Exceeds the narrow viſion of her mind? 
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made and governed by an Intelligent Being 
competent to the effecting of ſo iupenijeth 
a work, 

In revealed religion, it is much more 
difficult to believe, that Chriſtianity aroſe 


from no certain ground, than it is to believe 
that Chriſt really and actually exiſted. For 


to what adequate cauſe but ſuch exiſtence 
can it be aſcribed, that his life is recorded 
by four hiſtories, for the country and era 
of which we have ſtrong preſumptive proof 
from their ſtyle '* and correſpondence with 
the circumſtances of their time ; and for the 
writers of which we have teſtimonies from 
the age immediately ſubſequent to them: 


to what other cauſe can it be aſcribed that 


his doctrines ſhould be the ſubje& of many 


epiſtles, which by ſtriking coincidences 


of time and place, and minute particulars, 
bear ſingular characters of authenticity; and 
that paſſages ſhould be cited from thoſe 
hiſtories and epiſtles, and alluſions made to 


19 See MicaatL1s's Introduction to the Four Goſpels, 
tranſlated by MarsH, ſect. 10, 11.7, 8. in chapter 1. 


20 See Archdeacon's Patty's © Horz Pauline.” 
them 
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them by many authors, who are known to DIS 
have written at the diſtance of at leaſt ſix- LA. 


1 


%% Si. D43 


teen hundred years from the preſent date: 
to what other cauſe can it be aſcribed, that 
in a vaſt empire idolatry ſhould have yield- 
ed to the eſtabliſhment of his religion ; that 
many nations have made his principles the 
baſis of their legiſlation ; that for ſeventeen 
centuries there has been a ſucceſſion of men 
profeſſing themſelves his diſciples, and that 
at this day in ſeveral countries, civilized and 
enlightened, is obſerved a ſolemn ceremony 
in commemoration of his death: to what 
other cauſe can all theſe effects be aſcribed, 
but to the ſole cauſe which is adequate to 
account for them, v!z. the real and actual 


y exiſtence of Chriſt? Surely it is beyond 
£ compariſon more difficult to believe that 
55 thoſe notorious and extraordinary facts 
d ſhould reſt on no other foundation but fic- 
ſe 


tion, than it is to believe that Chriſt lived, 
died, and roſe again, in the manner related 

of Him by the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. 
17. It is falſe, in confounding. remote 
conſequences with primary qualities. Thus, 
the 
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D1SC. the religious wars, which have been carried 
VIII. TY . 1 

, on by Chriſtians, it charges on Chriſtianity, 
Now it is incontrovertible, that the language 

of Chriſtianity, as found in the Goſpels, 
ſpeaks nothing but peace; and that the ſpirit 

of Chriſtianity is ſo benevolent, as to forbid 

all unjuſt aggreſſion, and to allow reſiſtance 

and repulſion of injury ſo far only, as in ſelf. 
protection may be prudent and neceſſary. 

It then the profeſſors of Chriſtianity have 

uſed violence where no danger threatened 
them, or have propagated their principles of 

faith by means of cruelty and perſecution, 

the criminality of ſuch proceedings muſt be 
imputed, not to Chriſtianity itſelf, but to the 
profeſſors of it; who were influenced either 

by miſtaken judgment, or miſguided zeal, or 
ambition, or pride, or avarice, or ſome other 
malignant paſſion, which impoſed itſelf on 
them under the name and appearance of 
conſcience. To charge on Chriſtianity, 
which in itſelf 1s good, either the errors or 

the vices of the perſons who do indeed em- 
brace, but who alſo pervert, or diſobey it, 

is ſo palpable an inſtance of arguing from 


| abuſe, 
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abuſe, as no juſt reaſoning can poſſibly ad- DIS c. 


mit. And equally unfair is it to blame 
Chriſtianity for the conſequences that enſue 
from the corruption of its doctrines and the 
neglect of its politive precepts, as it were to 
blame juriſprudence, becauſe many have 
been ruined by legal chicane ; or medicine, 
becauſe the deaths of many have been 
haſtened by empiriciſm ; or literature, be- 
cauſe men, who have turned their abilities 
to the vileſt of purpoſes, have written againſt 
every thing that is praiſe-worthy and ſacred 
before God and man; or commerce, becauſe 
the ſupplies which it adminiſters to our 
wants, are employed to pamper the appetite 
of luxury and to ſwell the riot of exceſs. If 
either Chriſtianity, or juriſprudence, or me- 
dicine, or literature, or commerce, has been 
made a pretended ground for the introduc- 
tion of evil, ſuch pretence has been in open 
contradiction to what was firſt intended in 
the cultivation of them ; and the miſchief is 
chargeable, not on them, which in themſelves 
are good, and which in their original ten- 
dencies lead to good; but either on the 
13 folly, 


K 
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D1SC. the religious wars, which have been carried 
VIII. * . ws 
6 , on by Chriſtians, it charges on Chriſtianity, 
Now it is incontrovertible, that the language 
of Chriſtianity, as found in the Goſpels, 
ſpeaks nothing but peace; and that the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity is ſo benevolent, as to forbid 
all unjuſt aggreſſion, and to allow reſiſtance 
and repulſion of injury ſo far only, as in ſelf. 
protection may be prudent and neceſſary, 
It then the profeſſors of Chriſtianity have 
uſed violence where no danger threatened 
them, or have propagated their principles of 
faith by means of cruelty and perſecution, 
the criminality of ſuch proceedings muſt be 
4 - imputed, not to Chriſtianity itſelf, but to the 
profeſſors of it ; who were influenced either 
4 by miſtaken judgment, or miſguided zeal, or 
ambition, or pride, or avarice, or ſome other 
malignant paſſion, which impoſed itſelf on 
them under the name and appearance of 
conſcience. To charge on Chriſtianity, 
which in itſelf is good, either the errors or 
the vices of the perſons who do indeed em- 
brace, but who alſo pervert, or diſobey it, 
is fo palpable an inſtance of arguing from 
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abuſe, as no juſt reaſoning can poſſibly ad- PIs c. 
mit. And equally unfair is it to blame, , 


Chriſtianity for the conſequences that enſue 
from the corruption of its doctrines and the 
negleCt of its poſitive precepts, as it were to 
blame juriſprudence, becauſe many have 
been ruined by legal chicane; or medicine, 
becauſe the deaths of many have been 
haſtened by empiriciſm ; or literature, be- 
cauſe men, who have turned their abilities 
to the vileſt of purpoſes, have written againſt 
every thing that is praiſe-worthy and ſacred 
before God and man; or commerce, becauſe 
the ſupplies which it adminiſters to our 
wants, are employed to pamper the appetite 
of luxury and to ſwell the riot of exceſs. If 
either Chriſtianity, or juriſprudence, or me- 
dicine, or literature, or commerce, has been 
made a pretended ground for the introduc- 
tion of evil, ſuch pretence has been in open 
contradiction to what was firſt intended in 
the cultivation of them; and the miſchief is 
chargeable, not on them, which in themſelves 
are good, and which in their original ten- 
dencies lead to good; but either on the 


13 folly, 
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D 22 C. folly, or the wickedneſs of men, who have 


a ,Perverted the nature of theſe bleſſings, and 
have directed them to improper ends“. 
Surely the clearneſs of the fountain is not 
affected, becauſe its ſtream at a remote 
diſtance 1s diſcoloured by the foil over which 
it flows: nor is the light of the ſun therefore 
not bright, becauſe on earth we may behold 
it through ſome dark body interpoſed be- 
tween our eye and the ſource of effulgence. 

But farther; it is diſingenuous in ſup- 
preſſing this fact, v/s. that for the thouſands, 
who may have ſuffered in wars termed 
holy, millions have lived in more undiſ- 
turbed enjoyment of their property, in ſafer 
protection of their perſons, in ſtricter purity 
of morals, in more uniform practice of 
private and domeſtic virtues, of ſocial and 
public duties, under the benign and vital 
influence of Chriſtianity, than under any 
other ſyſtem of religion, or avowal of irre- 
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by ligion, that can be named. In no country 
itt | f 
it nee Dr. Ryan's © Hiflory of the Effects of Religion 
F *« on Mankind,“ vol. ii, f. 7. 

f i not 
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not Chriſtian, are there ſo many inſtances D1 SC. 
of good effects reſulting from any other . 


cauſe whatever, as are found to ariſe in 
nations that are Chriſtian, from the impreſ- 
ſions made directly and indirectly by Chriſti- 
anity, operating as it does on our laws, our 
ſentiments, our manners, and our habits. 
Say then, ſhall we relinquiſh the religion of 
the Goſpel, and inſtead of it adopt either 
the looſe indifference of ſcepticiſm, or the 
pitiable uncertainties of deiſm, or the un- 
bounded ſenſuality of Mahometaniſm, or 
the degrading idolatries of thoſe who wor- 
ſhip Brama, or Foi; or ſhall we ruſh pre- 
cipitately into that atheiſm, which at once 
throws off all reſtraint on the paſſions, diſ- 
regards all maxims of equity, diſſolves all 
the ties of ſocial connexion, ſteels the heart 
againſt the fine feelings of humanity, ſheds 
human blood without a pang of remorſe, 
and makes man to man a creature more 
lavage than any beaſt of the foreſt is to one 
of its own ſpecies? But theſe are the per- 
ſuaſions on religious ſubjects, which prevail 
in the nations moſt important on the 

face 
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DISC. face of the earth: ſay then, ſhall we in ex- 
— change for any one of theſe, or for any of 
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the cruel and abſurd rites in the iſlands of 
the Southern“ Ocean, reſign the rational, 
ſober, mild, and merciful doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Chriſtianity? That ſo dire infatuation 
may never poſſeſs our minds, let us earneſtly 
endeavour, as we value the dignity and 
happineſs of human nature. 


18, It 1s falſe, in excoding: Divine 
Providence from the government ** of the 
world, 


It is the firſt property of matter to be in- 
active. The planets are material, but do 
nevertheleſs perform their periodical reyo- 
lutions. There muſt then have been ori- 
ginally ſome power, independent“ of the 
planets themſelves, which communicated to 


| 23 See Chap. ix. b. iii. vol. 2. f A Voyage to the 
« Pacific Ocean,” by CayTain Cook, in 1776, 1777» 
&c. 


23 Deus enim ſine dominio, providentia, et cauſis finali- 
bus, nibil aliud eſt quam fatum et natura. 


NewrTox1 Principia, I.;. 
Scholium Gener. 


*4 See DRHAu's Aftro-Theology, b. iv. c. 1. 
them 
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them their primary motion; and that power P a . C. 
is the effect of Divine Providence. want 

Again; Man hath no power to com- 
mand that the earth ſhall produce and the 
ſeaſons mature the various fruits on which 
he ſubſiſts. But there is a Power inde- 
pendent of man, independent of the earth 
and ſeaſons, which through means of the 
earth and ſeaſons doth furniſh him with 
abundance of all ſupplies that either ne- 
ceſſity may crave or luxury deſire. The 
exerciſe of that power is a manifeſtation 
of providence in Him, by whom it is ex- 
erciſed. 

The life of man depends ſo much on the 
perfect ſtate of many minute parts in the 
human frame, that it might be ſhortened 
by obſtructions in ſeveral veſicles. Theſe 
obſtructions and other injuries it is not in 
the power of man to avert; but there is a 
Power independent of man, which doth 
avert them. This then is a demonſtration 
of a particular Providence over each indivi- 
dual. 


Again; 
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Again ; Though in the common affairs 
of the world there is ſuch a degree of cor- 


reſpondence*®* between the means and the 


end, as to juſtify and encourage us in 
adopting certain meaſures for the accom- 
pliſhing of certain purpoſes, yet on various 
occaſions we find effects in no way an- 
{wering to viſible cauſes. The wiſdom of 
man is baffled ; his counſels are fruſtrated; 
his efforts prove abortive : and yet, ſo far as 
human prudence could judge, the defigns 
were calculated for enſuring ſucceſs in the 
enterpriſe undertaken. But there is a 
Power, that over-rules all human endea- 
vours ; that often produces a conſequence 


*5 Efabliſhed laws of nature are neceſſary for enabling 
jatelligent creatures to conduct their affairs with wiſdom 
and prudence, and proſecute their ends by proper means; 
but ſtil] it may be fit, that ſome particular events ſhould 
not be fixed by general laws, but be direQed by particular 
acts of the Divine government, that ſo his reaſonable eres- 
tures may have ſufficient inducement to ſopplicate his aid, 
his protection and direction, and to depend upon Him for 
the ſucceſs of their honeſt deſig n:. 

See Dr. Re1D on the Active Powers of Man,” Eſſ. 4. 
c. iv. p. 338. edit. 1788. 

See ibid. p. 345 

diame- 
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diametrically oppoſite to what was expect- DISC. 
ed; that is particularly diſcernible in bn ==, 
benign operations to educe good from 

what ſeemed to threaten evil : all which 
exertions of power are farther demonſtra- 

tions of providence applied by ſome Being, 

who is far above all that man can behold or 
comprehend, 

Of a ſuperintending ptovidence theſe are 
evidences direct, which no ſubtleties of diſ- 
pute can poſſibly overthrow, ſo far as the 
facts themſelves extend. Inſtances of caſes 
that may appear to contradict, could not 
invalidate facts which poſitively prove, the 
exerciſe of Providence. The utmoſt, which 
ſuch inſtances could do, would be to fur- 
niſh a /ecious argument for /uppopng only 
that the operations of Providence might be 
more wide: they never could ſhew its ope- 
| rations to be altogether non-exiſtent, ſo far 
. as facts prove them actually to exiſt, But 
— I cannot go 


| Where Untvszsat Love not ſmiles around; | 
Suſtaining all yon orbs and all their ſons ; 


From ſeeming evil ſtill educing good: 
- Taromr30Nn's HYMN: 
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DIS c. is man then ſo acquainted with the 20550 


VII. ſyſtem of Divine adminiſtration, that he 


cannot poſſibly labour under any miſconcep- 
tions, when he paſſes cenſure on paris of it? 
Can he undertake to demonſtrate that what 
in one reſpect may have the appearance of 
caſualty, cannot poſſibly in many other re- 
ſpects have all the marks of final deſign? 
| Yet, until man can prove, that any ar- 

| rangement in the diſpenfations of God to 
þ this world, is either in itſelf nugatory, or in 

all its relations inadequate and improper for 
the purpoſe it is to ſerve, he is not better 
qualified to pronounce big or that event re- 
pugnant to ideas of Providence, than. a 
child is enabled to pronounce this or that 
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bi. action of his parent een to diſcre- 
£ tion. 

4 19. It is falſe, i in conceiving: it: no part of 
J man's duty to make open profeſſion that he 


L | believes there is a God. i 
41 Not to profe 7 that we believe there; is a 
God, is in effect either to deny or to diſſem- 


27 See Bp. SnznLOCE' s Diſcourſe XVI. vol. 3. p. 36t. 
* 1764. 1 
E 
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ble that God is our Creator and Preſerver, DI 18 
But reaſon can prove ſuch denial contrary 
to fact: and ſuch diſſimulation is irrecon- 
cileable with the gratitude, which enforces 
thankfulneſs from the creature to his 
Creator; with the reverence, which an 
Almighty Being can claim from one 
who is dependent on Him; and with that 
love, which ſhould prompt every mind of 
right diſpoſitions, openly and inceſſantly to 
extol Him, to whom it is indebted for ſo 
many bleſſings. Add to this, that he who 
doth not himſelf profz/s to believe there is a 
God, influences others, ſo far as his ex- 
ample has any weight, to act in the ſame 
manner: and thus he is inſtrumental to- 
wards what we have already proved con- 
tradictory to right reaſon, the excluſion of 


** Hic omnia regit, non-ut anima mundi, ſed ut univer- 
ſorum Dominus; et propter dominium ſaum Dominus Deus 
TavroxgzTwe dici ſolet. Nam Deus eſt vox relativa et ad 
ſervos refertur: et Deitas eſt dominatio Dei non in corpus 
proprium (ut ſentiunt quibus Deus eſt anima mundi) ſed 
in leryos. NewrTox1 Principia, 

L. z. Scholium Generale. 


R 2 | God 
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DIS c. God and his providence from the n. 
0 A ment of the univerſe. 
— 
wy 20. It is falſe, in diſcouraging religious 
"F worſhip. For, by ſo doing it acts in con · 
tradition to that gratitude, which on a 
principle of moral obligation, is due from 
man, who receives, to God, who confers 
fo many and ſo great benefits; and incon- 
fiſtently with that prudence, which direQ 
all, who defire a continuance of bleſſings, 
to ſupplicate the Giver of them for ſuch 
continuance. Then again, it is in oppoſi- 
tion both to the nature of man, who is 
made capable of religious ſentiments indif- 
putably ** for religious purpoſes; and in 
oppoſition alſo to the general conſent of 
mankind, the hiſtory of which through all 
ages, in fituations where the mental facul- 
ties have been duly improved, ſhews men 
to have always agreed in the propriety of 
obſerving ſome religious uſages, however 
» Indi i/putably ; for it is an allowed axiom that Nature, 


1. e. God, does nothing in vain. Dicunt utique philoſophi, 
Natura nihil agit ſruſtrs. 


NxWToxi Principia, L. 3. Reg. 1. Philoſoph. 
different 
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different may have been their opinions as DISC. 


to the particular modes of worſhip they 
would adopt. Add to this, that neglect of 
religion tends to impair the moſt energetic 
of all motives to the practice of private 
virtue; by weakening which, and by dimi- 
niſhing private virtue, it leads ultimately 
to the corruption of public morals; from 
which corruption proceeds decay of public 
good, ſo far as that term implies order, 
induſtry, valour, honour, and genuine 
freedom; qualities which are productive 
of the greateſt glory and of the higheſt 
happineſs to any nation. 

21. It is falſe, in denying the ſoul's 
immortality. For, firſt it takes for grant- 
ed what never can be proved, that man is 
altogether material ; which is an arbitrary 
aſſumption, Secondly ; the aſſumption it- 
ſelf is falſe; becauſe it is known that man 
has properties of thinking, willing, and 
moving, which belong not to matter, and 
therefore man muſt be conſtituted of ſome- 
thing very different from matter. Third- 
ly, it is preſuming on more than the doc- 

R 3 trine 
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D1sc. trine of chances would allow; for, as we'd 
_ VU. iſt in this ſtate, it is at leaſt an even 
chance that we may exiſt in another. 
Fourthly, it contradicts the apprehenfions 
of the human mind, which on the com- 
miſſion of a crime againſt morality, anti- 
cipates the rendering of an account to an 
inviſibhle Being. Fifthly, it is repugnant 
to the general expectation of mankind, 
Whether that expectation be the: reſult of 
tradition, or of reaſon, or of ſome peculiat 
principle in the conſtitution of man, is no- 
thing to the purpoſe; the fact is, expet- 
ation of a future ſtate has univerſally and 
through all ages prevailed. Sixthly, it is 
prejudicial tothe intereſts of mankind, a8 
it tends to exterminate à doctriue of the 
greateſt, moral utility, the dactrine of fu- 
ture retribution. Seventhly, it 1s: irrecon- 
cileable with the moral attributes of the 
Deity; for it takes away that, which, if 
allowed, at once removes all objections 
„ 0 Uu 1 51080 


0 Allow only the preſent life to be connected with a 
better, and every objeclion to Divine benevolence ceaſes of 
£ourſe. Is it not then more reaſonable to admit and 

main- 
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to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in the DS C. 
. , p n 
diſpenſations of his providence, objection 
raiſed on the ſuppoſed or real exiſtence of par- 
tial evil. Thus much even natural religion 
could anſwer: but Revelation ſpeaks more 
confidently, and ſays aſſuredly there: ſhall 
be a reſurrection of the juſt and the unjuſt. 

Between the revelation which aflerts, and 
the philoſophy which denies the ſoul's im- 
mortality, there is this: ſtriking difference: 
the former reſts all its doctrines on the truth 
of certain facts; the latter can proceed only, 
on conjecture : of courſe the one is as much 
more deſerving of credit: than the other, as 
experimental knowledge is a more ſure 
guide than: ſpeculative theory. T 

22. It is falſe, in diſclaiming Divine aſe 
ſiſtance to the human mind. 


maintain this connexion, than to oppoſe . our viſionary 
difficulties (founded, for the moſt part, on the narrowneſs 
of our views, and the obſcurity of our conceptions) to thoſe 
innumerable marks of wiſdom and goodneſs, - which ſhine 
forth through the whole creation ? 


Dr, Batovy's Divine "= Sb p. 102, 


R 4 The 
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pls c. The ſtrength of his body and the faculties 
VIII. of his mind man derives originally from 
—ͤͤ— 

God. Whether he receives them immeai- 

ately from his Maker, or through the inter» 

vention of ſecond cauies, the caſe is the 

ſame in effect, for he muſt in either caſe 

alike refer it utimately to God. The talents 

then, which in vague and indiftia@ lan- 

guage we call natural endowments are the gift 

of God; and they are beſtowed in degrees 

which differ exceedingly, not only in 
different perſons, but at different times in 

the ſame perſon. This diverſity proceeds 

very frequently not from any concurrence 

of the human wall, nor from the apparent 

i operation of any phyſical cauſe : it reſults 
from the energy of ſome power, which man 


44 2 It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that as adive power 
HH in man, and in every created being, is the gift of God, it 
4 depends entirely on his pleafure for its exiſtence, its degree, 
and its continuance, and therefore can do nothing which 
He does not ſee fit to permit. | 
Dr. Rs1D on the “ Active Powers of Mas.” 
| Eff. 4. c. v. p. 310. 


10 can 
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can neither ſee, explain, nor command ; that 
power which we term Divine, 

The eſſence of Divine power is to work 
all things not implying a contradiQtion *, 
As it confers ability to the mind in one 
degree, it may confer the ſame to degrees 
infinite ; it may increaſe and ſtrengthen the 
moral faculties in any meaſure whatever; for 
being omnipotent in its nature, it can ex- 
perience no other reſtraint than what to the 
Supreme Being, in whom it reſides, may 
ſeem expedient. Thus then it is evident, 
that if it be the wi of God to grant Divine 
aſſiſtance to the human mind, He certainly 
hath the power to grant ſuch aid, 

That He ſhould have the will, may be 
conceived from his attributes : for, being 
himſelf both juſt and holy, He cannot but 
will that his rational creatures ſhould be 
juſt and holy; and being alſo good and 
benevolent, He cannot but be iaclined 


1 — Contradiction, which to God himſelf 
Impoſſible is held, as argument 
Of weakneſs, not of power. 


Mir rox's Pas, L. x. 799. 
through 
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DISC. through his goodneſs and benevolence to 
0 —— help thoſe, who world be juſt and holy, but 
who if left to the mere ſtrength of their 
owh reſolution, cannot through their in- 
firmity execute the virtuous and pious de- 
figns, which in truth and er e their 
minds purpoſe. 6 
That God then hath the 1e to aſi 
the human mind, is incontrovertible: and 
that He ſhould have the will, may from 
his attributes fairly be coneluded. It re- 
mains to be conſidered whether He actually 
doth aſſiſt the human mind? And here we 
have much ſtronger reaſons for affirming, 
than for denying the queſtion. For in 
affirming it, we afe-: juſtified by having 
proved that God certainly is able, and mo 
probably is willing to grant aſſiſtance; and 
we moreover have on our part this oircum- 
ſtance, viz. that no reaſoning of man can 
poſſibly ever diſprove our aſſertion, when 
we maintain that God does aſſiſt us. On 
the other hand thoſe, who diſclaim Divine 
aſſiſtance, argue in contradiction to what 
God certainly can and probebly does effect, 


and 
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and ſet up their own bare aſſertion as ſuffi- Dis. 
cient to prove, that God does not aſſiſt the 
human mind. But what man is competent 

to decide thus peremptorily that God does 

not aſſiſt our minds? What finite being can 

take upon himſelf to declare all the ways 

and operations of a Being Infinite? 

The diſclaiming then of Divine aſſiſtance 
being contrary to the nature of man, who 
receives all his faculties from God ; and ir- 
reconcileable with the attributes which diſ- 
poſe God to love holineſs and to help thoſe 
who deſire to be holy; as moreover it 
proceeds on an aſſumption, which neither 
argument nor fact can ever ſupport to ſuch 
an extent as to prove that Divine aſſiſtance 
is not communicated to man; the poſition 
is to be given up as not founded on any 
reaſoning admiſſible in ſound philoſophy. 

23. It is falſe, in teaching men to think 
it a matter of indifference, whether they 
hold right or wrong opinions. 5 

Having received from his Maker, for 
good purpoſes, a mind as well as a body, 
man 1s equally bound to make a proper uſe 
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PISC. of both: and he is alike culpable, whether 

: . he knowingly and wilfully contracts intel. 
lectual or bodily vices. But wrong opinions 
are intellectual vices: and ſo far as our 
will is concerned, either in negleQing * to 
ſearch for truth, or in diſqualifying the mind 
for perceiving it, or in reſiſting the force of 
it when perceived; ſo far our wrong opi. 
nions are chargeable on us as crimes, be- 
cauſe they proceed from an abuſe of thoſe 
powers, which were intended to help us in 
forming a right judgment, and which would 
have led us to juſt concluſions, unleſs through 
our own fault. 


C 


33 The neglect of keeping our minds in ſuch an equal 
frame, the not applying of our thoughts to conſider of ſuch 
matters of moment, as do highly concern a man to be 
rightly informed in, muſt needs be a vice. 

Bp. Wilkixs's Principles, &c. 1. 1. 3. 6. 

The man, who neglects the means of improvement 
in the knowledge of his duty, may do very bad things, 
while he follows the light of his mind. And though he be 
not culpable for acting according to his judgment, he may 


be very culpable for not uſing the means of baving nis 
judgment better in formed. 


Dr. REI on the Active Powers of Man,” 
Eſſ. 3. c. viii. p. 256. ed. 1788. 


It 
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It may farther be remarked, that as opi- 
nions are commonly the principles of aQion, 

and it cannot be matter of indifference 
| whether men act right or wrong; ſo neither 
can it be indifferent whether their opinions 
be right or wrong ; for, as they think, ſo in 
general they act. It is therefore of great 
conſequence that we form right opinions. 

What opinions are right,, we may now 
eaſily collect, from the obſervations which 
have been made on thoſe that are erroneous, 
We will briefly ſtate them. 

Man, living in ſociety, is ſubject to re- 
ſtraints ; but in return, is entitled to pro- 
tection of his property, his freedom, and 
his perſon. To this protection all who have 
not, by tranſgreſſing the laws, forfeited the 
benefit of them, have an equal claim: but 
equality of condition in rank and fortune 
cannot poſſibly exiſt. | 

The pafſions of ſome men would prompt 
them to violate the rights. of others, were 
they not reſtricted by laws: hence laws are 
requiſite. But perfection in thoſe laws can- 
not practically be found, to that degree 

which 
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DIS c. which ſpeculatively might be wiſhed; Nor 
L ought it to be expected; becauſe, the 
framers of them are themſelves imperfect; 
and as ſuch, can neither make proviſions for 
all the caſes that may poſſibly require le- 
giſlative conſideration; nor can they fore- 
ſee all the various ways, in which the pro- 
vifions they do make may poſibly-operate. 
Particular laws relating to particular cir- 
cumſtances and individual perſons, may be 
readily amended as occaſion makes it ne- 
ceſſary: but with reſpect to a complicated 
ſyſtem, that embraces a large community, 
and where conſequences of great moment 
would proceed from alteration, ſufficient it 
is if laws hon the tb hole are as good as cir- 
cumſtances will admit. When ſuch they 
are, a change of them is not capriciouly and 
pretipitately to be attempted ; more eſpeci- 
ally if in the attempt we hazard the loſing 
:of what is confeſſedly good, and have reaſon 
to fear the adopting of what eventually 
may prove extremely (pernicious. 
Of thoſe privileges, which we claim under 
1 law the perverſion is criminal; and 
vile concern 
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concern for the general welfare requires the D 18 
checking of ſuch perverſion; leſt thoſe vo 


obſerve the laws ſhould ultimately be de- 
prived of their privileges; which would be 
the caſe, not only if the governing power 
ſhould exceed the due meaſure of authority; 
but equally ſo, if there ſhould prevail an 
intemperate nnn. of * to bad 
purpoſes. 

The end of law is jultice The idea of 
juſtice ariſes from a preſumption that ſome- 
thing is in itſelf igt and ſomething wrong. 
No circumſtances can warrant the inten- 
tional commiſſion of ⁊crong; becauſe the 
obſerving of right is our duty both in pri- 
vate and public life. The truth of theſe 
ſentiments is proved by the ſalutary in- 
fluence of them in the hiſtory of mankind 
through all ages: they are not therefore to 
be abandoned for ſpeculative extravagances, 
deſtruQtive to man; nor is man allowed to 
ſacrifice the dictates of reaſon to the violence 
of paſſion. | 

There is in man an active and intelligent 
principle, diſtin from matter and unlike 


to 
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DIS c. to it, which we call mind. By this we arg 
—— ol to conclude, from the works of creation, 
that there muſt be a God; and from the 
hiſtorical evidence of facts, that Chriſtianity 

muſt be true. In reaſoning on the nature 

and the works of God, and in examining 
circumſtances related in the Goſpels, how- 

ever incompetent we may find apr under- 
ſtanding to reſolve queſtions, which may 

ariſe to our thoughts; yet ſuch incompe- 

tency cannot deftroy, cannot weaken the 
poſitive certainty of Va,; thoſe fas on 
which we reſt our faith, and by conviction 

of which we embrace a religion, in itſelf 

moſt excellent, though by its profeſſors cor- 
rupted, or miſapplied, the Religion of the 
Goſpel. 
The reaſoning of our minds diſcerns the 
Providence of God; whom openly to ac- 
knowledge and to adore, is a duty of moral 
obligation, a duty of prudence, a duty con- 
fonant with the nature of man, and cor- 
reſponding with the univerſal practice of 
mankind, | 


The 
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The views of man are not to be confined DIS Co 
to the preſent ſtate of exiſtence only ; that 9 
he hath a ſoul deſtined for immortality, 
both natural and moral arguments tend 
ſtongly to demonſtrate, and Revelation ex- 
preſsly declares. To prepare himſelf for 
happineſs in a ſtate of immortality, by diſ- 
charging the duties aſſigned him here, is 
the great buſineſs of man's life: in which 
important work, his endeavours to be juſt 
and holy will be forwarded by Divine aſ- 
fiſtance, if he will ſupplicate the A 
for ſpiritual aid. 

This is a ſummary of right opinions, re- 
ſulting from a view of thoſe doctrines which 
would render us unfit for ſociety, diſaffect- 
ed to our country, regardleſs of moral vir- 
tue, and careleſs about religion, 

It might have been conceived, that phi- 
loſophy, ſo prejudicial as well as falſe, would 
every where have been holden in the de- 
teſtation it deſerves, did not experience 
unhappily ſhew, that it hath influence much 
too extenſive. For the reception it hath 
found, is to be aſſigned this cauſe, vis. 

Vol. II, 8 that 
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BI1SC. that it immediately and in the moſt flat- 
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tering manner applies to the appetites, 
which it indulges without reſtraint; where- 
as detection of its fallacies, and the culti- 
vation of true philoſophy require controul 
of ſenſual affections and vigorous exerciſe 
of reaſon. But then on the other band 
it is to be remembered, that in the very 
circumſtance of applying itſelf to the 
lower faculties of human nature, and in- 
deed commonly to the moſt ignorant part 
of mankind, it betrays a conſciouſneſs of 
its own inferiority to that wiſdom, which 
claims the attention of intellect and thought. 
Groveling therefore as it is, let it be 
rejected with high diſdaia by every. mind, 


35 The terms, in which Bp. Wilkins ſpeaks of the Epi- 
curean philoſophy, are ſtrictly and literally applicable to 
the falſe philoſophy of the preſent age: 

It doth debaſe the underſtanding of man, and all the 
«« principles in him tbat are ſublime and generous, extin- 
« guiſhing the very ſeeds of honour, and piety, and virtue, 
4 affording no room for actions or endeavours that are truly 
% great and noble; being altogether unworthy of the 
« nature of man, and doth reduce us to the condition 
4% of beaſts.” | Principles of Nataral Religion, 


LM Be IX, P» 404 · N 


Falſe Pbiloſophy conſidered, 


that feels a commendable pride in being en- DIS c. 


dued with powers not merely brutal, but 
rational. And thoſe who have not yet per- 
ceived by reflection the faculties of their 
own mind, nor have attained to a due ſenfe 
of the capacity for improvement with which 
they are born ; ſuch perſons will do well, to 
truſt the experience of others, until their 
own judgment is mature ; they will do well, 
to rely on the veracity of the ſerious and in- 
quiſitive, who after patient reſearch aſſure 
them of a truth, that all the paradoxes of 
falſe philoſophy are but ſnares of ſophiſtry, 
calculated to ſeduce them from maxims of 
approved excellence, and from principles 
which have been known and ſeen to be moſt 
ſalutary, in their tendency to enſure the 
ſafety, advance the dignity, and promote 
the rational happineſs of man ! 


Unleſs there be allowed ſome firſt principles, ſome 
fundamental axioms, to which we may refer as ſtandards 
of truth, there can be no rule either in moral or mathe- 
matical ſcience, by which to determine whether an argu- 

S 2 ment 
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Ds c. ment: be juſt, or falſe. In denying therefore all thoie 

VIII. firſt principles, in which mankind have univerſally agreed, 

———ſfiaſſe philoſophy ſhews its folly. For folly it 1s to oppoſe 

reaſon ;' and nothing ſurely can be more in oppoſition to 

reaſon, than to undermine the * 3 of all 
reaſoning. 

In points of diſcuſſion not recondite, an eularped mind 
very ſoon diſcerns the intermediate connexion between the 
ſubje& and the concluſion ; it requires not therefore every 
minute conſequence to be diſtinctly marked in the ſeries of 
argumentation ; nor does it interrupt the courſe of res- 
ſoning by ſtarting futile and frivolous objections. Falſe 
philoſophy diſcovers its littlengſi, in not having compre- 
henſion capable of reaching from the queſtion to the proof 
through the leading and more prominent ſteps of the 
argument : it calls for a multiplicity of deductions ; de- 
mands that propoſitions of the ſimpleſt kind ſhould be 
proved with preciſion unneceſſarily ſcrupulous ; raiſes dil. 
ficulties, where ſound ſenſe would immediately and un- 
erringly decide; and cavils if in the courſe of argument: 
fingle inference be left to be drawn by common under- 
ſtanding, and not abſolutely ſtated in expreſs terms. 

f By this fo/ly and littlengſi in what he would correct, the 
advocate of truth is compelled to eſtabliſh maxims, which 
to the plaineſt apprehenſion might appear incontrover- 
tible; and forced to produce demonſtration for the juſt 
neſs of poſitions, which by a mind unſophiſticated might 
have been ſuppoſed admiſſible on their own ſelf. evi 
| dence. 

Theſe remarks are here fabjoined, to ſatisfy the reader, 
| that of the arguments and proofs uſed in this diſcourſe, 


in defence of the better cauſe, none are ſuperfluous, Such 
indeed 
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indeed ſome of them might well have been conſidered, P18 C. 
were it not become a practice, in morals and philoſophy VIII. 
alike vicious, either poſitively to deny or captiouſly to 
diſpute the validity of opinions, in their nature indubita- 

ble, as that there is light at noon- day. But this ſceptical 

heſitation about known truths is equally far from indicating 

ſtrength of mind, as that delicacy, which nauſeates ordi- 

nary ſuſtenance, is contrary to the ſymp:om of a firm 
conſtitution, | 
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REPENTANCE enforced by the Example of 
ot. PETER; and the Goſpel recommended 
to Moraliſts, on his Authority, 


ST. LUKE, xxl. 62. 


And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 


DIS c. F Hiſtory in general it may be obſerved, 
1 that by exhibiting the paſſions which 
influence man, and by developing the prin- 

ciples which determine his conduct, it 

makes us acquainted with human nature: 

and whilſt it traces moral cauſes to their 
effects, and repreſents the conſequences 

which reſult from a proper or improper 

13 | courſe 
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courſe of actions, it teaches * by example Ds c. 
what to avoid, or what to imitate, and thus 1 
gives inſtruction for the directing of our 

lives, by means of that experience which it 

imparts unto us, without ſubjecting us to 

the difficulty or danger of making trial in 

our own perſon . In their uniform ten- 

dency to make us thus wiſe, all kinds of 
hiſtory, deſerving the attention of cultivated 

minds, reſemble each other. 


But added to the advantages, which it 
poſſeſſes in common with other records of 
events and manners, Sacred Hiſtory carries 
with it a circumſtance of powerful admoni- 


Hoe illud eſt præcipuè in cognitione rerum ſalubre ae 
frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in illoſtri poſita 
monumento intueri: inde tibi tuæque reipublice quod 
imitere, capias: inde fœdum inceptu, ſœdum exitu, quod 
vites, | Livii Præfatio. 
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DISC. 
IX. 


— — 


Repentance enforced by the 


tion peculiar to itſelf, the conſideration of 
which is important, becauſe forcible in its 
warning: and it is this; jit deſcribes the 


miſconduct and tranſgreſſion, not of ordinary 


men only who were indifferent to religion, 
but of perſons alſo who are diſtinguiſhed 
as the avowed ſervants of the True God. 
By thus ſhewing the follies and fins into 
which even thoſe who, generally ſpeaking, 
were virtuous and pious, did nevertheleſs 
fall in thoſe hours of ſurpriſe and negligence 
when the authority of Divine command was 
too faintly recollected; by expoling the 
frailities even of ſuch men, they caution the 
very beſt againſt ſecurity; and bid thoſe 
who may fancy themſelves beyond the reach 
of temptation, © take heed leſt they fall, 
when their hearts are not duly impreſſed 
with an immediate ſenſe of God and Reli- 
ligon. And indeed it may be for the pur- 
poſe of ſuch premonition, that deeds of 
imperfection, evil and culpable, commit- 
ted by thoſe who, upon the whole, were 


a 6 I As 7 


devoted 
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devoted to God, ſhould: be at all recorded D1s c. 
in Scripture and admitted into the volume, * , 
which is to be our book of life. In any 
other point of view, the mention of facts 
diſgraceful to the authors of them could not 

ſo eaſily be reconciled with one very prin- 
cipal object of all * Scripture, inſtruction to 
poſterity. But when it 18 remarked, that 

to check preſumption, and awaken the ſoul 

to a due ſenſe of conſtant dependence on 
Divine Grace, and to frequent ſupplication 

for heavenly aid; when it is remarked, that 
theſe may be the deſigns of making known 

the ſins and frailties, by which men reputed 
holy indicated the corruption of human 
nature, if devoid of religious influence ; we 
may in this light conſider the Sacred Writ- 
ings equally uſeful when they lay open 
the faults, as when they paint the virtues 

of eminent characters; for, in ſo doing, 
they excite us to be vigilant over our own 
hearts, leſt our paſſions ſhould hurry vs, 
and our weakneſs betray us, into that which 


4 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
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Repentante enforced by the 


is evil, notwithſtanding we are convinced in 
our cooler reflection that it becomes Chriſt. 
ians to be uniformly obſervant of "_ 
moral and religious duty. 

The account given of St. Peter is parti- 
cularly calculated to forewarn us againſt 
felf-confidence. With the open frankneſ 
of undeſigning and undiſguiſed truth, each 
of the Evangelifts relates the manner in 
which that Apoftle denied he was a diſciple 
of our Lord ; and two* of them mention 
particulars which aggravate his guilt. 8. 
Mark himſelf, though writing under the 
immediate direction of St. Peter, neither 
conceals nor extenuates the circumſtances 
of his offence. The mind of the Apoſtle 
ſeems to have been ardent, and thence 
quickly ſuſceptible of new impreſſions. He 
was prompt to make earneſt profeſſions of 
his attachment to Chriſt, and as haſty in 
yielding to apprehenſions of danger and in 
violating his promiſes of fidelity and adher- 


5 St. Matt. xxvi. 74. St. Mark, xiv. 71. 
ence. 


* — — 


Example of St. Peter, Cc. 


ence. Signally favoured © as he had been D x 20. 
by his benign Maſter, he continued ſenſible — 


of the diſtinction ſhewn him; and towards 
the cloſe of our Lord's miniſtry proteſted 
that though all others ſhould forſake him, 
yet he would even die* with his Lord. 
But no ſooner did he perceive that the 
condemnation with which Chriſt was to be 
oppreſſed, would involve in peril the fol- 
lowers of his doctrine, than with vehemence 
and * he declared he knew not the 
man *, 

Doubtleſs we are all diſpoſed to cenſure 
this vehemence as unbecoming, to condemn 
this falſehood as criminal, and to conceive 
that had we been in St. Peter's ſituation, 
we ſhould not have been guilty of ſimilar 
miſconduct, , But in our haſte to reprehend 
this weakneſs of the Apoſtle, let us not for- 


© St. Matt. xvii. 1. See Dr. Towxson's ö Diſcourſes 
on the Four Goſpels.” Diſc. v. ſ. 2. p. 156. ed. 1788. 


St. Matt. xxvi. 35. 
St. Matt, xxvi. 74. St. Mark, xiv. 71. 


get 
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DISC. get to queſtion? ourſelves. Do we then 
never deny our LoRD, nor appear to the 
world as though we knew him not? In 
words perhaps we do not thus offend; but 
in ect there are occaſions on which too 
many of us ſo act, as though we either diſ- 
believed or diſowned that CHRIS r is the 
LoRD, whoſe commands we are bound to 

obey. | 
In that intercourſe with the world, which 
every one mult hold, who would diſcharge 
his duties to 1ociety, it muſt frequently 
happen 


Denique teipſum 
Concute, num qua tibi vitiorum inſeverit olim 
Natura, aut etiam conſuetudo mala. 

Ho. Sat. i. 3. 34+ 


10 Our converſation is not the more in Heaven, the 
more it is abſtracted and removed from the ſocieties on 
earth, | 4 | | 
| In order to have our conver/ation in Heaven, it is not 
4 generally requiſite to fly the converſation of man; it 18 
1 frequently not only inexpedient, but unlawful : and a good 
and uſeful man may often be no more allowed to ſabiral 
his company from the world upon that pretence, than he 
is to diſmiſs his ſoul from his body, that it may be ihe 
ſooner in a better place. | 


Our 
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happen that we meet with perſons, who DES C. 
are inclined to treat religion with diſreſpect. 


Ignorant as they are of the arguments by 
which Chriſtianity is defended, incompetent 
to decide on its pretenſions to truth, in- 
capable of conceiving the ſalutary influence 
it has on human manners, and indifferent 
to the conſequences of a careleſs life, they 
affe the language of incredulity, miſtake 
petulance for freedom of ſpeech, and deem 
raillery on ſerious ſubjects a mark of hu- 
mour and facetious wit. It may not be pro- 
per at all ſeaſons to“ anſwer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly *':” but it is proper, and 
it behoves us at all times, to avoid ſhewing 


Oar converſation is to be yet on earth, the ſtation God 
bas aſſigned us; and here it is to be in Heaven; we living 
in this mixt world, as thoſe who know that hereafter they 
ſhall be of a ſeparate unpolluted ſociety, 

Bp. HoorEA's Sixth Sermon, p. 655. fol. edit. 


* Prov. xxvi. 4. To all occaſions, where the converſ- 
ation is beginning to turn on improper ſubjeQs, the pre- 
cept of Epictetus is applicable: 
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D i SC, approbation of miſapplied ridieule, by any 
ook or geſture that may be interpreted u 
expreſſing ſecret applauſe at what. rather 
merits, though it openly receives not, our 
ſevereſt reproof. If in the wantonneſs of 
levity, or through falſe ſhame of appearing 
ſingular, or miſconception of politeneſs, we 
Join in the mirth which derides our reli. 
gion, we are then, in ſome meaſure, guilty 
of renouncing our faith, as we concur in 
making our principles objects of contempt, 
No man, who is deeply impreſſed with ad- 
miration of Chriſtianity, and is earneſt in 
hoping to partake of its mercies, can hear, 
1 without emotions of diſguſt and abhorrencs, 
1 the ſlighteſt reproach uttered againſt a re- 
| 


JJC. nn ah ab os ß 


CC 


ligion, on which he depends for eternal 
falvation : let him therefore, who can find 
pleaſure in the ſneers and inſinuations of 
infidelity, ſuſpect and fear that he is not yet 
ſo rooted in his faith, as to have overcome 
all doubts whether Chriſt be his Lord and 
Redeemer. 
In a manner more productive of ill con- 
ſequences is Chriſt denied by us, when the 
general 


— 
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Example of St. Peter, c. 


general courſe of our lives does not cor- Ds G. 
. IX, 
reſpond with our profeſſion. By obſervers 


of our conduct it can ſcarcely be credited 
that we really believe the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, when we continue acting in 
direct oppoſition to the . virtues they incul- 
cate. Nor can we wonder that our ſin- 
cerity be doubted, if from our principles 
there proceed not better effects. Indifferent 
ſpectators have not opportunities of know- 
ing our reflections in ſecret retirement: they 
can judge of our ſentiments and perſuaſion 
only from the appearance of circumſtances 
obvious to their view and open to their 
notice, Nor do the evils of habitual vice 
terminate in ourſelves alone. If ſerious 
Chriſtians are offended by it, ſcoffers arg 
thence emboldened to inſult a religion, the 
diſciples of which they find ſo little influ- 
enced by its precepts, its threats, or its 
promiſes. Thus the name of Chriſt is 
blaſphemed through our depravity, and we 
are inſtrumental to retarding the progreſs 
and efficacy of the Goſpel, 

Who- 
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bis c. Whoever then has been guilty of deny. 


" 


ing our Lord in either of theſe inſtance, 
let him not forget to condemn himſelf, 
when he cenſures the fall of St. Peter, 
Different indeed are the facts, which con- 
ſtitute the offence ; but the ſin is equal, if 
not greater in him, who, though under no 
dread of imminent danger, does yet ſacrifice 
the dignity and trample on the authority 
of his Saviour. 

It .is not juſtice to reprobate the faults, 
and not commend the virtues of a perſon, 
If in our thoughts we condemn the- failings, 
we ſhould alſo admire the contrition of the 
Apoſtle. No ſooner did our Lord turn his 
eyes upon him, than St. Peter was ſmitten 
in his conſcience, and overwhelmed with 
grief. He was brought to his recollection 
by a look only: but what a look! We 
may conceive it thus ſtrongly though ſilent- 
ly rebuking him; * Is this the proof of 
© that unſhaken conſtancy, which had re- 


1 See Bp. SkkxRLOCK's Diſcourſe XVI. vol. ii. p. 381. 
fifth edition. 
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« folved to ſuffer death in my cauſe? In p18 c. 
« the moment of thy boaſting did I not. 
« forewarn thee, that the time would ſoon 

« come when thou wouldſt even diſown 

« me? Unhappy man! go humble thyſelf 

« with abaſement, and repent of thy ingra- 

« titude with confuſion and ſorrow.” To 

ſome ſuch effe did St. Peter underſtand it, 

when our Lord beheld him. He remem- 

bered the words which Jeſus had ſpoken 

unto him: “and when he thought thereon, + 

he went out and wept bitterly.” He felt 

the reproof in its full force, and haſtened to 

relieve the agonies of his ſoul by a flood of 

tears. 

And now let us conſider if our ſituation 
does not nearly reſemble the condition of 
St. Peter. We too have profeſſed ourſelves 
devoted to Chriſt, and have all too frequent- 

h violated our profeſſion. At our baptiſm, 
our ſponſors promiſed for us; at our con- 
firmation, we took on ourſelves the Chriſtian 
vow, in our own perſons, On every repe- 
tition of the Lord's ſupper, we renew that 


vow, By the terms of this engagement we 
Vor. II. 2 are 
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D E c. are bound to, renounce all practices followed 
5 by the world repugnant to the duties we 
© owe God and our fellow-creatures ; : to re- 
fiſt all temptations, and avoid all opportuni. 
ties of indulging corrupt appetite ; to ſubdue 
malignant and malevolent paſſions, which 
create among mankind ſuch infinite miſchief, 
and which indeed become only infernal 
ſpirits ;_ and to cultivate thoſe humane and 
benevolent affections, which are inculcated 
and exemplified by the Divine Author of out 
religion. If the duties of our covenant 
were fully diſcharged, there would be found 
among Chriſtians neither perjury, nor blaſ- 
phemy, nor impiety; there would be found 
neither falſehoods, nor frauds, nor deceits; 
there would be LE” no foul works al 
darkneſs, nor impudent and barefaced der 
baucheries, nor cruel breaking of the nup- 
tial vow; there would be found no gratify- 
ing of private malice, no perſecuting of an 
adverſary, even to his ruin, nor defire d 
revenge to be ſatiated only by the death d 
him who may have given the offence. Bu 
much as we may be diſpoſed to flatter humat 

10 nature, 
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nature, it would eontradict the hiſtory of man D L, 2 
in all nations and ages profeſſing Chriſtian 
ity, did we not acknowledge and lament, 
that in every country, and at every period, 
the vices forbidden by the Goſpel have been 
too prevalent among thoſe who call them- 
ſelves the ſervants of Chriſt. In one or 
other reſpect we have all tranſgreſſed; and, 
in the impartial judgment of a God moſt 
holy, no man living can appear righteous ! 
We have not indeed the preſence of Chriſt 
to rebuke us by his countenance z but we 
have his word perpetually and earneſtly preſſ- 
ing us to repent, to be converted, to come 
unto Him, If by long continuance in vici- 
ous habits we are not inſenſible to the pangs 
of remorſe, nor deaf to the calls of grace, 
let the contrition of St. Peter be an example 
for our ſorrow. Let us wring our hearts 
with grief for all that we have done diſpleaſ- 
ing to our God and merciful Redeemer. 
And what ſhall be the proof of our ſincerity ? 
The Apoſtle will ſhew us, that reverſe of 
conduct is the only ſure teſt of unfeigned 
repentance, In the ſequel of his hiſtory, 
* we 
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518 C. we ſee at Jerufalem,' the very place where 

'* , Chriſt's enemies were {till triumphant, we 
— 

there ſee him, who of late denied his Lord, 

now become the ſirſt and boldeſt in main- 

taining the divine miſſion, in aſſerting the 

Reſurredtion of Chriſt, and in exhorting all 

men to accept Him as the Meſſiah. We 

find him refolutely proteſting before the 

fewiſh Rulers, that he would not dif 

pleaſe God for the ſake of pleaſing men; 

he would not ſacrifice his duty, and con- 

ceal what he knew to be truth, however 

they might perfecute, afflict, or puniſh him, 

Here then we have a pattern of ſincere 

repentance, endeavouring by words and 
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13 St. Peter, by aſſerting the Reſurrection of our Lord, 
gives rong preſumptive proof that Chriſt actually did riſe 
ſrom the dead. For it is not to be conceived, that he, who 
trough timidity denied Chriſt before his death, would 
have con feſſed him, and have ſuffered for ſuch conſeſſion, 
after Chriſt's death, if he had not been convinced by 
ocular demonſtration that Chriſt was rifen indeed. F:% 
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actions directly contrary to thoſe, in which DI 2 SG 
he had offended, to atone, if poſſible, for his 
paſt criminality. Have we then at any time 
inſulted the Majeſty of God, either by falſe 
oaths, or profane ſwearing, or contempt of 
religious worſhip ? Let us not for the future 
take God's name in vain, nor be inattentive 
to prayer, that rational ſervice. Have we 
in any manner acted diſhoneſtly towards 
our neighbour? Let us repair the injury 
to the utmoſt of our power, Have we 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of modeſty, or 
violated the laws of connubial fidelity? Let 
us learn to be ſober and temperate in all 
things. Have we yielded to vindictive paſ- 
ſions ? Let us ſtrive to conquer them, and 
to acquire placability of temper. 

And wherefore this reformation ? this 
change of the whole man ? As it is obviouſly 
a work of extreme difficulty, there ſhould 
be aſſigned ſome cogent reaſon to convince 
us that the reſtraining and correcting of our 
vicious propenſities is our poſitive duty. 
Thus then we are commanded to do by the 
Goſpel ; and the Goſpel itſelf, which ſo di- 
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DIS C. 
IX. 
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Repentance enforced by the 


rects us to be devout and holy, juſt and 
honeſt, chaſte and pure, kind and forgiving, 
that Goſpel, in the confeſhon of St. Peter *, 
hath ,* the words of eternal life,” and 
Pronounces this amendment of heart and 
manners as a condition, without which we 
cannot ſecure happineſs in a ſtate of im- 
mortality. _ [arts 

Under the character of containing. © the 
« words, of eternal life,” the Goſpel recom- 
mends itſelf to every perſon, who doth but 
allow the two firſt principles of natural re- 
ligion, viz. the Exiſtence of God, and x 
Future Retribution, For if there be a God, 
He muſt be perfect: and if perfect, He 
muſt be juſt and holy. If there be a Future 
Retribution diſpenſed by Him, rewards and 
puniſhments muſt be diſtributed according 
to the laws of juſtice and :holineſs, Thus 
the future recompence of every ſoul {hal 
be in exact proportion with our goodnels. 
Take then the Goſpel in the loweſt ſenſe, a 
a work merely which can teach us goodnels; 
even in that light it may be ſaid to contain 


1 St, John, vi, 68. 
& 4 the 
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the © words of eternal life.“ For, the Gof- DIS c. 
pel inculcares that alone, which can be called = 
goodneſs, viz. ſtrift rectitude in heart and 
manners, to the utmoſt degree that can be 
applicable to human life. Other ſyſtems ** 
indeed there are, which preſcribe more fevere 
auſterities; and their injunctions may be 
compatible with orders of men ſecluded from 
ſociety : but as their rigid inſtitutes of ab- 
ſtraction are not practicable by the world in 
general, the ſyſtems themſelves are uſeleſs, 
and may be rejected as not calculated for 
man in his preſent ſtate of exiſtence. On 
the contrary, the precepts of Chriſtianity are 
univerſal in extent. There is neither age, 
nor condition, nor country, which will not 
admit of compliance with the Hpirit of them, 
and in which ſuch compliance will not tend 
to the acquiring of thoſe virtues, that ulti- 
mately will lead to the happineſs of eternity. 
Even the Moraliſt“, who looks not beyond 


is See RYax's Hiſtory of the EffeQs of Religion, vol. i. 
P. 219, &c. 


10 Thereaſonings of Bp. Sur ALOE, in vol. iii. diſc, 14. 
p. 333 to p. 344, claim the ſerious. attention of every 
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DISC. 
IX, 
—— 


advocate for pure morality, is bound to re- 


not in name only, will not confine his views 


the obſervance of morals. But as ſuch ſanc- 


Repentance enforced by the 


this preſent world, even he, if he would ad 
conliſtently with his profeſſions of being an 


ceive and admire Chriſtianity ; for, either to 
be wilfully ignorant of it, or to reject a 
ſyſtem, in which morality is carried to its 
higheſt perfection, would betray deficiency 
in the knowledge of moral ſcience equally 
culpable in the Moraliſt, as ignorance of the 
moſt improved ſyſtem in phyſics would be 
unpardonable in the Naturaliſt. 

But a Moraliſt, who is ſuch in reality, and 


to this life alone - for he will wiſh there 
ſhould be ſome ſanction that might enforce 


tion cannot adequately be eſtabliſhed in this 
world, he will gladly adopt the doctrine of 
retribution, as being moſt prevalent in its 
efficacy to perſuade men that they ſhould 
uniformly diſcharge their moral duties, 
With this doctrine the Goſpel, taken merely 
as a moral ſyſtem, entirely accords: for it 
impreſſes on the mind all thoſe excellent 
qualities which reaſon can demonſtrate as 


probably 
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probably moſt acceptable to a God, who psc. 
will allot happineſs or miſery, accordingly — 
as men have obſerved or violated the laws 

of moral goodneſs. 

But the Moraliſt may be aſked, what 
ſcheme he propoſes, by which to eſcape pu- 
niſhment, if he himſelf has violated the du- 
ties of morality? It is more than probable, 
that much as he may love moral goodnels, ' 
yet he may have often tranſgreſſed its laws, 
even againſt the dictates of his own con- 
ſcience. How are ſuch offences to be com- 
penſated? If God is to diſpoſe rewards and 
puniſhments according to the rules of juſtice 
and holineſs, the violators of morality muſt 
be puniſhed for their acts of immorality, ſo 
far as the Moraliſt can ſhew any thing to 
the contrary, He will reply, „God is 
* merciful and will forgive upon repent- 
« ance.” But when, or where, in natural 
religion, is that proved? And how ſhall we 
ſuperſede thoſe other attributes, the juſtice 
and holineſs of God? God is indeed mer- 
ciful, but he is alſo juſt and holy ; how 


then 
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DISC. then 1s the Moraliſt to avoid puniſhment, 
2 conſiſtently with juſtice and holineſs, ſup- 
poſing he has been immoral? Natural reli. 
gion 6:11 not, cannot extricate him from this 
difficulty: if then he wiſhes to be eaſy on 
this point, before he depart hence to the 
ſtate of retribution, let him conſult that 
hook, which alone of all writings extant 
among men, can give him ſatisfaction, 
and which on that higher account may be 


truly ſaid to contain © the words of eternal 
« -life.” 


The Moraliſt perhaps will be ready 
enough to avail himſelf of the redemption 
there ſet forth: but till, as a virtuous life 
is in all circumſtances neceſſary towards the 
ſecuring of eternal happineſs, he may con- 
ceive that if upon the whole he be morally 
good, it muſt be matter of indifference whe- 
ther he does or does not obſerve Chriſtian 
rites, and profeſs Chriſtian faith. Had it 
been the condition of ſuch a perſon to have 
lived in a country where the Goſpel was 
not known, it cannot be doubted that the 
effect 
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effects of univerſal redemptionꝰ would have DISC. 
been extended to him, in proportion as he *. 
had acted according to the beſt knowledge 
of duty his mind could acquire. As he 
never could have heard of Chriſtian rites or 
Chriſtian faith, ſo in equity it could not have 
been demanded of him, either to have ob- 
ſerved the one, or profeſſed the other. But 
the caſe is widely diſſerent with thoſe who 
are born and educated in Chriſtian nations. 
They are told by the Goſpel, that, ſuper- 
added to the duties which reaſon ſuggeſts, 
there is required of them obedience to the 
ordinances of Chriſtianity. Such obedience, if 
they pay not, though impeded by no men- 
tal incapacity from being acquainted with 
thoſe ordinances, they do not walk accord- 
ing to the beſt knowledge of duty imparted 
to them: they preclude, therefore, them- 
ſelves from title to the benefits of Chriſtian 
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* 
7 The Heathen, we doubt not, who lives up to the 
light God hath given him, receives the benefit of the atone- 
ment of Chriſt. 
G1Lyin's © Expoſition of the New Teſtament,” 
St. Paul's Second Epiſtle to Timothy, i. g. note. 


redemp- 
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Ds c. redemption, for they comply not with the 

X. conditions on which thoſe benefits are of- 
fered, i. e. faith in Chriſt, and obedience to 
his poſitive commands. But in ſuch a ſtate, 
they will find it difficult, nay impoſſible, to 
aſhgn any means, by which to atone for 
the infringements-on the moral law. The 
Goſpel then, as it points out the only atone- 
ment, and communicates the terms on 
which we may participate in its benefits, 
may, in a peculiar manner, be ſaid to con- 
tain the © words of eternal life,” 

For a final confirmation of what we main- 
tain, via. that to the practice of morality 
muſt be added obſervance of Chriſtian 
ordinances, and acknowledgment of Chriſ- 
tian faith, we may have recourſe to a me- 
morable tranſaction recorded of the Apoſtle, 
on whom we have been diſcourfing. St. 
Peter was expreſsly admoniſhed to reveal 
the divine miſſion of Chriſt and to preach 
remiſſion of ſins through faith in Him, to 
Cornelius“, a man eminent for moral good- 
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See Bp. SHERLOCK's Diſcourſe XII. vol. i. p. 336. 
| ſiſch edition. | 
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neſs'*. Had moral goodneſs been of itſelf ps c. 
ſufficient, when it was poſhble to become, 


acquainted with revealed religion, neither 
had Cornelius been directed to ſeek inſtrue- 
tion from St. Peter, nor had St. Peter been 
ſent to lay open the doctrines of the Goſpel 
to Cornelius. With this example then 
placed in his view, no one who pretends to 
have ſtudied the ſacred writings, can, with 


& propriety, aſſert the ſufficiency of morals 


alone. As for thoſe who 257/ not conſule 
Scripture,' their plea for reſting wholly on 
morality, muſt be their ignorance. But 
then to conceive that in a country enlight- 
ened by revelation, ſuch wful ignorance 
of a concern ſo important as that which re- 
ſpects the future deſtination of our immor- 
tal ſouls either to eternal happineſs or eter- 
nal miſery, and the terms on which the 
one may be ſecured and the other avoided; 
to conceive that 2ez{ful ignorance in ſuch a a 
caſe can be deemed in itſelf excuſable, is as 
contrary to the judgment of right reaſon, as 


x 
it 
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DISC. it 1s repugnant to the general ſenſe of the 
IX Goſpel. That any ſhould love © darkneſs 
« rather than light“, ſhould chooſe error 
in preference to perfect information, is ſure» 
ly a mark of indifference to ſpiritual im- 
provement, which neither rational men, nor 
the All-wife Giver of our mental faculties 
can poſſibly approve. Even in human go- 
vernments, if the offender hath wanted 
neither means of knowing, nor ability to 


underſtand the exiſting laws, voluntary“ 


igno- 

20 St. John, iii. 19. 

=: «© Regula eſt, juris quidem ignorantiam cuique 
% nocere.” Digeſt. quoted by BuxLamaqui in © The 
« Principles of Natural and Political Law.” Part I. 
e. Xo fo 1Þ. | 

« A miſtake in point of law (ſays Br acxsrons) which 
*« every perſon of diſcretion not only may, but is bound 
& and preſumed to know, is in criminal caſes no ſort of 
« defence. Ignorantia juris, quod gui/que tenetur ſcire, 
« neminem excufat,”” is as well the maxim of our own law, 
« as it was of the Roman.” Commentaries, b. iv. c. ii. v. 

See alſo PVr PEN DORT's © Libri duo de Officio Homi- 
i. g. 3. . 21. 

With reſpect to ignorance involuntary, every humane 
perſon will adopt as his own, the following words of Bp. 
Hooper: In theſe many differences of thinking, concern- 
«« ing our Saviour's perſon and pleaſure, we piouſly hope 


«© that 
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ignorance is not admitted as a defence in DISC. 


extenuation of guilt. To imagine then it 
will avail in the judgment of God, is to 
ſuppoſe the Divine Adminiſtration more 
weak than human; an opinion this, irre- 
concileable with every idea we can form of 
God's perfection and man's infirmity. 

It remains then for us who have embraced 
Chriſtianity, to improve our talents by the 
attainment of religious wiſdom ; heighten- 
ing our natural ſenſe of right and wrong by 
the refinement of the Goſpel ; and ſtrength- 
ening other motives to a virtuous life, by 
earneſt endeavours to increaſe our faith in 
Chriſt, and to obſerve what He hath com- 
manded. 


« that he will mercifully conſider the infirmities and errors 
« of men; and accept the ſervices of the well-meaning ; 
„ pardoning their ignorance and want of diſcerament, 
« if not too careleſs and too wilful.” 

The fourth Sermon, p. 632. of his Works. 
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DISCOURSE X. 


On ſome Principal Virtues in the Character 
of St. PAUL. 


PHILIPPIANS, iii. 17. 


Brethren, be followers together of me ; and 
mark them which walk ſo, as ye have us for 
an enſample '. 


DISC. THAT St. Paul, who was deeply affect- 
X. * a. . 0 * 
— ed with the ſpirit of a religion, which 
inculcates humility as a diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic; and who himſelf enumerates 
boaſters amongſt thoſe vicious perſons, 
who were to abound in a corrupt age; that 
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* For the ground - work of this Diſcourſe, ſee the Extract 
from WiTs:vs, in the Appendix. 
* 2 Tim. iii. 2. 


even 
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even he ſhould nevertheleſs propoſe his own 
conduct as a pattern for imitation, may per- 
haps at firſt ſight appear inconſiſtent and 
extraordinary. But before we can pro- 
nounce either on the fitneſs or impropriety 
of words and actions in general, the occa- 
ſion which required them muſt previouſly be 
underſtood. If then we examine into the 
circumſtances under which St. Paul was 
writing, we ſhall find this ſelf-commend- 
ation perfectly juſtifiable, and in no reſpect 
contrary to that lowlineſs of mind pre- 
ſcribed by the Goſpel. | 

In almoſt every place where he preached, 
St. Paul had to contend with warm adver- 
ſaries; who, although they admitted the 
fundamental principles of Chriſtianity, yet 
they ſtrenuouſly maintained obſervance of 
the Moſaic ritual to be ſtill abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Ambitious of gaining adherents 
to their perſuaſion, theſe zealots availed 
themſelves of St. Paul's abſence; propagated 
their opinions with great aſſiduity; created 
diviſions amongſt the converts; diminiſhed 
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the numbers of the Apoſtle's followers; and 
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DISC. in order more completely to gain proſelytes, 
X. they magnified their own merits and ſer- 


— — 


vices, vilifying St. Paul by every term of 
reproach that could make him contemptible. 
Repreſented as he was in diſadvantageous 
colours, and extremely ſolicitous leſt the 
cauſe of Chriſtian Liberty ſhould be ſub- 
verted by theſe advocates for Jewiſh bond- 
age*, he frequently felt himſelf called forth 
to vindicate his own character and doctrine, 
and was repeatedly compelled to ſtate the 
facrifices which himſelf had made to bis 
Faith, having relinquiſhed * the higheſt ad- 
vantages that a Jew could boaſt, for the 
hopes he had conceived of ſalvation through 
Chriſt, It was impoſſible that any one 
could give more unequivocal proof of ſin- 
cere conviction, than by the abandoning of 


3 Gal. ii. 4. 
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preſent privileges for the proſpect of Divine DI 's c. 
acceptance through Chriſt in a ſtate of fu- 
ture exiſtence. To that point therefore of 
his conduct he encourages the Philippians 
to direct their view; in their adherence to 
Chriſt as the ſole author of ſalvation, he 
exhorts them to follow him; and he aſſerts 
himſelf to be more deſerving of credit and 
eſteem than his vaunting enemies, who, 
with all their ſhew of affected zeal for the 
cauſe of God, were in reality endeavouring 
only to gratify their own pride and promote 
their own worldly intereſts. 

St. Paul then, on occaſions of this nature, 
| which indeed occurred perpetually through 
the whole of his miniſtry, was compelled* 
to plead in his own behalf, And though 
f the laſt perſon, of whom any one ought to 
ſpeak, ſhould be himſelf*®, yet when a cauſe 
of importance demands ſelf-defence, truth 
may be delivered with equal freedom and 


5 See Lord LitTLEToN's “ Converſion of St. Paul,“ 
ia vol. ii. of his Works, p. 65. edit. 1776. 
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Di: energy in our own vindication, as in ſupport 
— of others. Nor can the imputation of va- 
nity be chargeable on ſuch regard for our 
own credit ; on the contrary, there is often 
concealed more vanity in an afſumed reſerve 
or pretended undervaluing of the qualities 
we know really belonging to us”. 
Having remarked thus much on the pro- 
priety with which the Apoſtle clears him- 
ſelf from the calumnies of falſe teachers, 
and with which by his own example he 
animates the converts to rely for ſalvation 
on Chriſtianity alone; we may now proceed 
to the general purpoſe of this Diſcourſe; 
which is, to point out ſome principal vir- 
tues in St. Paul's character, and to ſhew in 
what inſtances it may become us to imitate 
him. | 


7 See Biſhop Suzttocx's 4th Diſcourſe, vol. iii. 
p- 69. edit. 1764. 
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1 CnRTsos Trou, vol. vii, p. 606. D. ed, Paris, 1616. 


Firſt 
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in the Character of St. Paul. 


Firſt then, let us obſerve that HUMILITY P * C. 
with which he abaſes* himſelf on every re- 


collection of the exceſſive hatred he once 
bore to Chriſtianity. All that he had done 
and ſuffered in the cauſe of Chriſt, ſince the 
period of his converſion, ſeemed in his 
opinion an atonement inadequate. to the 
guilt“ he had contracted by his furious per- 
ſecution. We perhaps may never have been 


inimical to Chriſtianity ; but in the hour of 


inconſideration we may have ſpoken lightly 


9 1 Cor, xv. . 

10 Though his violence againſt Chriſtianity proceeded 
from ignorance of its real nature, and from a perſuaſion 
that he ought to perſecute it; yet St. Paul calls bimſelf 


the Chief of Sinners“ for having thus ated. On 


which Dr, Dop Daiber remarks, he hereby ſhews how 
«© much gui/t a man may contract, without acting directly 
„ contrary to the conviction of his mind, if he bas neg- 
** lefted an impartial care in forming his principles of 

action.“ 1 Tim, i. 15. 

The Apoſtle i is ſo far from conſidering his ignorance of 
that, which in candour and equity he was bound to bave 
examined, an excuſe for his conduct, that he makes it the 
very ground of ſelf-condemnation, 

This caſe will illuſtrate what was ſaid towards the con- 
cluſion of the preceding Diſcourſe, p. 286. 


See alſo the paſſage quoted from Dr. RID towards the 
end of Diſcourſe VIII, p. 252. 
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DISC. of religion, and in ſeaſons of intemperance 
2 have tranſgreſſed its duties. What- 


ever proficiency, therefore, we may have 
made at preſent in Chriſtian perfection, ſtill 
there will always remain too juſt reaſon for 
humbling ourſelves in our own thoughts and 


before God, when paſt follies are ug 
to our W 


The writings of St. paul abound with 
inſtances of the moſt concluſive reaſoning", 
and with ſtrokes of the moſt ſublime" 
though chaſte and ſerious eloquence", 
Yet we find him not ſelf-ſufficient in his 
abilities; nor conceiving his powers of 
ſpeech in any other reſpect valuable than 


* See Fenelon's Dialogues concerning Eloquence, 
p. 143. Engliſh ed. 1722. 

12 See © The Third Preliminary Eſſay,“ prefixed to 
„% A New Literal Tranſlation of all the Apoſtolical Epiſ- 
76 tles;” by Dr. Macknicar, p. 66. vol. i. 

" Carvit quidem ambitios& illà, fucatä et oſtentatrice 
loquacitate, inſtar meretricis ſe ſuperfluè ornante ac jac · 
tante: verum non caruit iſta gravi et ſeria dicendi facul- 
tate, qua res perſpicuè ac com modè explicare potuit, quz- 
que propriè Apoſtolum Chriſti decuit. 

Philologiz Sacre GLASS11, I. i. tr. iv. ſect. 4. 

„ess. A, + 


as 
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as they promoted the cauſe of Chriſt; nor 51s c. 
attributing the wonderful ſucceſs of his, X. 


preaching to his own talents, but to the di- 
vine aſſiftance'*, Hence we are taught that 
though uſeful learning be unſpeakably va- 
luable, yet vain is the conceited pride of 
learning ; that the worth of our attainments 
depends upon the application of them to 
beneficial purpoſes ; and that for all our en- 
dowments, natural, moral, and intellectual, 
we ſhould be thankful to God as the ulti- 
mate Author of © every good and perfect 
gift n 

Called though he was in a manner ex- 
traordinary to the office of an Apoſtle, 
and though in the power of working mi- 
racles and in the exerciſe of other graces, 
for the confirmation of the Goſpel, he was 
in no degree inferior to the © very chiefeſt 
Hof the Apoſtles ?,” yet St. Paul did not 
preſumptuouſly conſider himſelf ſo ſecure 
of divine approbation in a future ſtate, as 


'5 2 Cor. iii. 5. and 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
*6 St. James, i. 17, 17 Acts, ix. 3. 
* Rom. XY, 19, "9 2 Cor. xi. LL 
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to think himſelf diſcharged from the neceſ- 
ſity of paying the ſtricteſt attention to his 
moral conduct. On the contrary, we find 
him even at an advanced age diſclaiming“ 
all pretenſions to conſummate goodneſs and 
certainty of future recompenſe; and labour. 
ing to ſubdue © his paſſions, left he ſhould 
not attain to that ſalvation which he had 
preached to others. Nor was it till the near 
approach of his death, that in the pro- 
phetic ſpirit with which he was endowed, 
he confidently ſays, * henceforth there is 
& laid up for me a crown of righteouſ- 


223. 33 


„ neſs". Who then having before him 


in this eminent Apoſtle ſuch an example of 
diffidence, ſelf- inſpection, and ſupplication 
for God's aſſiſtance, will deceive himſelf 
into an illuſive aſſurance that he hath reached 
perfection? To the lateſt hour of exiſtence 
let the beſt of men apprehend danger, and 
beware, leſt in a moment of unexpected ſur- 
priſe, they fall into fin. 


22 Philipp. iii. 12, 21 1 Cor, ix, 27, 
IS 2 Tim, iv. 8, 
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Though for the exigencies of life a com- DISC. 


petency is requiſite, and for purpoſes of 
liberality affluence is deſirable; and though 
in the arrangements of human ſociety marks 
of diſtinction“ are confeſſedly gratifying 3 
yet to be ſo intent either on the gaining of 
riches or the procuring of honours, as to 
make that the ſole object of our thoughts 
and actions, is to betray a ſordid ** and 
mean diſpoſition. The cenſure which is 
paſſed on ſuch a temper in the judgment of 
mankind in general, is founded on this rea- 
ſon; it is known by experience, that per- 
ſons who are enſlaved by invincible deſires 
of wealth or pre-eminence, will, for the 
ſake of acquiring affluence and in the proſ- 
pet of ſecuring aſcendancy, ſacrifice every 
virtue by which man can be adorned and 
rendered amiable. | 

When on the other hand the bettering of 
our condition, either in fortune or rank, is 


22 Propterque honeſtatis et gloriæ ſimilitudinem, Beati, 
qui honorati ſunt, videntur : miſeri, qui ſunt inglorii. 

Cic. de Leg. i. 11. 

* E, Tw kee B e% UTapxn piyay & To KatuPporun 6g. 

[ED Loncin. 7. 


made 
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' DISC. made but a ſecondary and ſubordinate con- 

X- cern, ſubſervient to every conſideration of 

moral excellence, this is deemed an indica» 

tion of magnanimity *: for it ſhews, that 

conſcience, integrity, reputation, freedom, 

are preferred to the gratifications of lucre, 

to the corruption of iniquity, to univerſal 
contempt, to abject ſervility ©, 

Frequently did St. Paul refuſe to accept 
even the rewards which his laborious ſer. 
vices might have juſtly claimed: and his 
general language is that of a man, who was 
devoted to the high cauſe he had under- 
taken, and who was ready to ſacrifice every 
object of earthly affetion*®', in the diſ- 
charge of the duties to which he was called. 
Thus we ſee in him a noble Ma GNANI. 
MITY, which diſplays itſelf, by a compara- 
tive diſregard of worldly advantages ; by a 


25 See Cic. Off. Lib. i. ſ. 20. 

26 Qui pauperiem veritus, potiore metallis 
Libertate caret; dominum vehet improbus, atque 
Serviet zternum, quia parvo neſciet uti, 

| Hos. Ep. L. i. 10. 39. 

7 2 Cor. xi. 9, 10. and 1 Theſſ. ii. 9. 

2 Rom, viii. 35 —9. 
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Zeal for Chriſtianity, which through DISC, 


journeyings widely extended no difficul- 
ties could diminiſh ; by a reſolute firm 
neſs in a general contempt of danger, which 
no evils of the bittereſt* perſecution, though 
ſeverely painful to him as a man, could 
ever ſo far weaken as to make him deſiſt 
from his Evangelical Miſſion. Should we 
grant, which however we do not; ſhould 
we grant that through the feelings of hus 
man nature he was ſometimes compelled to 
avail himſelf of fair opportunities for eſcap- 
ing puniſhment ; yet no regard to ſelf-pre- 
ſervation could induce him to miſrepreſent 
the Goſpel Truths : nor did he ever attempt 
to leave any but thoſe places where his mi- 
niſtry would have been abſolutely ineffec- 
tual, and where longer continuance would 


have been an act of the higheſt temerity 


29 See WiTs1vs in the Appendix. 

0 Acts, xxi. 13. 1 2 Cor. xi. 23. 

3 CHRYSOSTOM, vol. vii. p. 612. C. H yap o r 
abrne xa WXOITWY 7 (449 u A , XPUTIG 4 TWV ENATT WAA WY 
u, &X iy ddt Toy oPoJpa HD nas oredatorra Ov yay 
To Puow Etxew AQTTOKE ENEOaY, EfyRAnpa* wie To Toig N. 
hac . 


and 


— — 
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| DISC, and indiſcretion **. It is no part either of 
. it courage or of wiſdom to expoſe life wan- 
| tonly, when by the peril incurred no ade- 
quate effect can poſſibly be accompliſhed, 
| When the Goſpel could be forwarded, St. 
| Paul manifeſted a degree of fortitude ſuit- 
| able to his mind, which in all other reſpects 
was ſo exalted. Not therefore to fear muſt 
= it be imputed, that on ſome conjunctures 
che turned to advantage the means of ſecy- 
rity which the occaſion offered: Fear was 
no ingredient in his temper : we may aſcribe 
his circumſpection either to that rational re- 
gard for himſelf, of which the braveſt of 
men need not be aſhamed ; or rather ** (and 
indeed it ſeems to be the true motive) to an 
anxious concern that the Goſpel might be 


33 C Tt is neither for the intereſt of religion, nor the 
*«© glory of our Maſter, that we fhould- voluntarily expoſe 
either ourſelves or our doctrines to the hatred and con - 
« tempt of the world.” 

Biſhop SRERLO k, vol. iv. Diſc, 7. p. 189. 
ed. 1764. 


34 Harra xv de u Tw xnpuypatis Ty By zue, TH70 - 
regt; bro wrap TW xnpuypatis Xais Hera T arypotru? 

ar, var 856 01W prev). : 
Cur ysS0STOM, vol. vii, p. 621. A. B. 
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preached ſtill farther, if he were but pre- DIsC. 
ſerved. We may conclude hence, that it * 
is of importance. to learn a right eſtimate of 
temporal bleſſings, and a due diſcrimina- 

tion between moral and worldly objects. 

For as the ſentiments and conduct of per- 

ſons moſt uſually correſpond with the pur- 

poſe intended, ſo it will direct our thoughts 

to a proper view, and influence our actions 

to a laudable end, if our minds are ſtrongly 
impreſſed with a generous perſuaſion that 

moral goodneſs is ever beyond compariſon 

more valuable than pecuniary emoluments 

or local dignities. 

But moderating our eſtimation of wealth 
and power, is not the only circumſtance 
which furniſhes occaſion for the exerciſe of 
Magnanimity. © I keep under my body, 
a and bring it into ſubjeQtion “,“ ſays the 
. Apoſtle; intimating thereby that he was a 
champion in a conteſt of extreme difficulty, 
a conteſt with his appetites which he la- 


„ boured to vanquiſh. Infinitely more ar- 


r 


=> 


. MBLAER. AS. ADE. APA. . 


3s 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
duous 
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D 1c. duous is it to overcome our ſenſual paſſiont, 
| than to reſiſt any conſiderations pecuniary 
or ambitious. In the ſtruggle with thoſe 
| enemies to our virtue and peace, there needs 
N that courage which is deficient in thouſands, 
who yet would ſpurn at the idea of an un- 
worthy inducement to action, and who can 
encounter unappalled the moſt imminent 
perils deſtructive to their exiſtence. In the 
acquiring of that courage, the courage to 
withſtand ſollicitations from vicious thoughts 
and vicious men, let our exertions be habi- 
tually employed: and let us prove our mag- 
nanimity in maintaining a firm adherence 
to purity and innocence, ſuffering neither 
the vehemence of our own inclinations to 
precipitate, nor the miſtaken apprehenſions 
of falſe ſhame to miſlead, nor the weak ti- 
| midity of irreſolution to betray us into of- 
| fences againſt ſobriety and modeſty. 


36 Non eſt, non (mihi crede) tantum ab hoſtibus armatis 
#tati noſtræ periculum, quantum ab circumfuſis undique 
voluptatibus. Qui eas ſua temperantia frænavit, ac do- 
muit, multo majus decus, majoremque ſibi victoriam pe- 
perit, quam nos Syphace victo habemus. 

Liv. 30. 14. 


Nor 
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Nor is Religion the ſole cauſe in which 
we may diſplay our zeal. It is indeed the 
firſt and beſt, but it is not the only object 
which ſhould call forth the powers of our 
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X. 
— 


mind and body. Either by agricultural, 


mechanic, or commercial purſuits ; either 
by profeſſional engagements in letters, arts, 
or arms; either by juridical diſcuſſions, or 
ſenatorial deliberations ; we are all required, 
each in his proper line, to be zealous for 
our own credit and character, for our fami- 
lies, for our friends, our connexions, our 
country. Did we ſay, Religion is not the 
ſole cauſe in which we may diſplay our 
zeal ? Let us recall the expreſſion, and ſpeak 
more correctly: Zeal exerted in behalf of 
all theſe concerns, is part of Religion: for 
true Religion extends its influence through 
every department, and regulates every ac- 
tion both of private and public life. He 
that, on all occaſions, hath the glory of God 
immediately in his view, is indeed the more 
pious man: but every one who diſcharges 
his duty with active diligence and honeſt 
fidelity, is doing the will of God, and is fo 


7 far 
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18 C. far religious. And as in other reſpects, ſo 
| 6 we in this alſo, St. Paul ſets us an example; 
| labouring as he. did with his own hands by 
| night and by day. To the ſame purpoſe 
| ſtrongly does he admoniſh us, when he 
gives it in charge that © if any will not 
| « work, neither ſhould he eat For 
although this precept, in its literal ſenſe; 
cannot be applicable to perſons in all cir- 
| cumſtances, yet in its wider meaning it is 
ſo far of obligation, as that it enforces on 
3 | all men the propriety of attention to the 
| peculiar offices, which according to their 
| reſpective functions and ranks they owe ſo- 
; ciety. Taken in this more enlarged ac- 
ceptation, the precept is univerſally binding. 
N For the relation in which each of us is 

placed towards thoſe around him, and the 

various talents with which we are endowed 

for the executing of works, different indeed 

in themſelves, but all tending ultimately to 

general advantage; theſe manifeſtly indi- 


37 x Tbeſſ. ii. 9. 1 Cor. iv. 12. | 
3s 2 Thefl. iii. 10. See Dr. MackxniGur on the 
Paſſage. 


cate 
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cate that the will of God ordains for each DIS c. 
of us ſome employment alike beneficial . 
ourſelves and to the community. Whilſt 
« we have time, then, let us do good unto 
« all men*.” The ſeaſon may come, 
when we ſhall be diſqualified for ſtrenuous 
induſtry. Sickneſs, want, and ſorrow may 
hereafter overtake us: and tyrants they are 
ſo imperious and irreſiſtible, that they com- 
pel the ſtouteſt hearts to ſeek conſolation 
from any and every ſource of diverſion, 
which can relieve pain and diſpel anxiety. 
Under the preſſure of theſe calamities, hu- 
manity claims, and allows indulgence. But 
whilſt bodily ſtrength is yet unimpaired by 
debility; whilſt our mental faculties are 
neither embarraſſed by neceſſity, nor de- 
preſſed by grief; during that happy period 
of life to ſhrink from the labour, either of 
preparing for a creditable ſtation, or of ably 
filling it when undertaken; to ſhrink from 
that labour, for the ſake of gratifying a pro- 
penſity to liſtleſs indolence, frivolous trifling, 


39 Gal. vi. 9. 
Vol. II, „ or 
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DISC. or amuſements then improper, when either 
X. | 1 , . : 

;  unſeaſonable in time, or in their nature in- 
compatible with our deſtination; ſuch con- 
duct is cowardly and unmanly in the fight 
of Reaſon, it is criminal and culpable in the 
judgment of Chriſtianity : for Chriſtianity 
demands, not only the avoiding of evil, but 
zealous activity in the performance of good 
works. 

Let us. next conſider. the PRupkxer, 
which the Apoſtle. ſhewed as a Man, a 
Preacher, and a Writer. 

In buſineſs of the world, St. Paul was 
careful to © provide for honeſt things, not 
« only in the ſight of the Lord, but alſo in 
&« the ſight of men®.” Hence he thought 
it not ſufficient that to God alone ſhould be 
manifeſt the integrity, with which he would 
diſtribute the ſums collected from the Gen- 
tile converts for the uſe of the afflicted bre- 
thren in Judea; but he was anxious alſo to 
remove from men all poſſibility of ſuſpicion, 
that the contributions might perhaps be ap- 


= 2 Cor. viii. 21. 
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plied to his own uſe: he therefore recom- D 18 0. 
mended it to the churches, that they ſhould 
ſend with him Titus and Luke“, who might 
be witneſſes of his fidelity. The courting 
of popular favour by vicious compliances, 
is indeed an act of degrading meanneſs: 
but concern for the reputation of probity, 
and regard for that general eſteem which 
reſults from a virtuous character, are thought 
beneath the attention of none but either the 
moſt profligate or the moſt arrogant of man- 
kind. 

On occaſions which related to Jewiſh and 
Gentile converts, and to their ſcrupulous 


opinions, in matters of indifference he 
ht . 7 42 1.2 
s wiſely and humanely accommodated © him- 
4 ſelf to the prejudices of the weaker but well- 


meaning brethren, Did any think it un- 
lawful to partake of ſacrifices which had 
been offered to idols? From ſuch meats he 
abſtained leſt he ſhould give offence ©, and 


*1 2 Cor. viii. 19. 


n See Dr. PaLty's © Horz Pauline,” p. 411. edit. 
1790. His Morality, &c. 


* Rom. xiv. 21. 1 Cor. viii. 13. 


X 2 induce 


ted 
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D1SC. induce others to do what in their conſciences 
they condemned. Did any conceive them- 
ſelves at liberty to eat all food whatſoever ? 
With them he followed what his own judg- 
ment approved. Were any ſtill tenacious 
of Jewiſh ceremonies? Though in his full 
conviction that Moſaic ordinances were ſu- 
perſeded by the Goſpel, he oppoſed the 
teachers who contended for the obſervance 
of them as requilite to ſalvation ; and though 
in his enlarged view of the Chriſtian Cove- 
nant he maintained“, that as all diſtinction 
between Jew and Gentile had been removed, 
it was no longer neceſſary that the Gentile 
ſhould be obliged to live as the Jew, for the 
purpoſe of making mutual intercourſe be- 
tween them lawful and proper; yet to ſa- 
tisfy the unlearned and humble, who wiſhed 
not to argue, but who deſired only to diſ- 
charge what they imagined to be their duty, 


———_ 
— — 


— . —̃— . es 
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4+ Gal. ii. 14. See Horz Paulinæ,“ p. 205, where 
the cauſe of the diſpute between St. Peter and St. Paul is 
placed in a proper light, See alſo WiTs1 us's Remark, in 
the Appendix. 
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he would join“ in rites the performing or DISC. 
omitting of which he knew to be of no ma- — , 
terial conſequence. In reality, he was ear- 
neſt to perfect the converſion of Jews and 
Gentiles; he did not therefore ſet himſelf 
with intemperate violence“ to oppoſe all 
their ſentiments on trivial queſtions (a mode 
of conduct which would have rendered him 
odious, and defeated his deſign) ; but he re- 
commended himſelf to their eſteem by ſea- 
ſonably and judiciouſly indulging their 
weakneſs, when the fundamental doctrines 
of Chriſtianity were not endangered. And 
greatly would the harmony of human ſociety 
be encreaſed, if in caſes where the ſubſtan- 
tial parts of morality and religion are not 
concerned, we could practiſe the ſame mu- 
tual accommodation: as a previous meaſure 
to which deſirable purpoſe, let us learn not 
to aggrandize trifles, not to raiſe into ima- 


+5 Kai Ta e Yea kb wy 1 & hn xa 1 Ma,, 
af 1G rar EY WETO; oo exoa9o0; xa zar iE iv yap 
gm, TW TAUTE AXEINTWY XG d mar. | 
CHRYSOSTOM, vol, vii. p. 605. A. ed. Paris. 1616. 
45 See p. 193—199 in Bp. SyerLock's Diſcourſe VII. 
vol, iv, 
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DISC. ginary and unneceſſary importance either 


acdions or ſubjects, which when put in com- 


petition with ſome higher end, ſome more 

dignified concern, are in themſelves but of 

an inferior and ſecondary nature“. 
Whoever would either ſpeak or write to 


any effect, muſt conſider the age“, condi- 


tion, ſentiments, education, manners, and 


habits of the perſons to be addreſſed ; and 


he muſt ſo adapt the topics of his diſcourſe 


or compoſition to the circumſtances that 
come neareſt every one's own knowledye, 
conceptions, and ſituation, that the force of 
the application may be immediately felt: 
and with quick diſcernment muſt he watch 
and ſeize the favourable * opportunity, 

when 


47 Under this perſuaſion it is, that St. Paul ſays to Ti- 
mothy, ** Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid ; know- 
« ing that they gender ſtrife.“ 2 Tim. ii. 23. See alſo 
1 Tim. i. 4,5. 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 1 Tim. vi. 4, 5. 20. 
2 Tim. ii. 14, 15, 16. and Tit. i. 14. Tit. iii. 9. 

*3. ARIS. Rhet. Oxf. ed. p. 107. b. ii. c. 12, and 
Ri ccogox 1 Paraphraſe, p. 230. | ; 

49 Molhſfiima tempora fandi. Viks. 
Non ſatis eſt igitur ſcire quid cicendum fit, niſi conſilio 
diſpexeris, quando, apud quos, quomodo, quibus verbis, 

- | quo 
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when the prevailing argument may be Dp1s c. 


urged with moſt ſucceſs. {4 G5 


As an Orator and a Writer“, St. Paul 
particularly diſplayed his great prudence, in 
conſult- 


quo ordine, quibus figuris, quo vultu, quo geſtu ſit dicen- 
wy Ex asM1 Ecclefiaſtz, L. i. vol. v. p. 782. ed. 1704. 
0 In the opinion of MicHAEL1s, St. Paul was enabled 
to ſpeak and write the Greek language with greater purity 
than what appears in his harangues and epiſtles: but he 
fludiouſly neglected elegance of diQtion, and adhered to 
the Alexandrine idiom of the Septuagiat, with the view of 
gratifying the Jews. 
See MicawatL1s's ©* Introduttion to the New Teſta- 
„% ment, tranſlated by Mazsn, vol. i. c. iv. ſ. 8. 
p. 155. ed. 1793. | 
This ſacrifice of ability to a conſideration ſo important 
as that of gaining over the Jews to Chriſtianity, is the 
laudable condeſcenſion of a ſenſible and good man, 
—— Parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſultò. 
Hos, Sat. L. i. 10. 13. 
A firong preſumption that St. Paul was converſant with 
the beſt Greek writers, ariſes from the general character 
given the people of Tarſus, for their application to polite 
learning; of which the Greek language was the * 
and Greek authors the teachers. 
so intent on the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the whole 
circle of liberal arts, were the inhabitants of this city, 
that they excelled even Athens, Alexandria, and every 
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DISC. conſulting the peculiar genius and diſpoſi- 


On ſome principal Virtues 


en of his audience; in raiſing his argu- 


ment on ſubjeQs immediately preſent *'; 
and in illuſtrating either his diſcourſe or 
epiſtle by alluſions to ſome ideas, laws, and 
cuſtoms, that were familiar to the people 
whom he wiſhed to convince. 


* other place which can be mentioned as the ſeat of ſchooly 
4 and of reſidences for philoſophers and orators. x 

« Of the Stoics, Antipater, Archidemus, Neſtor, and 
„ the two Athenodori, were from this city. 

« Of thoſe, who went round to other cities, and eſta- 
« bliſhed ſchools in an able manner, were Plutiades and 
«© Diogenes, from this place. Diogenes, like one divinely 
« inſpired, on any given ſubje& ſpoke verſes 2 
« neous, chiefly in the tragic ſtyle, 

«© The grammarians Artemidorus and Diadome, whoſe. 


.«« treatiſes are flill extant ; and the tragic poet Dionylides, 


«© who was the beſt of thoſe that from their number were 
© called“ The Pleiades,” were from this city.” 


STRABO, Lib. xiv. p. 463. ed. Caſaubon, 1587, 

See Diſcourſe. XV. by Dr. Pow ELI, late Maſter of St. 
Tohn's College, Cambridge. , 

5 See this manner of teaching, which was uſual with 
our Lok b, illuſtrated by NewTon, in his © Obſervations 
« on the Prophecies of Daniel,” parti. ch. ii. note (a). 
And by JoxTin, in his“ Diſcourſes concerning the 
„Truth of the Chriſtian Religion.” Diſc. VI. p. 230. 
ed. Ach. es, 


When 
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When at Lyſtra the inhabitants would DTS C. 
have offered ſacrifices ** to himſelf and Bar- A a 


nabas, he thence takes occaſion to teach them 
the firſt principle of all true Religion, the 
exiſtence of one living, almighty, and moſt 
gracious God ! 

The doctrines of St. Paul had been ridi- 
culed at Athens by the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans. The former of theſe philoſophers 
contended for the eternity of matter and of 
the world ; the latter maintained, that the 
world was made by a fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms, and that there would be no ſtate 
of future exiſtence. Opinions thus errone- 
ous were not to be altogether unnoticed : 
yet neither was it praQticable for the Apoſ- 
tle to combat the two ſects ſeparately, or to 
enter on a minute refutation of their reſpec- 
tive principles. He adopts therefore a 
middle line ſuited to the occaſion. He ſo 
frames his diſcourſe, as that though in terms 
it appears general, yet in application it is 
oppoled to one or other of the parties, the 


2 Acts, xiv. 13, 
ſentiments 
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On ſome principal Firtues 


D1s c. ſentiments of which he meant to correct. 


X, 


He aſſerts it was © God that made the 
„ world and all things therein ;” and, that 
« He has appointed a day, in which He 
« will judge the world in righteouſneſs,” 
From theſe declarations, the Stoics on the 
one hand, and the Epicureans on the other, 
might each ** be led to inferences directly 
contradicting their own peculiar tenets; yet 
neither could reaſonably take offence, be- 
cauſe neither ſect was expreſsly named, nor 
avowedly attacked, 

In the Areopagus he was to clear himſelf 
from the charge of introducing ſtrange and 
new demon- gods. He defends himſelf by 
ſaying, it was not his intention to introduce 
ſuch gods, for he perceived the people of 


53 Acts, xvii. 24—31. 

5+ See DoppriDpGe's Note on Acts, xvii: 18: and the 
beginning of Dr. BzenTLEY's ſecond Diſcourſe at BoyLe's 
Lectures. See alſo Dr. BzexnTLEY's Third Diſcourſe, in 
which he remarks, it is manifeſt from this chapter alone, 
«« (Acts xvii.) if nothing elſe had been now extant, that 


St. Paul was a great Maſter in all the learning of the 
« Greeks.” ; 


33 Acts, xvii. 18. 
Athens 


in the Character of St. Paul. 


Athens were already ſomewhat too“ much PIs e. 
addicted to the worſhip of thoſe deities; , * 4 


his object was to direct their religious diſ- 
poſition to the worſhip of that UN KNOW 
Gop, whom they honoured with an altar; 
that God, who is the Lord of heaven and 
earth, and the Maker of all men, as even 
one of their own poets acknowledged“. 
In this turn from the ground of their accu- 
ſation againſt him to the doctrine he wiſhed 
to inculcate, and in this mode of reaſoning 
firſt from the altar“ which the Athenians 


them-· 


36 See Pax Kuussr's Lexicon. V. JuoJaiorripo;s and 
Diſſertation VI. p. i. ſ. 22. prefixed to“ The Four Gol. 
«« pels tranſlated,” by Dr. GzorGe CAMPBELL. 1789. 

Laudare voluit Athenienſes, quòd pro copia cognitionis 
ſuæ religioſi eſſent, ut ea inſinuatione aditum fibi pararet 
ad eos docendos rectiora. 

See PooLe's Synopſis Criticorum in Act. 17, 22. 

See Note to Lord LitTLETON's ©* Converſion of St. 
1% Paul,” p. 60. | 

7 See a paſlage in Bp. SHerLOCK's Diſcourſe IV. vol. i. 
p. 164. ed. 1764. in which is drawn a very ſtriking com- 


pariſon between Socrates and St. Paul, when pleading be- 
fore the Areopagites. 


53 Eon tig Try 75040 6 Haves“ gvpe Buyer ev Y ETEYBYPARTOS 
Ayvwrw Ow. T. wi Weinen; EMT Tarr noa, ac 
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DIS c. themſelves had inſcribed, and then, from 
q — , writings which they read and admired, 


there is ſingular dexterity, by means of 
which was: given him an opportunity for 
the preaching of repentance and a future 
retribution by Jeſus Chriſt, whom God had 
raiſed from the dead. 

It 18 however to be obſerved, that the 
Apoſtle does not mention the name of 
Chrift, as the perſon by whom God would 
judge the world ; nor does he yet, as was 
his practice before converts already in- 
ſtructed in Chriſtianity, exalt the Divine 
nature of our Bleſſed Redeemer in the ſub- 
lime terms with which, on many occaſions, 
he endeavours to expreſs the great concep- 
tions of his mind on that glorious ſubject. 
To the Athenians, ignorant of the Scrip- 


tures, ignorant of prophecy, ignorant of 


TAavTige Th 8v £Xpnv TOUnoai 3 ano evayyenu Jan Ina 3 a 
æarrννννν . GAN amo TpoOnTUY X Twr TE Nope Ypapppucerw!; 
aM dr rig. Tis &y evroinotr 3 eri Tov BανE edparpury Xai ano 
TW) GTAWY H TONE(AIWV GLUTEG EXEPWOETOe 

CHRYSOSTOM, v. vii. 651. C. 


See EAAsMuI Opera, V. v. p. 99. 781. 1065. Ed. 1704. 
true 
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true Godhead, he ſpeaks only of “ that PIs c. 
« Man whom God had ordained.” The. 
reaſon is obvious. For idolaters, it was 
neceſſary to prepare the way, by firſt per- 
ſuading them to turn from idols and ſerve 
the living God. Nor God himſelf did St. 
Paul yet deſcribe by the appellation, familiar 
indeed to the Jews, but to the Athenians 
unknown, © the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, 
« and of Jacob.” He ſimply ſets forth the 
exiſtence of that God, © who made the 
“ world, and all things therein.” When 
God were acknowledged by this general 
character, it would then, but not more 
early, be ſeaſonable to proceed farther, and 
unfold the particular manner in which He 
had revealed himſelf to a peculiar people“. 

The ſubjects of his firſt diſcourſes at Co- 


rinth were but the elements“ of Chriſtian- 


59 For the ſubſtance of this paragraph, ſee the Works 
of Erasmvs, vol. v. p. 1065. fol. ed. Lugduni, 1704. 
Ecclefiaſte, Lib. ii. 

% Quum ſcriberet (St. Paulus) rudibus adhuc, et nuper 
Chriſto initiatis, myſteria quzdam magis attigit, quam 
tractavit, et indicavit verids quam explicavit, videlicet 
tempori ſerviens. | Erasmai Op. v. vii. p. 771. 
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DISC. ity. The ſublime doctrines were judiciouſſy 
» # 


On ſome principal Virtues 


reſerved for a ſeaſon of more perfect matu- 
rity in the habits and practices required by 
the Goſpel. 

At Jeruſalem St. Paul was placed before 
the Sanhedrim, that the chief 'prieſts and 
rulers of the Jews might examine into the 
grounds of the accuſation againſt him, and 
might then inform the Roman Tribune of 
the cauſe which excited the people to treat 
him with ſuch violence. No ſooner had 
the Apoſtle uttered a fingle ſentence in vin- 
dication of his innocence, than, contrary to 
all law and juſtice, he was ſmitten on the 
mouth, by command of the High Prieſt, 
Thus at the very beginning of the defence 
he was preparing to offer, he was obſtructed 
by an act of indecent outrage ; whence it 
evidently appeared that his judges were de- 
termined at all events to condemn and op- 
preſs him. Farther efforts to give an ac- 
count of his whole conduct, and to lay open 
before them the manner of his converſion, 
would have been ineffectual in ſo prejudiced 
an allembly. And it was manifeſtly im- 

9 | poſlible 


WW —_—_ FT o . > cas TH 


in the Character of St. Paul. 


poſſible for him to enter at once on the Di-D1s C. 
vine Miſſion. of Chriſt and the call of the 


Gentiles, before perſons who would not 
have heard with patience the bare mention 
of Chriſt; for they were exaſperated when 
he did but proteſt his conſciouſneſs of no 
guilt, that could warrant the treatment he 
had experienced. If ſuch was their anger 
at a declaration, which every perſon un- 
juſtly inſulted would naturally urge in his 
own behalf, there could be no doubt that 
an immediate and unſeaſonable attempt to 
proclaim Chriſt and Univerſal Acceptance 
through him, would have inſtantly driven 
them into the moſt intemperate fury. What 
then was it expedient, or practicable, or 
poſſible for the Apoſtle to do in ſuch a 
ſituation, where he could not even be heard 
on the points he wiſhed to enforce? His 
Prudence ſuggeſted that at leaſt he ſhould 
try the effect of one topic, which, if ad- 
mitted, might lead to other truths. The 
ſubject then he ſelected for this purpoſe, a 
ſubje& indeed on which he founded the 
neceſſity of embracing Chriſtianity, was the 

certainty 
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18 C. certainty * of a reſurrection. His avowal 

— Of this doctrine commanded the attention 
of ſome among his audience; it was ac- 
ceptable to the Phariſees, who ' thence be- 
came his advocates, and propoſed that he 
ſhould be diſmiſſed without injury. 

The polite exordium“ of his defence 
before Agrippa was well calculated to con- 
ciliate“ favour; and his final apoſtrophe“ 
produced ſuch an effect, that the king of 
Judea himſelf confeſſed he was almoſt con- 

"4 verted to Chriſtianity ©. 
Before the chief Jews at Rome, St. Paul 
i thought it neceſſary to rs the cauſe 
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mY 6: Ads, xxiii. 6. e Acts, xxvi. 2, 

iff © See QUIXTILIAN, L. iv. e. i. ſ. 2. 5 Judicem con- 
5 | ciliabimus, &c. 

ö 6% See MickakLis's „ Introduction to the New Teſta- 
« ment,” v. i. c. iv, ſect. 8. p. 157. ed. 1793. la ci. 
ſ. 10. p. 48. of the ſame volume, there is a juſt account 
of St. Paul's very extraordinary talents. 

es Acts, xxvi. 28, 9. 

E» oe &c, Eſt locutio bene Græca: nam et Plato 
dixit in A pologetico Eyvwy ov x&% Teſs ro TOY TWY & 9MYW TETO 
Prope idem de Poetis cognovi. GRor. 

Kat in aNryw Kk & mow &f propemodùm et admodum (in 
fauco et in mulio, id eſt, omnino, vel omni ex parte.) 
Grass. Quoted from Poor's Synopfis. 


which 
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in the Character of St. Paul. 


which had decaſioned his being ſent thither D 1 I's C. 
as a priſoner. He had appealed to Czſar, ls 


that he might eſcape the danger of a con- 
federacy, in which more than forty® perſons 
had by oath bound themſelves to kill him. 
Senſible, however, that perhaps this excul- 
pation of himſelf might have the appearance 
of criminating the people of Judea, and 
might thus offend the brethren at Rome, 
he averts their diſpleaſure by diſclaiming 
all intention“ of accuſing his countrymen 
in what he had ſaid to vindicate himſelf. 
By this well-timed diſavowal, he guarded 
againſt the prejudice, which a wrong 
impreſſion received at their firſt meeting 
might have left on their minds, and might 
have made them at once irreconcileable 
enemies to himſelf and doctrine. 

At the time in which he wrote them his 
epiſtle, St. Paul was not perſonally known 
to the Roman converts. He uſes not, 
therefore, to them the language of autho- 
rity ©, or the tone of reprehenſion; but 


© Adds, xxii. 21. 67 Acts, xxviii. 19. 
a See Horz Paulina,“ p. 60. 
Vor. II. 1 rather 
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DISC, rather endeavours to convince them by 
wp, argument, and conciliate them by terms of 
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affection. 

He was well acquainted with the fero- 
city of the Roman diſpoſition. At the be- 
ginning, therefore, of his epiſtle he ſtudies 
to ſoften it by giving them, what indeed 
they deſerved, commendation for their faith. 
He charges on the nature of men in gene- 
ral the ſin of idolatry, and the vices which 
attend it; nor till towards the cloſe of the 
ſixth chapter does he intimate to the Ro- 
mans, that before their converſion they 
themſelves were addicted to thoſe ſins, of 
which they were then aſhamed ©. 

He was compelled to demonſtrate, that 
not Gentiles only, but Jews alſa were alike 
morally guilty before God moſt holy ! He 
foreſaw, however, that the declaration of this 
truth would excite in his Jewiſh brethren 
diſpleafure and reſentment, How then 
could he point out the ſtate of their depra- 
vity, in a manner the leaſt offenſive poſlibly 


© From ErxaiMus, vol. v. p. 99. fol. ed. 1704, Lig - 
duni.—* Ratio Vere Theologiæ.“ | 
ws +” to 
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to be conceived? He has recourſe: to this D1'S O. 
| expedient : he appeals to their ſacred writ- * 
ings; quotes words from them; and leaves 
the Jews to infer their own vicious charac- 
ter from the deſcription which the Plalmiſt 
gives of their forefathers 
| When he would exhort' the Romans to 
abandon their vices and practiſe holineſs, 
he repreſents them as having been ſlaves ** 
in their unconverted ſtate, but as men de- 
livered from bondage ſince they had become 
Chriſtians. Thus, by alluſion to the dif- 
ferent conditions of bondmen and free, with 
which they were ſo well acquainted, he 
excited in them ſtrong and adequate concep- 
tions of that ſervitude to corrupt appetites 
under which the profligate are ſubjugated; 
and of that perfect emancipation from the 
tyranny of ſuch affections, which the ſober 
and religious enjoy. 
Does he addreſs the Corinthians? He 
animates them to purſue heavenly bleſſings, 


„„ „ ( ö 


o See Dr. MacxnicuT's Note on Rom, iii. 28. 
Rom. vi. 16. Ibid, viii. 1521, 
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PLL Gy reference to thoſe who contended in the 
games which were celebrated amongſt 
them, and with peculiar aptitude, to them 
makes uſe of agoniſtic terms. Leſt their 
principles ſhould be corrupted by too fami- 
liar intimacy with men indifferent to a 
future ſtate, he admoniſhes them to beware 
of profligate companions, by citing an ap- 
polite paſſage from a favourite and popular 
Greek comic writer. Recollecting that 
the people to whom he was writing were 
well verſed in philoſophy, he expreſſes him- 
ſelf after the manner of a Pythagorean in 
this paſſage; for we know, that if our 
e earthly houſe of this tabernacle were diſ- 
« ſolved, we have a building from God“. 
Probably too he had in his mind the para- 
doxes of the Stoics, when he introduces 


72 1 Cor. ix, 24, See Pindar Olymp. Od. xiii. Il 
CEMVQY 8 IoJuadtoos Nem. Od. il. Koęu Ni vTo Sr; Ee. 
In vol. iii. p. 201. of Biſhop Hor x' Sermons, there 1 
an ingenious diſcourſe on St. Paul's agoniſtie terms. 

73 Menander. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

74 Cor. v. 1. Some commentators are of opinion, that 
St. Paul in this paſſage illuſtrates his ſubje& by a metaphor 
taken from the buſineſs of tent-making, in which the 
Corinthians had ſeen him employed, 

theſe 
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theſe contrarieties reſpecting himſelf and DISC. 
his fellow-labourers in the miniſtry ; © as 22 
L “ deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, yet 

, « well known; as dying, and behold we 

. % live; as chaſtened, and not killed; as 

i “ ſorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as 

: « poor, yet making many rich; as hav- 

. ing nothing, yet poſſeſſing all things? 

r The city of Corinth was celebrated for 

t its braſs : the inanity therefore of endow- 

e ments in language to him who hath not 

the ſpirit of Chriſtian benevolence, he ex- 

n preſſes by the metaphor of © ſounding braſs.” 

r In this manner he appropriates his images 

8 to the particular people who are the im- 

a mediate objects of his Epiſtle. 

. To the Epheſians, who greatly admired 

5 the beauty of Diana's Temple, which was 


the ornament of their city, he conveys an 
idea of the union which ſubſiſted between 
Jews and Gentiles with Chriſt their Head, 


75 See Dr, MackxNIiGRHT's Note on 2 Cor. vi. 10, For 
other inſtances of the ſame kind, ſee 2 Cor. iv. 8. and 
xi. 10, 11. 

7% Ephyreiaque æra. Virg. Georg. ii. 464. 
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DISC. by intimating the reſemblance it hath ta 
— the: Wel- proporticned ſymmetry of a com- 


pact building; and probably it is in al- 
luſion to the ſame Temple, that he deſcribes 
the enlarged comprehenſion of Chriſt's 
univerſal church, in words applicable to the 
dimenſions of an edifice ". 

The charge againſt St. Paul before the 
magiſtrates at Philippi was, that “ he taught 
new cuſtoms '*,” which the people, who 
were a Roman colony *, could not admit, 
without danger of incurring diſpleaſure 
from the Senate and Emperor. Fearing 
leſt their Roman citizenſhip might per- 
haps be forfeited, if they innovated in reli- 
gion, the multitude were exaſperated againſt 
the Apoſtle, and the magiſtrates commanded 


77 Eph. ii. 20. | 

75 Eph. iii. 17, 18. See Dr. MacxnicnrT's Note. 

« I ſubmit it to my readers, (ſays Dr. Macxnicar,) 
ic whether the Apoſtle, by repreſenting the Goſpel in this 
1% Epiſtle no leſs than five times, under the idea of a my/tery, 
«« did not mean to lead the Epheſians to compare it with 
« their own myſteries.” 

Preface to the Epiſtle to the Epheſ. ſec. 3. 
79 Acts, xvi. 21 9 Acts, xvi. 12. 


that 


in the Character of St. Paul. 


that he ſhould be puniſhed and impriſoned P 1 C. 
without legal condemnation. From his 


confinement, proper officers were ſent to 
diſmiſs him: but St. Paul then aſſerted his 
Roman citizenſhip; and demanded, that 
as the magiſtrates had groſsly violated his 
civil rights, they ſhould come in perſon 
to lead him from the priſon, and thus 
compenſate the inſult offered him, by a 
public mark of reſpectful attention. A 
fact ſo uncommon muſt have made an im- 
preſſion on the minds of the Philippians, 
and muſt have increaſed their eſtimation 
of a privilege, which could authoriſe even 
an oppreſſed ſtranger to dictate ſuch con- 
ditions to their governors. It is either in 
alluſion to that exceſſive concern, which 
prompted the Philippians in general to pre- 
fer the favour of Rome to the light of 
truth ; or it is with reference to the claim 
made by himſelf, that he bids the Philip- 


1 Neven ative; Tv Eveayyine TIOAITEYELOE, ive u. 0 
xa wy vH rt GoTwy GXBTWy TH Megs Uh r ETHKETE © 
in mu, pace huxn own ery T1 wire Evayyoncy x MH 
HITYPOMENOI v pris ve ve arTixoparcr. Phil. i. 27. 
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DISC. pian converts act with firmneſs in their 
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ſufferings, as becomes denizens of a city, 
the loſs of which would be infinitely more 
ſerious than excluſion from Roman pri- 
vileges. He aſſures ** them that ſincere 
Chriſtians are already conſidered as bear- 
ing to a future ſtate, that municipal relation 
which citizens have towards any metropolis 
in this world ; and that they are entitled 
to a privilege beyond compariſon more va- 
luable than any which Rome could beſtow, 
the privilege of expecting to be bleſſed by 
Chriſt, with bodies incorruptible and hap- 
pineſs immortal. 


4 Huw yxp TOAITEYMA ey #gcerois Unrapys Phil. iii. 20. 
„This ſenſe the place bears well, if we underſtand this 
« citizenſhip to be paralleled only with ſuch an one as that. 
* of Rome was, and by the pleading of which St. Paul 
« was reſcued from the ſcourging he otherwiſe had ſuffered 
« at Feruſalem. The magiſtrates and ſerjeants of this city, 
Philippi, were put, we know, in a great fright, for baving 
«« violated that privilege in the perſon of our Apoſtle. And 
* to that claim of his, ſo univerſally allowed, and there 
«« ſo remarkably made, now, in an Epiſtle to thoſe Philip- 

ee pians, he may be well thought to allude.“ 
Bp. Hoox ER's Sixth Sermon, on Phil, ii. 20. 


ſolio edition, p. 652. | 
The 
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The character of the Cretans, the Apoſtle D 8 2 
delineates in the very words of an author 
whom themſelves revered as a perſon in- 
ſpired *®, Nothing could tend more fully 
to convince Titus“, that the people with 
whom he was reſiding were notoriouſly 
vicious, than the teſtimony which was borne 
againſt them even by their own country- 
men. 

The Apoſtle exhorts both Titus and Ti- 
mothy to“ rebuke offenders: but, with 
his uſual diſcrimination of character, he 
qualifies his advice according to the different 
tempers of the two miniſters, To the one 


% EptMENIDES is the author of the verſe, who was a 
« Prophet not only in the ſenſe that all Poets are ſo called, 
„ but a pretender alſo to enthu/ia/m and prophecy in the 
« ſtriter ſenſe, as Cicero tells us in his book of Divination, 
* and owned as ſuch among the Heathens, even the more 
learned of them.“ Bp. Burt's Tenth Sermon. 

The ingenious Diſcourſe, from which this paſſage is 
taken, exhorts Miniſters of the Goſpel to make themſelves 
acquainted not only with ſacred, but alſo with other kinds 
of learning. See WiTs1vs, in the Appendix. 


% ic. de Divinat. . . . 18. v5 Tit. i. 512. 
* Tit. i, 13. and ii. 15. 2 Tim. iv. 2. 


he 
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D1sC. he ſays, „ rebuke ſharply v, ”Y and “ with 


5 oil 


“ authority“: to the other he ſubjoins, 
* exhort with all long- ſuffering “ The 
diſpoſition of Timothy was probably more 
ardent * than that of Titus; ſuitable, there- 
fore, to him was the admonition, which to 
Titus was not neceſſary. 

The regaining of his maſter's favour for 
Oneſimus required the utmoſt delicacy of 
addreſs. Philemon was firſt to be intereſted 


in behalf of St. Paul, who was to make the 


requeſt. Such circumſtances in his condi- 
tion as could engage the attention and move 
the heart of Philemon in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, were to be previouſly brought forward 
for that purpoſe. No conſiderations would 
probably be more forcible than the age and 
enchainment of the Apoſtle : theſe *', there- 
fore, are adduced and urged with that view, 
The way was next to be prepared for the 
mention of Oneſimus. An abrupt intro- 


87 Tit. i. 13. IR. is, SLICED 

92 See Dr. DoppRribce's Note on Tit, i. 13. and Dr. 
MacxnicnT's Preface to Titus, ſec. 5. 

Philemon, ver. 9. 


duction 
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duction of his name might have given D 1 $ C. 
Philemon diſguſt : St. Paul, therefore, 8 
ceeds with an entreaty for one whom he 
calls * his own ſon *, one whom by con- 
verſion he had © begonen." After ſpeak- 
ing of this perſon in terms ſo affectionate, 
he concludes Philemon will be anxious to 
know who it might be, that is ſo warmly 
recommended by him. At length“, there- 
fore, he ventures to add, Oneſimus.“ 
Still, however, apprehenſive leſt Philemon 
ſhould be ſomewhat diſinclined to receive 
Oneſimus with cordiality on the recollec- 
tion of his delinquency, he touches on his 
miſdemeanour with a tender hand, and 
ſoftens the appellation with which rigorous 
juſtice might have upbraided him; imme- 
diately adding an aſſurance, which implied 
the fincere repentance of this now con- 
verted ſlave, © who in time paſt was to 
* thee unprofitable, but now profitable to 
* thee and me. In order to make his 
application yet more ſucceſsful, he appeals 


Phil. ver. 10, 91 See the original text, ver. 10. 
Ver. 11. 
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On ſome principal Virtues 


DISC. to the piety and Chriſtian charity of Phile. 


mon: his piety is directed to diſcern the 
mercy of God's providence in educing 
good from evil; his charity is called on to 
rejoice that Oneſimus is become a convert; 
“ perhaps he therefore departed for a ſea- 
„ ſon, that thou ſhouldſt receive him for 
„ ever; not now as a ſervant, but above a 
“ ſervant, a brother beloved.“ In which 
words, the abſence of Oneſimus from his 
maſter is not marked with a harſh term; 
it is repreſented merely as a ſeparation, 
The point which St. Paul earneſtly endea- 
voured to accompliſh, was to remove from 


the mind of Philemon every impreſſion 


unfavourable to Oneſimus; and no lan- 
guage could have been uſed on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, more perſuaſive or more {kilfully 
arranged, than what we find in this conci- 
liatory letter“. 

On the Epiſtle to the Hebrews it will 
not be ſufficient to make only ſome curſory 


95 Ver. 15, 16. | 
9% 'Theſe remarks are in great meaſure ſuggeſted by Dr. 
MacxniGcnrT's Notes on v. 10, and 15. of this Epiſtle. 


remarks, 
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remarks. The ſubjects diſcuſſed in it are DISC. 
of ſuch importance, as to demand at 2 
that degree of our attention, which may be 
requiſite for giving a ſuccin& account of 
them. The Apoſtle then, with the moſt 
profound veneration towards our LoRD 
and SAVIOUR, begins his Epiſtle with aſ- 
ſerting the divine nature and exalted dig- 
nity of the Perſon who had delivered unto 
men the laſt revelation of God's will; a 
nature and dignity which far ſurpaſſed even 
that of Angels, and which, therefore, by 
inference, the Hebrews were to conclude 
was at a diſtance ineffably above that of 
Moſes. He warns his countrymen to be- 
ware of diſobeying a revealer of God's will, 
who was ſo divinely authoritative, and yet 
ſo merciful and compaſſionate to mankind, 
He raiſes their fears, leſt they through 
apoſtacy ſhould be excluded from the eter- 
nal reſt of a future life, as their forefathers, 
through miſtruſt of God's veracity and 
power, were excluded from reſt in the land 
of Canaan. He inveſtigates the figurative 
ſimilitude between Chriſt and Melchiſedec, 


with 
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DIS c. With reſpect to their Prieſthood, and proves 


Chriſt a High Prieſt as far ſuperior to Aaron 
and his deſcendants, as Melchiſedec was to 
Abraham. He points out the neceſſity 
which required a Prieſthood better than the 
Levitical; a Prieſthood ſuch as Chriſt's, 
from eternity in its beginning, and to the 
conſummation of all things in its duration. 
He infers as an unavoidable conſequence, 
that from a change of the Prieſthood enſues 
alſo a change of the Law; a change from 
carnal to ſpiritual, i. e. from ceremonial ob- 
ſervances to mental holineſs. He reſumes his 
proofs of Chriſt's ſuperiority to the Levitical 


prieſts, particularly from the conſideration of 


his being an Interceſſor ever living, a High 
Prieſt * who is ſet at the right hand of the 
& throne of the Majeſty in the heavens.” He 
ſuggeſts to them, that God himſelf had de- 
clared he would eſtabliſh with them a new 
covenant, which ſhould influence their 
minds and hearts, ſhould inſtruc them to 
know, and excite them to love God; and 
that he would be merciful to their ſins. 
He explains the emblematical and typical 

meaning 


in the Cbaradler of St. Paul. 


meaning of the former Moſaic Tabernacles, D 18 A 
and tells them the realities which the Ta- 


bernacle ſervice prefigured. He ſhews them 
how infinitely more efficacious towards the 
obtaining of pardon for finners, muſt be the 
entering of Chriſt into Heaven, than the an- 
nual entering of the Jewiſh High Prieſt into 
the Holy of Holies, could poſſibly be. 
Illuſtrating farther the view to which the 
Tabernacles looked, he argues, that as the 
ſprinkling of blood was ordained for the 
ſandlifying of all things uſed therein, ſo it 
was fit that the ſhedding of blood more 
precious than that of animals, even the 
blood of Chriſt, ſhould be appointed for the 
opening of Heaven to believers; Heaven 
being in its nature ſo unſpeakably more 
excellent than the Moſaic Tabernacles, 
which, with their ſervice, were but repre- 
ſentative emblems of Heaven and of the 
atoning facrifice to be made by Chriſt. 
Into Heaven, that true Tabernacle, Chriſt 
hath entered as a great High Prieſt, by the 
ſacrifice not of animals, but of himſelf: and 
as the Levitical Prieſts returned from the 


6 Tabernaciz 
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Tabernacle to bleſs. the people, ſo Chriſt 
will return from Heaven to confer immortal 
happineſs on thoſe who renounce not his 
religion. The Apoſtle proceeds to de- 
monſtrate, that as all the Tabernacle ſervices 
were but emblematical, ſo the ſacrifices 
were but figurative of ſomething more ef. 
ficacious, and therefore in themſelves were 
incapable of procuring pardon for moral 
guilt, This concluſion he farther con- 
firms, by reaſoning, firſt, on the annual 
repetition of thoſe ſacrifices, (which had 
been unneceſſary were pardon already ob- 
tained,) and then, on the impoſſibility of 
making atonement for ſin by the blood of 
animals. He then reminds the Hebrews 
of the words ſpoken by Meſſiah himſelf, 
declaring that his own body ſhould be facri- 
ficed according to the will of God; and that 
thenceforth Levitical ſacrifices ſhould ceaſe as 
unneceſſary, and as no longer according to 
God's will. He maintains, that by the will 
of God likewiſe, thoſe who ſo believe 


97 Compare ver. 9. ch, x. with ver. 9. ch. v. of this 
Epiſtle. 
; as 
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as to obey the Goſpel, are accounted right- PIs c. 
eous through the one propitiation made DL eons 
Chriſt once for all: which propitiation 
being ſo effectual, Chriſt does not (as the 
Jewiſh prieſts did) renew the ſacrifice ; but 
remains in heaven exalted to the higheſt 
dignity, until he ſhall have ſubjected to his 
dominion all wicked ſpirits and ſinful men. 
In firm reliance on ſuch a High Prieſt and 
atoning Redeemer, he exhorts the Jewiſh 
converts to hold faſt that faith, which led 
them to hope for ſalvation through Chriſt : 
in order to which ſtedfaſt continuance in 
faith, he inculcates on them the exciting 
of each other to benevolence and good 
works, and the frequent aſſembling of 
themſelves together for the purpoſe of reli- 
gious worſhip, He cautions them againſt 
apoſtacy, by an aſſurance that if they re- 
nounce the benefits of Chriſt's ſacrifice, 
there is no other ſacrifice of which they 
can avail themſelves for the obtaining of 
God's pardon. He reverts to his argument 
before adduced ; and bids them conſider, 
that if diſobedience to the Law of God, 
Vor. II. 2 when 
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DISC. when delivered through Moſes, was pu- 
ways Nithable with death, contempt of God's 
will when revealed by his Son, and re- 
nouncing of a covenant ſo highly ſanction- 

ed, muſt incur more dreadful vengeance; 

even that of eternal miſery in a future ſtate. 

He animates them to perſeverance, that 

they may attain their final reward for hay- 

ing obeyed the will of God in embracing 

and maintaining the Goſpel: and to in- 

creaſe their faith in God's veracity for the 
performance of his promiſe, which propoſed 

a final reward, he ſets before them, in a 

noble and eloquent ſtyle of compoſition, 

the examples of their forefathers who had 
manifeſted unſhaken faith in God, and 
points out the effects which that faith 
wrought in them. He encourages them to 
recolle& theſe examples, and to conſider 
themſelves as acting in the fight of their 
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1 anceſtors, but more particularly ſo in the 
1 . | . "FF. . 

jt ſight of Chriſt, whoſe patience they ſhould 
j imitate, They are furthermore reminded 


from their own Scriptures, that affliftions 


are by God permitted to fall on us for out 
own 
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own ſpiritual advantage: and they are D * S C. 
urged, neither through fear of ſufferings, To 
nor for indulgence in vicious pleaſ- 
ures, to forfeit an inheritance reſerved 
for them when they ſhould come © unto 
« Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
„ hving God, the heavenly Jeruſalem ; 
“ and to an innumerable company of 
« angels; to the general aſſembly and 
« church of the firſt- born, which are 
« written in heaven; and to God the 
„Judge of all; and to the ſpirits of juſt 
men made perfect; and to Jeſus the 
© mediator of the new covenant.” Again 
he reverts to the weighty conſideration en- 
forced above, viz. that if diſobedience to 
God, when ſpeaking by Moſes, was attend- 
ed with puniſhment, diſobedience, when he 
ſpeaks by his Son, would incur more ſevere 
puniſhment. And to convince them more 
fully that the Moſaic diſpenſation was now 
ſuperſeded by the Goſpel covenant, he 
proves to them from their own prophetical 
writings, that God predicted the abroga- 
tion of the one, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
Z 2 other, 
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other, the latter of which was to continue 
in force to the end of the world. Finally, 
being perſuaded that his concluding words 
would make the deepeſt impreſſion; after 
having intimated that thoſe, who ſtill per- 
ſiſted in relying on Levitical ſacrifices, could 
not partake of the benefits which Chriſt's 
death would impart to ſuch as ſought for 
pardon through him; he thus prays: © the 
“God of peace, who brought again from 
e the dead our Lord Jeſus, that great ſhep- 
“ herd of the ſheep, through the blood of 
& the everlaſting covenant, make you per- 
fect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well pleaſ- 
« ing in his fight, through Jeſus Chriſt: 
* to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
% Amen.“ 1198} * 

Such is the ſubſtance of this Epiſtle, an 
Epiſtle valuable, becauſe replete with learn- 
ing“, deep in explanation, energetic in 
language. 


cc 


If 


9% Whether this Epiſtle were, or were not written by 
St. Paul, yet, if it be allowed an early date, an important 
inference may be drawn from it, viz, that in the com- 


mencement 
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If we look into it for inſtances of the DISC. 
Apoſtle's judgment in adapting himſelf to 
the perſons with whom he is correſponding, 
we may remark on the opening of this 
Epiſtle that it begins in a manner no where 
elſe obſervable in his writings. It was 
uſual with him on other occaſions to prefix 
his name and aſſert his miniſtry **; and this 

he 


mencement of the Chriſtian æra, the Jews agreed with 
Chriſtians in their interpretation and application of many 
prophecies to the Meſſiah : for it cannot be conceived, that 
an Epiſtle to the Hebrews would appeal to ſuch paſſages, 
if they had not generally been underſtood as referring to 
Him, 

9 See Millii Prolegomena, p. xii. col. 1. Apoſtolo jam 
haud cum Gentilibus res erat, quorum Apoſtolus peculiari 
Dei deſignatione factus erat, ac ad quos proinde quoties 
ſcripfit; auQtoritatis ergo, ſeipſum ipſorum Doctorem et 
Apoſtolum in literis vocat, %iaxoa» ſuam JZafw; fed com 
Eccleſia Hieroſolymitana. 

Paulus igitur, quo declinaret omnem invidiam, abſque 
omni nowinis ac ticuli præfatione aggreſſus eſt argumentum 
quod in hac Epiſtola fuſiùs explicandum ſuſcepit ; illudque 
ita ſimplicitèr expoſuit, ut ſedv'd caveret, ne uſquam Apoſ- 
toli auctoritatem arrogare ſibi videretur. 

Dr. Owen is of opinion, hat although the avoiding of 
prejudices againſt him may be deemed /ufficient reaſon for 
St. Paul's ſuppreſſing his dame, yet that this account of his 
ſilence does not contain “ the ve cauſe of the omiffion 
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he did with the utmoſt propriety, when he 
was to inſtruct Gentiles, whoſe Apoſtle he 
was appointed by particular direction. But 


here we find no ſuch prefatory declaration, 


Leſt by aſſuming an appearance of autho- 
rity over thoſe, to whom in fact he was not 


an Apoſtle, and who perhaps had embraced 


Chriſtianity before his own converſion, he 
ſhould create diſguſt, he deſignedly omits 
his cuſtomary introduction, and at once 
enters on the ſubjects to. be diſcuſſed, 
Another inſtance of ſimilar judgment in 
adaptation, is in the ſelection of topics uſed 


of an Apoſtolical ſalutation in the entrance” of this Epiſlle. 
He conceives, therefore, that “ as in his other Epiſtles St. 
Paul propoſeth his Apeſtolical authority as the immediate 
« reaſon of their aſſent and obedience, ſo in this he dath 
« the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament. And this is the 
« the true and proper cauſe that renders the prefixing of his 
© Apoſtolical authority, which his name muſt neceſſarily ac- 
te company, needleſs, becauſe uſeleſs, it being that which 
« he intended not to engage in this buſineſs.” 


Dr. Owen's ©* Exercitations on the Epiſtle 

« to the Hebrews.” Ex. 2. 19. 

See Dr.MacknicnrT's © New Literal Tranſlation of the 

% Apoſtolical Epiſtles.” Preface to the Ep. to the Hebrews, 

8. 1,2. p. 325+ V. 3. Edition containing the Greek 
Text. 

throughout 
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throughout this Epiſtle. The ſubjects, the PIs C. 
quotations, the references, the interpreta- 22 
tions, are all ſuited to the ſacred knowledge, 
the train of thinking, the caſt of mind, pe- 
culiar to the people, whom he laboured to 
ſecure from apoſtaſy, the converted He- 


brews Such 


1299 The date of this Epiſtle we can fo far aſcertain, as 
to know aſſuredly that it was written before the year of our 
Lord 70 was completed. For we read in it thus: Ch. viii. 4. 
« For, if he were on earth, he ſhould not be a prieſt, ſee- 
« ing that here are prieſts who offer gifts according to the 
„% law.” Ch. ix. 25. Nor yet that he ſhould offer him- 
« ſelf often, as the high prieſt entereth into the holy place every 
&* year, with the blood of others.” Ch. x. 3. But in 
« thoſe ſacrifices, there is a remembrance again made of fins 
© every year.” Ch. xiii. 11. ** For the bodies of thoſe 
„ beaſts, whoſe blood zs brought into the ſanctuary by the 
„ high prieſt for ſin, are burnt without the camp.“ From 
theſe ſeveral paſſages it is evident, that the Temple at Je- 


bi ruſalem was {till ſtanding, and that the Temple ſervice was 
: in full force among the unconverted Jews, when this 
- Epiſtle was written. 
On the ground of this certainty we may reſt the follow 
* ing concluſions: 
4 1. The learning diſplayed in this Epiſtle is of ſuch a 
nature, as could not be expected, nor probably found at 
' that zra, in any perſon who had not been educated a Jew, 


2. The application of that learning to the purpoſe of 
exalting and enforcing Chriſtianity is ſo very pertineat and 
2 4 earneſt, 
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Such then, on various occaſions, was 
the prudence of St. Paul as a man, as a 


preacher, 


earneſt, that no one till continuing a Jew could ö 
have made it. 


3. The writer then had been a Jew, but was converted 
to Chriſtianity. 


4. But theſe circumſtances preciſely correſpond with the 
character of St. Paul. 

5. It is true indeed, theſe circumſtances of correſpond. 
ence cannot be brought in proof that St, Paul did wiite 
this Epiſtle; they will however at leaſt warrant a preſump. 
tion that he might have written it. 

6. When to this preſumption we add, that the biſtorical 
incidents mentioned in C. x, 34. and xiii. 23, 24. con · 
cerning the chains the writer had been wearing, the de- 
parture of Timotheus, and the country whence the Epiſtle 
was ſent, all agree with St Paul's condition and con- 
nexions ; that the general ſubject, the manner of treating 
the ſubject, the Rabbinical mode of quotation, the phraſe- 
ology, the doctrines maintained and the duties inculcated 
in it, are all ſuch as we might expect, becauſe ſimilar to 
what we find in other writings of St. Paul; when, more- 
over, we take into conſideration that the Epiſtle to the He- 
brews was always received as St. Paul's by all the Greek 
Fathers : this accumulation of evidence, though it be in 
the greater part co/lateral, and only in the teſtimony of the 
Greek Fathers poſitive, yet does it afford us ſtronger reaſons 
for receiving this Epiſtle as authentic, than can be furniſhed 


by arguments on the other fide, for rejecting it as not ge. 
nuine. 


In Ch. vi. ver. 9. of this Epiſtle, is an inſtance of that 
manner, which 1s obſervable in St. Paul's writings, It is, 


the 
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preacher, and a writer; and from the DISC. 
effects of his prudence we may conclude, — 
how expedient it is for us to make a diſ- 
creet uſe of our abilities. From his prac- 
tice it is to be inferred, that if we de- 
ſire to benefit either ourſelves or others 
by our ſeveral talents, yet however laud- 
able may be the object we have in view, 
we muſt not adopt preciſely the ſame me- 
thod of exerting thoſe talents in all caſes 


the care he takes to ſoften the harſh expreſſions he had juſt 
been compelled to uſe. See Dr. Macxx1GHrT on this paſ- 
ſage; in whoſe note is made a reference to 2 The(l i. 13. 
and Eph. iv. 20. See alſo ** Horz Paulinz”” p. 60. and 
1 Cor, vi, 11,—2 Cor. ii. 5. For the authenticity of the 
Epiſtle, from this ſimilarity of manner, ariſes a proof, which 
though by itſelf not of great force, yet when added to 
others may deſerve conſideration as tending to corroborate, 
«* $i das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari.“ A. P. 
125. 

The learned reader may conſult WrTs11 MELETEMATA 
SeR. 12. 18. seqq. WoLF1i CV PHILOLOGICZ in 
Epiſtolam ad HZ BMRAOs: Dr. Owen's ExERXCITAT10 
II. f. 26, 27. and more eſpecially Mr. James PIESCE's 
Introduction to his Paraphraſe on this Epiſtle. Edition 
1734, p. vi. ix. xiv. xvi. xx. xxi. xxxii. 

On the authenticity of St. Paul's Epiſtles in general, ſee 
ſome pertinent remarks by Archbp. SecxEs, Vol. vii. 
Serm. 8. p. 170. Ed. 1771, 

indiſ- 
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DIS c. indiſcriminately and without regard to time, 
* wt place, or other contingent circumſtances; 
for if our zeal to do good anticipate the 
ſeaſon and miſtake the means of doing it, 
| our purpoſe will be fruſtrated by our own 
ö injudicious precipitancy “. 
Nor, becauſe in ſome reſpects it is 
| utterly impoſſible, and in others perhaps 
altogether improbable, that we ſhould ever 
be placed in circumſtances reſembling the 
Apoſtle's, are we therefore to imagine his 
example in this inſtance is not pertinent, nor 
calculated for the purpoſe of directing our 
conduct. To thoſe, who are much con- 
verſant with the affairs of life, there fre- 
quently happen occurrences which demand 
the exerciſe of prudence, How to under- 


101 « In morality (ſays Dr. Joa TiN) there is a practical 

* knowledge, or the art of making a right uſe of good 

| « abilities and good diſpoſitions.” —<* In matters of reli- 

| « pion, though virtue belongs to all times and places; yet 
| « for particular virtues there are particular ſeaſons and 
| «« occaſions more exactly ſuitable.” ** Virtue, in general, 
is a good habit, always permanent, and fixed in the 
« heart; but the diſcreet exerciſe of it requires diſcern- 
«© ment and application, and Chriſtian knowledge conſiſts 
* in this diſcernment.” Vol, vii. $ 9. p. 181. Ed. 1776+ 


take 
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take and how to purſue; when to begin and DIS c. 
a 


when to deſiſt; where to concede and where 
to enforce ; what paſſions to raiſe and what 
to allay ; what arguments to urge and what 
to ſupprels ; all theſe points are oftentimes 
neceſſary to be diſcerned and obſerved by 
him who would ſucceed in buſineſs of the 
world ; that buſineſs, which he is born in 
the world to diſcharge with fidelity. Let no 
man, therefore, in the confidence of men- 
tal powers, think prudence a virtue that 
deſerves not the eſteem of ſuperior under- 
ſtanding : nor let any one, miſtaking peeviſh 
diſguft or ſpiritual pride, for that elevation 
of mind which Chriſtianity inſpires, con- 
ceive the world in which he lives and the 
fellow- creatures he is made to help, ſo un- 
worthy his regard, as that their ways and 
maxims, or their weakneſſes and follies, if 
ſuch they are to be termed, muſt ever be 
conſulted and humoured. 

Thoſe, whole province it is to inculcate 
the duties of morality and the truths of. re- 
ligion, have peculiar need of prudence. 
For though in their public diſcourſes, by the 

nature 


348 


DIS c. nature of their appointment, they are re- 
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; 44 , quired to deliver general doctrines, yet in 


their private intercourſe they muſt -apply 
themſelves in a particular manner, adapted 
to the particular perſon they would im- 
prove. Here they are concerned with men 
who, in their capacities, their conceptions, 
their diſpoſitions, their temptations, their 
frailties, their vices, differ each from the 
other. It will certainly be the 29% of 
every teacher, that all duties and truths 
ſhould be explained to all men : but from 
experience he will be perſuaded, that un- 
leſs he unfolds gradually, and recommends 
progreſſtvely, either moral or religious doc- 
trines, as the hearer 1s able and inclined to 
receive them; he will labour ineffectually; 
and perhaps, inſtead of converting a ſinner, 
he will but create an enemy. Great indeed 
are the delicacy and circumſpection which 
are requiſite in the giving of advice and im- 
parting of inſtruction: for it is not to be 
denied, that if truths are often diſagreeable, 
they are frequently made ſo by the manner 
in which they are communicated. Minds 

the 
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the moſt candid and moſt patient of admo- PIS c. 


nition, recoil at finding themſelves either 
inſulted by arrogance, or queſtioned with 
impertinence, or wounded by harſhneſs. 
The language of ſuperiority muſt be ſoften- 
ed; the competency to examine mult be 
apparent; the inquiry muſt proceed with 
tenderneſs ; and reproof muſt be tempered 
with commendation *':; theſe precautions 
are all neceſſary, if we wiſh to gain a fa- 
vourable admittance of counſel. The Pro- 
phets and Apoſiles do indeed rebuke noto- 
rious offenders with ſeverity : but let it be 
remembered they were perſons appointed to 
an extraordinary miniſtry. Our Divine 
Inſtructor alſo condemns with authority: 
but let it be obſerved, He diſcerned the 
hearts and thoughts of men, and could 
therefore pronounce infallibly who were ſo 
abandoned as to be paſt all hope of repent- 
ance, that condition 1n all caſes indiſpenſable 


0? Cavendum ne reprehenſio ſapiat amarulentiam odi- 
vmve; ſed multo caritatis et humanitatis admixtu condi- 
atur ; interdum et laudis. 


EAASsMu Eccleſiaſticæ, V. 5. L. 3. p. 1608. 
for 


X. 
— — 
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for the obtaining of forgiveneſs. Men have 
now no fupernatural deſignation : much 
leſs are they qualified to diſcover all the 
principles by which the mind of another is 
influenced in any particular actions; or to 
foreſee that contrition may not ſucceed to 
folly. But added to this, it is to be recol- 
lected, that in the conduct of our Bleſſed 
Lord and his Apoſtles the examples of mild 
inſtruction are much more numerous, than 
thoſe of ſevere rebuke; and ſuch will it 
be proper for us to imitate, when we 
who are frail beings converſe with thoſe 
whom we refemble. Deſperate diſeaſes do 
indeed authoriſe the uſe of deſperate re- 
medies: and crimes of flagitious enormity 
will juſtify the application of ſtrong cen- 
ſure. But in general, mankind are neither 
ſo profligate as to deſerve, nor ſo calm as to 
endure **, nor ſo inſenſible as to require the 
violent language of intemperate invective. 
We act wrong and commit fin, more 


"03 See EKRAsM Oper. V. 5. p. 100, Ed. Fol. 1704. 
104 Vix reperias quenquam tam placidæ mentis, ut ob- 
jurgatiom em patienter ferat, EAASMI Op, V. 5. 1068. 


10 through 
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through want of attention than want of 01s c. 
knowledge. Attention will then moſt ef- * 
fectually be ſecured, when conſcience can 
be moved. Aſperity has leſs power to af- 
fect our conſcience, than gentle and kind 
perſuaſion. The thunders of enthuſiaſm 
may aſtoniſh our ears: but it is the“ ſtill, 
« ſmall voice“ of ſoberneſs and modera- 
tion that will penetrate moſt deeply into the 
receſſes of the heart. 

Of Chriſtian CHARITTY no man has 
formed ſo complete an idea, or given fo 
perfect a deſcription '**, as St. Paul. He 
confines it not to mere acts of liberality, 
which relieve the neceſſitous; but extends 
it to that diſpoſition which in all caſes will 
ſhew compaſſion and concern for our fellow- 
creatures. Hence theſe exhortations to 
mutual forbearance, and to lenient treat- 
ment of others who may have fallen into 
miſcondudt: We that are ſtrong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 


« 107 93 


not to pleaſe ourſelves '. © Brethren, 


108 1 Kings, xix. 12. 156 1 Cor, xili. 4. 
197 Rom. xiv. 1. 


iH 
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DISC. * if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are ſpiritual reſtore ſuch an one in the 
{pirit of meekneſs, , conſidering leſt thou 

« alfo be tempted '"".” And in his Epiſtle 
| to the Theſlalonians, when he direQs them 
| to admit not into their religious aſſemblies, 
any perſon who continued obſtinate in re- 
fuiing to obſerve his ſalutary admonitions, 
= he enjoins this excluſion for the ſake of the 
delinquent : not that he ſhould be given up 
as loſt and abandoned; but © that he may 
„be aſliamed *?.” And even during the 
period of his excluſion, they were not to 
1 „count him as an enemy, but admoniſh 
g « him as a friend;“ and all this, with the 
compaſſionate and merciful view of bring- 
ing him to a ſenſe of his duty. Conſiſt- 
ently with theſe his inſtructions to others, he 
intereſts himſelf even for a fugitive ſlave '"'; 


and 


| 


— YT. Y. 199 2 Theil. iii. 14. 
112 On theſe three texts, ſee © Ratio Verz Theologiz” 
p. 100. V. 5. of Eraſmus, who conciudes his Remarks 
with this memorab!s ſentence : ©* Lenitas hæc orbem no- 
vavir, quod nulla unquam ſeveritas potuiſſet, p. 100. B. 
4 Operæ pretium ett (ſays Wirs1us) hoc exemplo 
*« diſcere, ad quam minuta ſe demiſerit, modò charitas 
«« exigeret, Apoſtolica ſublimitas.“ Meletem, p. 197- 
See 
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and with great benignity engages to. repay DISC. 
Philemon whatever he might have LE. 
through the fault of Oneſimus. Forgetful 
of all the injuries he had ſuffered from his 
countrymen, in terms that expreſs the 
ſtrongeſt emotion“ of heart he bewails the 
obſtinacy of the Jews in rejecting the Goſ- 
pel. With the affectionate appellations 
of brethren and children, he addreſſes his 
Chriſtian converts; and deemed it an act 
of mercy ſhewn unto himſelf, that God had 
reſtored Epaphroditus from a dangerous 
ſickneſs to perfect health! . Neither words, 


See CarYsSosSTOM, Diſc. XLI. p. 588. D. vol. vii. 
ed. Paris, 1616. and“ Hore Paulina, Epiltle to Phile- 
mon. 

112 Rom, ix. 3. The learned reader may conſult 
WoLrivs in his “ Curz Philologicæ“ on this paſſage, 
and Wirstus in his“ Miſcellanea Sacra, Exercit 2, 
for a great variety of explanations given to St. Paul's 
words, | | 

Excommunication from the Chriſtian church ſeems to 
have been meant by the Apoſtle. 

113 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15. and xv. 58. Mirificis quibuſdam 
ze plus quam maternis blandimentis auditores allicit.“ 
GLassivs, L. i. Tr. 4. ſ. 4. See Horz Paulina“ on 
Second Epiſtle to Corinthians, p. 126. N. 5. 

% N. 
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DIS $ c. nor ſubſtance, nor life itſelf would he have 
Wyn} ſpared, if thereby he could have contributed 


to the advantage of thoſe whoſe lalration he 
was anxious to promote. 

Nor in juſtice to their gratitude muſt it 
here be omitted, that many of the converts 
regarded St. Paul with reciprocal affection. 


When he had finiſhed his laſt and pathetic 


diſcourſe to thoſe Epheſians whom he called 
to Miletus, they all wept ſore, and fell 
© on Paul's neck, and kiſſed him; ſorrow- 
c ing moſt of all for the words which he 
&« ſpake, that they ſhould ſee his face no 
« more. His friends at Cæſarea, fore- 
ſeeing what would befall him, were agitated 
with grief to a degree ſo exceſſive, that the 
Apoſtle found it neceſſary thus to reſtrain 
them; © what mean ye to weep, and to 
% break my heart?“ To the cordiality 
with which the Galatians received him, he 
bears this teſtimony; * if it had been poſ- 
„ ſible, ye would have plucked out your 


115 ode e dar- urig Twv owtouerur, & enjuaray 8 Xp1- 
tara, 8 G , CH R YSOSTOM, vol. vii. P · 589. A. 

s Acts, xx. 37, 38. Ibid. xxi. 13. 
% own 
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« own eyes, and have given them to me D 18 0. 
He expreſſes great anxiety to ſee Timothy 
again; for he could not forget the tears 
which that convert ſhed at their laſt ſepara- 
tion““.“ 

To all of us is not given either ability or 
opportunity for the exerciſe of charity in 
the greateſt of its works, the work of re- 
claiming the wicked from the errors of their 
ways, and of prevailing on them to receive 
and obey the Goſpel. But through the 
grace of God aſſiſting our minds in the taſk 
of ſelf-government, each of us may have 
the power of forming his temper to habitual 
kindneſs, and of ſhewing a charitable in- 
clination by wiſhing and endeavouring to 
conſult the happineſs of others ſo far as cir- 
cumſtances will allow. 

To the Miniſters of the Goſpel are con- 
tinually preſented occaſions for fulfilling the 
duties of charity, in all its branches. Of 
them, not only in proof of their own con- 
viction, but alſo through tender regard for 
the faith and morals of thoſe whom they are 


Gal. iv. 16. 9 2 Tim. i. 4. 
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bound to teach; of them it is required by 


w—— their own en to encourage others in 


thinking and living rightly. Of them it is 
expected to inculcate revealed truths, to 
enforce proper duties, to inſtruct the igno- 
rant, comfort the afflicted, and pay thoſe 
marks of humane attention, which, though 
ſmall in themſelves, do nevertheleſs in their 
conſequences tend to conciliate and gratify 
all who receive them. If in imitation of St. 
Paul's charity, the Miniſters of the Goſpel 
thus act, (and thus throughout this king- 
dom the Miniſters of ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
in general do act,) they muſt appear, to 
every perſon of but common reflection, 
molt highly beneficial to the community, 
and abundantly meriting that eſteem in 
which they are uſually and deſervedly 
holden by the ſenſible and ſober part of 
thoſe with whom they are connected. 

As the final conſummation of St. Paul's 
character, and as the ornament which throws 
the brighteſt luſtre over his other admirable 
qualities, let his SANCTITY be remarked: 
a Sanctity, which conſiſted not of aſcetic 

ſeverities, 
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ſeverities, ill calculated for human nature DISC. 
242 . . X. 

and for our condition in this world; but 
which was ſhewn by abſtaining from all 

things either apparently '* or really evil; 

and by following in all caſes what his judg- 

ment apprehended would be moſt conſonant 

with the will of God, and moſt deſerving 

the approbation of good men. 

Culpable though he had been for the ex- 
ceſſive hatred with which, through blind 
prejudice and miſtaken zeal, he had perſe- 
cuted Chriſtianity, yet in the purity of his 
manners and holineſs of his life, he was 
without reproach. Confident that no im- 
putation of vice or impiety could be brought 
againſt him, with all that firmneſs which 
conſcious innocence and upright intention 
uſually inſpire, he appeals alike to enemies 
and friends for the rectitude of his actions 
as a man of virtue, and as a ſincere wor- 
ſhipper of God. Hence before the Jews, 
who would have exulted in an opportunity 
of charging him with any diſſolute, immo- 
ral, or unholy practices, he fears not to 


29 1 Theſſ. v. 22. 1 Cor. ix. 27, 1 Theſſ ii. 10. 
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. DISC. make theſe aſſertions: Men and brethren, 
q We I have lived in all good conſcience before 
N “ God until this days.“ “ Herein do I 
« exerciſe myſelf, to have always a con- 
F & ſcience void of offence toward God and 
} e toward man.“ If I be an offender, 
5 | “or have done any thing worthy of death, 
f J refuſe not to die.“ “ My manner 
64 of life from my youth, which was at the 
« firſt among my own nation at Jeruſalem, 
fl „% know all the Jews.“ Even malice it- 
þ ſelf could not accuſe him of any crime, that 
| could tend to invalidate the truth and 
weaken the force of this vindication, 
Amidſt all his afflictions and all his dan- 
| gers he fortifies himſelf with reflecting on 
1 | the pure principles and unſhaken fidelity 
which had actuated his mind during his 
intercourſe with the Gentiles, © Our re- 
„ joicing is this; the teſtimony of our 
“ conſcience; that in ſimplicity and godly 
“ ſincerity, not with fleſhly wiſdom, but 


* by the grace of God, we have had ov: 
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« converſation in the world, and more DISC, 
« abundantly towards you.“ © Ye 8 
« witneſſes, and God alſo, how holily, and 
« juſtly, and unblameably we behaved our- 
&« ſelves among you that believe.“ 

By this part of his reputation, which 
ſtands unimpeached, to individuals the 
Apoſtle demonſtrates the value of a good 
name for moral worth and habitual piety : 
and to all Chriſtians in general he furniſhes 
a ſtrong argument in confirmation of their 
faith. For they think it utterly irrecon- 
cileable with all probability, and abſolutely 
repugnant to credibility, that a man of ſuch 
acknowledged probity, and zeal for God's 
honour, ſhould ſanction any cauſe, not 
founded in truth, with his moſt ſerious and 
ſolemn atteſtation ; ſhould ſuſtain for it all 
the horrors of perſecution, and finally en- 
dure death itſelf. On the teſtimony of ſuch 
a witneſs, we are warranted by every rule 


of evidence, and juſtified by every principle 


125 2 Cor. i. 12. 
126 1 Theſſ. i. 10. See Lord LyTTLETON “ on the 
« Converſion of St. Paul,“ vol. ii. p. 24. ed. 1776. 
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of ſound reaſon, in pronouncing the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity true: and may we 
imitate St Paul in receiving and obſerving 
thoſe doctrines with all the attention and 
reverence they claim ! 
Thus then hath been effected the deſign 
of this Diſcourſe, which was to illuſtrate 
ſome of the excellences in St. Paul's cha- 
racer, and to intimate the manner in 


which we might reſemble them. It re- 


mains only that we ſhould be careful to 
follow the example of this Apoſtle, in 
the virtues we have been contemplating. 
Like him, let us humble ourſelves before 
God upon every recollection of our paſt 
ſins, and never reflect on them but with 
ſelf-condemnation. Like him, let us be 
generous in renouncing all immoderate de- 
fires of more wealth than is neceſſary; let 
us be firm in maintaining our Chriſtian 
Faith; reſolute in oppoſing our ſenſual ap- 
petites; zealous in works of induſtry and 
public advantage. Like him, let us be 
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circum- 


in the Character of St. Paul. 


circumſpect in all our tranſactions; likeD I SC. 


him, benevolent to the race of mankind. 

If the Humility, the Magnanimity, the 
Zeal, the Prudence, and the Charity of St. 
Paul, we can happily imitate; to the eſteem 
of men, who themſelves deſerve praiſe, let 
us recommend theſe and all our other at- 
tainments, by exhibiting the moſt unequi- 
vocal proof and the moſt infallible indica- 
tion that we are influenced in our words 
and actions by the pureſt principles. For 
this end, let us avoid all things which are 
accounted vicious; and not reſting ſatisfied 
with the mere ſemblance of virtue, let us 
practiſe all things which in their own na- 
ture are intrinſically good: remembering 
always, that without ſuch holineſs, as is 
requiſite to form religious and moral excel- 
lence, © no man ſhall ſee the Lord***;”” for 
unto ſuch holineſs it is that“ God hath 


« called us. 


123 Heb. xii. 14. 2 1 Thell. iv. 7. 
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DISCOURSE XI. 


The BLESSINGS of ENGLISHMEN are 
POSSESSIONS to be defended. 


NEHEMIAH, iv. 14. 


Remember the Lord, which is great and 
terrible ; and fight for your brethren; your 
ſons, and your daughters ; your wives and 
your houſes *. 


DIS c. CUCH was the exhortation of an admi- 
_ rable governor *, diſtinguiſhed alike for 
his piety and public virtue. The efforts of 


* This Diſcourſe was preached before the Corps of 
HamyPsSHiRE FawLEyY VOLUNTEERS, 

* See the character of NRHEMIARH delineated by Dr. 
Joxrix in the Firſt Volume of his Sermons, p. 105. 
Serm. VI. ed. 1771. : 

his 
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his countrymen to rebuild their city were DISC. 
. X. 
impeded by apprehenſions of danger from 


combined enemies; but he encourages his 
people to perſevere in their work, by re- 
calling to their minds the attributes of God, 
and by ſetting before them the deareſt ob- 
jects of their warmeſt affections. 

At a ſeaſon, which, in maintenance of 
our religious and civil bleſſings, demands 
the utmoſt exertion of our ſeveral abilities, 
and which calls forth the ſpirit and activity, 
the honour and patriotiſm, of You the gene- 
rous Corps in this place aſſembled; at ſuch 
a ſeaſon we cannot have for our ſerious re- 
flection any ſubject more proper, than if we 
follow the general ſentiments of this ſcrip- 
tural admonition; and deeply imprint on 
our memories the conceptions we form of 
the Supreme Being, and the comforts we 
derive from our ſocial condition. The re- 
marks therefore now to be offered will be 
ſuch as may apply themſelves to the double 
capacity in which we all ſtand, as rational 
agents created by God, and as members 
united in the ſame community, 


When 
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DISC. 
XI. 
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The Bleſſings of Engliſhmen 


When we look to the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, and the maſs of waters which 
encompals the globe, we are ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the variety and grandeur 
which theſe ſeveral parts of the univerſe ex- 
hibit; and we are filled with admiration at 
the order and harmony in which they are 
preferved. Hence we are convinced, be- 
yond poſſibility of doubt, that they muſt | 
have been created, and are till ſuſtained, 
by the power and wiſdom of ſome inviſible 
mind; that mind, which we attribute to 
God ! 

When we look upon ourſelves, and con- 
fider the faculties with which we are en- 
dued; when we reflect on the manner in 
which we are formed to derive ſuſtenance 
and convenience from the different works 
of creation ; from the light and ſhowers of 
heaven; from the fertility of the earth; 
from the inhabitants of the waters; from 
the fowls of the air; from the beaſts of the 
field; from almoſt every object, animate or 
inanimate, which can preſent itſelf to the 


Gght of man; when we reflect on theſe 
bleſſings, 
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bleſſings, we are perſuaded that the Creator, DISC, 
who made man capable of enjoying ſo many — 
advantages, to an extent not experienced 
by any other living creature upon the face 
of the globe; and who furnithed in all his 
works ſuch means of enjoyment to man- 
kind ; muſt be a God of unbounded good- 
nels and benevolence to the human race. 
That he, who receives a favour, ſhould 
expreſs his thankfulneſs for it, is the com- 
mon principle of gratitude. The beſt and 
wiſcſt men of all ages and countries have 
acknowledged the truth of this principle, 
and have been moved by it to ſhew forth 
their thankfulneſs to God by ſome form of 
religious worſhip. | 
We have in our hands the doctrines of an 
Inſtructor, who with conſummate wiſdom 
hath taught us the proper form in which 
religious worſhip 1s to be exerciſed. God 
is a Spirit, and therefore is to he worſhipped 
in ſpirit and in truth, The heart and un- 
derſtanding are to conceive ſentiments of 
gratitude, and the tongue is to utter with 
fincerity ſuch terms of adoration as are fit 
to 
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D * $ c. to be expreſſed by rational and devout 

— beings, who unfeignedly would thank and 
praiſe their greateſt benefactor. After this 
manner it was the choice of our anceſtors, 
it is our own choice, to worſhip God. 

It is no ſmall recommendation of the reli- 
gious precepts delivered by this Divine In- 
ſtructor, that with the love of God he inti- 
mately connects regard for man. He makes 
it a duty inſeparable from true piety, that 
man ſhould exerciſe benevolence towards 
man. Hence he ordains, that we ſhould 
honour our natural and civil parents ; ſhould 
check the very firſt emotions of anger, 
which, if indulged, might lead to acts of 
violence; ſhould abſtain from groſs vices, 
which defile wedlock; and reject every 
thought of irregular appetite ; ſhould injure 

li no man in his property ; ſhould defame no 
K man; ſhould take away neither his charac- 
N ter nor his happineſs, nor his life, by falſe- 
0 hood; ſhould conceive no ſecret diſcontent, 
| nor lurking envy, at another's proſperity ; 
0 ſhould think and do nothing to another, 
. which we ourſelves ſhould diſlike, if others 
ö | did 
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did the ſame to us. Theſe are rules ſo con- Dis E. 
ſiſtent with all the concluſions of right re 


ſon, and ſo formed to preſerve the order, 
the perſons, the virtue, the poſſeſſions, the 
good name, and the friendly intercourſe of 
mankind, that the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity 
which inculcates theſe rules, our anceſtors 
choſe to embrace; and we, of our own 
choice, continue to hold faſt a ſyſtem of 
moral duties ſo excellent, becauſe ſo uſeful 
and beneficial to human nature. 

As we live in ſociety, we all of us ſtand 
in ſome relative ſituation. We are either 
parents or maſters, or friends, on the one 
hand; or we are children, or ſervants, or 
connected by ties of conſanguinity and af- 
fection on the other. From the diſcharge 
of thoſe duties, which on each are incum- 
bent, according to the particular ſituation in 
which he is placed, ariſes a bond of union 
which nothing ſeparates but the hour of 
death. That continual interchange of be- 
nign looks, of complacent words, of ſtudious 
attention, of kind offices, of unremitting ſo- 
licitude, which ſubſiſts between the ſeveral 


members 
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members of a family, endears each to the 
other with love indiſſoluble: and, in pro- 
portion as the ſame means of acquiring 
eſteem are extended beyond our families, 
degrees of ſincere regard and inviolable at- 
tachment are the uſual returns. Theſe are 
called the tender charities of life; charities 
of a nature ſo amiable in themſelves, and 
of force ſo powerful, in coming home to 
the boſom of every perſon well- diſpoſed, 
that from them flow the ſweeteſt comforts 
of human life. 

The property which we poſſeſs hath ei- 
ther been delivered down to us from our 
forefathers, who acquired it by meritorious 
ſervices and active exertions, or it hath been 
gained by ourſelves, as a compenſation of 
our induſtry, and a reward for the uſeful 
application of our talents, Whether our 
property be much or little, and whether it 
comes to us by inheritance, or by our own 
labour, that which every perſon has law- 
fully gotten, is equally his own, and ought 
to be deemed equally ſacred. And happily 
for perſons of every deſcription, and of 

every 
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every order in our own Country, this is the PIs C. 
diſputed maxim of our law. He that.. 
undifputed maxim of our law. He tha 


hath his ſmaller dwelling, his more ſcanty 
ſupply of furniture, his more ſpare provi- 
ſions, his more contracted ſpot of land; 
that man is equally to be protected in his 
allotment as the man who is more wealthy. 
To this principle every juſt man readily 
agrees; and for this reaſon, viz. becauſe 
the dwelling, the furniture, the proviſions, 
the land of the poorer man, are his own ; 
and, being his own, cannot without injuſ- 
tice be taken from him. The reaſoning is 
right, as the principle 1s right ; and all ho- 
ngſt minds acknowledge it to be ſo, and are 
anxious to have it obſerved in univerſal 
practice. 

But it is here neceſſary to remark, that 
there are perſons who are ſo miſtaken as to 
confine this principle and reaſoning to their 
own Order only; whereas in common ſenſe, 
and common honeſty, they are bound, in- 
diſpenſably bound, to extend the ſame prin- 
ciple and reaſoning to men of all Orders, all 
ranks, and all deſcriptions. If the poorer 

Vol. II. B b perſon 
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DISC. perſon is to be protected in his property, 

I becauſe It is his own, the richer perſon is 
alſo to be protected for the ſame reaſon, 
If it is unlawful and unjuſt for the richer 
man to injure the property of the poorer, 
it muſt be equally unlawful and unjuſt for 
the poorer man to injure the property of the 
more rich. For, to both alike, his property 
is his own; and, being his own, to both 
alike it ſhould be ſecured as ſacred. This 
is but common honeſty, 

It might, moreover, not be improper to 
remind the ſame perſons, that not only con- 
ſiderations of common honeſty, but many 
reaſons alſo of prudence and ſelf-intereſt, 
ſhould induce the poorer to defend the rich. 
The rich find employment for the poor, in 
works of art, in purſuits of commerce, in la- 
bours of induſtry, The conſequence of this 
employment 1s, that the poorer man gains 
money with which to purchaſe neceſſaries, 
and ſees neceſſaries ready for him to pur- 
chaſe; whereas, if the rich were injured in 
their property, there would, firſt, be an end 
of employment for the poor; then would 

follow 
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follow univerſal beggary; and the effect of PIs c. 
general idleneſs, and general diſtreſs, . 
be a want of ſupply in articles neceſſary for 
food and raiment. 

Let the ſame perſons alſo not forget, that 
the rich are the patrons who liberally con- 
tribute to the encouragement of all inſtitu- 
tions uſeful to the public, and who cha- 
ritably ſupport the numberleſs buildings 
where provilion is prepared for the needy, 
and relief for the ſick. But if the rich were 
injured in their property, all the ſupplies 
that are given to thoſe in want; all the ſup- 
plies that maintain houſes in which the 
young and the aged find ſuſtenance; all the 
ſupplies that procure the comforts and reme- 
dies, the ſkill and attention beſtowed on 
the infirm in hoſpitals ; all theſe advantages, 
which the poorer Order now derive from the 
more wealthy, would at once periſh, It 1s, 
then, not only for the ſake of doing right, 
but it is moſt eſſentially and moſt deeply for 
their own intereſt, that the poorer ſort 
ſhould be anxious to defend the rich, as the 
rich are zealous to protect them. | 
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The Bleſſings of Engliſhmen 


We have among us different ranks in 


———— ſociety. No ſociety of large extent can 


peaceably exiſt without due ſubordination, 
Subordination requires, as the term implies, 
diſtinctions of place and of authority. 


Thoſe diſtinctions muſt be multiplied in 


proportion to the number of members who 
compoſe a ſociety, or the ſubordination will 
not be duly preſerved. The perſons ap- 
pointed to ſuch diſtinctions, are either men 
who by right of inheritance claim privileges 
derived from their anceſtors; or men poſ- 
ſeſſed of that property which, in the nature 
of things, muſt and will have weight in ſo- 
ciety; or men, who for ſervices beſtowed 
on the public, either by martial enterprize, 
or legal labours, or ingenious talents, or po- 
litical ſuperintendence, are entitled to expe 
an honourable return from the people to 
whom they have devoted their lives and 
abilities. To the perſons who fill appoint- 
ments of diſtinction, we affix certain titles, 
which, by long uſage, are known to imply 
comparative ſuperiority in the gradations of 
ſociety. What thoſe titles ſhould be, is 

matter 
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matter only of local cuſtom and national PIs C. 


expediency, If they do but convey thoſe 
ideas of diſtinction which, according to our 
commonly received notions, they are intended 
and are allowed to convey, it can be of no 
conſequence what the terms and appella- 
tions in themſelves are; and all that has 
been ſaid againſt ſuch terms and appella- 
tions, is but frivolous diſputing about words. 
The ſubſtance is what every prudent man 
conſiders. The ſubſtance implied by titles 
is diſtinction, and the deſign of diſtinction 
is to promote order, without which, ſociety 
cannot be preſerved. 

We have in this Country laws the moſt 
equitable and rhe moſt humane. We may 
challenge the world to ſhew us a people, 
among whom juſtice to high and low, to 
rich and poor, is without diſtinction more 
impartially adminiſtered ; where property, 
freedom, and life, are more firmly inſured 
to every individual ; or where puniſhments 
for violation of law are more mildly ad- 
judged, and compaſſionately executed. 
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374 The Bleſſings of Engliſhmen 
PT; : C. We have, for the preſervation of all other 
. bleſſings, and for the general ſupport of 
public good, a glorious Conſtitution ; a 
Conſtitution ſo formed as that popular ar- 
dour, deliberate judgment, and ſpeedy exe. 
cution, are at once combined in it, If 
from our Conſtitution were taken away 
either the active principles of the Com- 
mons, or the more ſedate conſideration of 
the Lords, or the prompt diſpatch of the 
Crown; if there were taken away the vi- 
gour of one body, the moderate check re- 
ſulting from the other, and the preſcribed 
5 power of ſtopping the intemperate endea- 
vours either of faction or of ambition, a 
power reſiding, though under due limita- 
tion, in a third part; if either of theſe - 
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4 component branches were taken away, our 
. Conſtitution would loſe that degree of per: 
14 fection, which not only in ſpeculation might 
4 be conceived, but which in practice and 
2 experience (the only true teſt of excellence) 
U 


is actually found to exiſt in it. 

11 | Thus, then, for your conſideration, have 
$ þeen briefly enumerated the circumſtances 
4 which 
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which contribute to the happineſs of us all, D a 
as men and as Engliſhmen! Let me now ____, 


place them in a point of view which may 
particularly engage your attention. 

Be it then remembered, that the religion 
after which we worſhip God is our poſſeſ- 
ſion, The goſpel, which teaches us ſuch 
excellent precepts, is our poſſeſſion. Our 
families, of whatever members they may 
conſiſt, are our pofleſhons. The comforts 
derived from them are our poſſeſſions. Our 
food, our raiment, our houſes, our lande, 
our property of all kinds, are our poſſeſ- 
ſions. The arrangement of ranks, which 
prevails among us, is our poſſeſſion. Our 
laws, our Conſtitution, and the Country we 
inhabit, are our poſſeſſions. All theſe 
things are either by choice, or conneCtion, 
or inheritance, or induſtry, or appointment, 


3 Religion, as a matter of poſſeſſion, may be conſidered 
in the nature of a civil right; and in this point of view, 
ike all other civil rights, in the poſſeſſion of which we are 
not to be diſturbed, may be among the objects certainly of 
a defenfrve, though not of an offenſive, war. 

See Bp. Hooyer's Seventh Sermon, p. 672, fol. edit. 
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D . $ C. or birth, our poſſeſſions, our juſt and law- 
. poſſeſſions. 


What power upon earth, then, can claim 
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. to itſelf the right to diſpoſſeſs us of theſe t 
6 precious, theſe ineſtimable bleſſings? None. 0 
Our, own they are; and, by the favour. of t 
iN God on all who take arms in defence of | 
C every thing that can make life deſirable, our | 
+ own they will continue to be! 
Vet, in theſe, and all our poſſeſſions, we 1 

are more than threatened by enemies who 


have already inſulted our coaſts ; enemies, 
who, to plunder property, confound all 
ranks, aboliſh our laws, trample on our reli- 
gion, and ſubvert our Conſtitution; enemies, 
who, firſt to deſolate, and then WEBB. our 
Nation as a province dependent on their own 
government, would bring into the boſom, 
of this Country all the horrors of war, 
The ruinous degradation of Britain is the 
object they moſt earneſtly deſire to ac- 
compliſh, If then they perſiſt in their 
endeavours to effect our overthrow, we 
can have no other choice, than either 
with. cowardly and wicked ſubmiſſion to 
1 ſurrender 
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ſurrender our poſſeſſions, or to be in readi-DISC. 
. "IF" XI. 

neſs for the protection of our religious and 
civil bleſſings. That they will ot perſiſt in 
their enormous project of havoc and con- 
queſt, we cannot foreſee: in prudence, 
therefore, the latter alternative 1s the better 
part. And of alacrity in making pre- 
parations neceſſary at this important crilis, 
you have given an example which me- 
rits the applauſe and gratitude of your 
Country. 

Nor in this inſtance only have you ſhewn 
yourſelves a pattern worthy of imitation, 
By this your attendance on divine ſervice at | 5 
an early period of your military operations, $ 
with ſound judgment and manly piety, (I 7 
repeat the words,) with ſound judgment | 
and manly piety, you teach us all to direct 
our attention, and raiſe our minds unto 
God, as the Almighty Being who alone can 
determine the event of battle. 'To him 
then may we all lift up our hearts, and en- x 
courage a diſpoſition both in ourſelves and 
others, firſt to obey his precepts, and then 
to rely on his ſupport, 
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DISC. We of this nation have ſingular cauſe for M 
. reliance on the goodneſs and aid of Divine 
Providence, Let us“ conſider what great 
« things God has done for us *;” what de- 
liverances he hath wrought for this Country. 
In former ages, a Spaniſh armament was 
ſent againſt our forefathers, prepared with 
every inſtrument of torture which the inge- 
nious cruelty of bitter perſecution could in 
thoſe days invent: Divine Providence diſ- 
perſed this armament, and brought the 
counſels of its authors to nought. It is 
within the remembrance * of many here 
preſent, that the united fleets of France and 
Spain approached our coaſts*: peſtilential 
ſickneſs diſabled and deſtroyed their force. 
But why recur we to years elapſed ? Only 
ſome few weeks are yet gone, ſince, at God's 
word, the wind and ſtorm, fulfilling his 
commands, diſpelled a hoſt of enemies 
from a neighbouring kingdom *; a kingdom 


+ x Sam, xil. 24. 
5 Towards the end of the laſt war. 
© In the month of Auguſt 1779. 


7 IRELAND. 


with 


are Poſſeſſions to be defenaed. 


with the ſafety of which are inſeparably DISC. 
connected our own proſperity, our OWN ay 


glory, our own independence ! Still nearer 
to us is another event, in its ſeaſon provi- 
dential, in its conſequences momentous z 
the ſignal victory which, by the bleſſing of 
God, our gallant navy gained over an 
enemy* perfidious and diſhonourable ; an 
enemy that was not ſatisfied with forteiting 
alliance, but which, without any plea of 
adequate provocation, is actively aſſiſting an 
oppreſſive nation“, that graſps at dominion 
over the whole of Europe. 

Thanks be to God! who thus defeated 
the hoſtile deſigns of our menacing adverſa- 
ries. May his powerful aid continue to 
ſupport all thoſe who ſtand forth to be our 
protectors! In this prayer let every heart, 
and every tongue, devoutly accord ! 

And now, having renewed our ſenſe of 
veneration towards that gracious Being who 
is the firſt author and original giver of the 
manifold bleſſings we enjoy; and having 


* Under the command of Sir Jon x jzrv1s, 
9 The Spaniards. 1 The French, 


impreſſed 
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DIS C. impreſſed on our minds the ineſtimable va- 
ue of thoſe objects, which natural affection, 
ties of friendſhip, rational prudence, love of 
freedom, Britiſh character, excite us to 
guard; let us go hence; YOU, to fulfil the 
ſcriptural exhortation, perhaps literally; 
and we, to obſerve it, each according to his 
reſpective ability, in its wider meaning, 
You, with your arms, will be zealous to en- 
counter the greater peri], and thus heighten 
the eſteem with which you are now re- 
garded; we, with any ſervices for which 
we are qualified, will be no leſs zealous to 
co-operate. with your endeavours, and to 
expreſs our ſentiments of obligation to you, 
You by military, and we by civil duties, 
will all conduce with heart and hand to pre- 
ſerve our religion, our families, our property, 
our order, our laws, our Conſtitution, our 
Country ; to preſerve theſe bleſſings, which 
are by right our indefeaſible poſſeſſions: and 
in the ſpirit and language of him, who bade 
the Jews © remember the Lord, and fight 
&« for their brethren, their ſons, their daugh- 
te ters, their wives, and their houſes,” let 
each 
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each of us conceive this ſupplication: Think PIs C. 
« upon me, my God, for good, according _ 
&« to all that I have done for this people *' :” 

nor for this people only, but for others alſo, 

who, though locally diſtant, are yet, by at- 
tachment and affection, ſo united with us, 

that as alike we acknowledge the ſame ſove- 
reign, ſo alike we have but one and the 

ſame cauſe, in ſtruggling to keep ourſelves 
unconquered by any foreign enemies, and 
independent of any foreign dominion. That 

our mutual efforts, in a conteſt ſo great and 
intereſting, may, through Divine protection, 
avert the danger now impending, God of 

his mercy grant! 


1 Nehem. v. 19. 
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DISCOURSE XII. 


On PROPPITIATION, Jewiſh and Chriſtian. 


ECCLESIASTICUS, v. 5. 


Concerning Propitiation, be not without fear 


to add fin unto fin. 


DISC. B Y the Divine ordinance contained in the 
1 Moſaic law, the Jews were commanded 
1 make atonement for their ſins by the of- 

fering of ſacrifices. In whatever point of 

view we conſider this inſtitution ; whether 

as the revival of a cuſtom which had in ear- 

lier ages prevailed among the worſhippers of 

the true God; or as an appointment alto- 


gether new, and then firſt eſtabliſhed when 


See Levit. c. iv. and c. xvi. 


the 
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the Jews were delivered from Egyptian DIsC. 


bondage; in either caſe there will ariſe this, * 


queſtion: As the act of ſacrificing has no in- 
trinſic efficacy to renew the moral innocence 
of a moral tranſgreſſor, how could that act 
avail to the recovery of God's favour ? The 
act taken ſimply, ſeparately, and without 
any reference to other conſiderations, could 
not avail in the ſmalleſt degree to ſuch an 
effect. Something more then is requiſite 
than the act itſelf ; and that is, the principle 
on which the act is performed. Annex to 
the at ſome moral principle, and then as 
God may forgive fin on any terms, which 
to himſelf ſeem proper, ſo He may accept 
ſacrifice as conducive to pardon, for the ſake 
of the principle with which that ſacrifice is 
offered. And thus, though the bare act be 
of itſelf inefhcacious, yet, when proceed- 
ing from ſome moral principle, it may be 
inſtrumental to the regaining of Divine 
favour, 

Let us enquire then, what principles the 
laws of God demanded of every man living 
under the Jewiſh diſpenſation. On one 

occaſion 
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occaſion it is ſaid, “ If ye will obey my 
* voice indeed, and keep my covenant; 
then ye ſhall be a peculiar treaſure unto 
„me, above all people*.” On another, 
with great energy it is aſked of the Jews, 
„% And now, Iſrael, what doth the Lord 


„ thy God require of thee, but to fear the 


„ Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, 
„ and to love him, and to /-rve the Lord 
« thy God with all thy heart and with all 
« thy ſoul*'?” Whence it appears, that obe- 
dience, fear, and love were inculcated as 
the requiſites for Divine favour; moral 
principles reſulting from mental diſpoſitions: 
and if any Jew would offer to God an ac- 
ceptable ſacrifice, he muſt do it under im- 
preſſions of obedience to God's commands, 
and with affections of fear and love towards 
God; affections not merely verbal and pre- 
tended, but actually felt and unfeignedly 
experienced. Now although theſe impreſ- 
ſions and affections of the mind could not 
poſſibly make innocent him that had been 
morally guilty, yet to a God of mercy, to a 


> Exod. xix. 5. 3 Deut, x. 23S. 


Fathes- 
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Father of compaſſion, they are motives for D1s c. 
receiving a tranſgreſſor into favour, 8 
his compliance with a poſitive rite ordained 
as a teſt of his obedience. So that, although 
the rite in itſelf had been inſignificant, yet 
when performed becauſe God ordained it 
ſhould be performed, and when accompanied 
with thoſe inward diſpoſitions which a mo- 
| ral Governor requires from a moral agent, 
in conſideration of the principles which oc- 
caſioned the act of offering, the act itſelf 
would become available to pardon. 

And this reaſoning is confirmed by other 
parts of Scripture, which ſhew that ſacrifice, 
without right moral and religious principles, 
can have 20 effef towards the obtaining of 
pardon. * To what purpoſe is the multi- 
* tude of your ſacrifices unto me? ſaith 
* the Lord—I will hide mine eyes from 
you; yea when ye make many prayers, 
* J will not hear: your hands are full of 
* blood. Waſh ye, make ye clean, put 
* away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; ceaſe to do evil, learn to do 
well, ſeek judgment, relieve the op- 

Vol. II. Ce preſſed, 
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D I 105 e preſſed, judge the fatherleſs, plead for 


the widow *.” The purport of this re 
| proof was to convince the Jewiſh rulers, 
that although the offering of ſacrifice was 
by Divine appointment, and therefore not 
| to be neglected by them, yet that God, 
| who is ſpiritual, could not deem acceptable 
oblations merely carnal and external; but 
required of them the ſpiritual and rational 
ſervice of their hearts and lives, manifeſted 
by obſervance of his moral laws. Such 
ſpiritual and rational ſervice they paid Him 
not; their ritual ceremonies and ſacrifice of 
animals were therefore holden in abomina- 
tion, as being the offerings of mere hypo- 
criſy. 

Thus then it appears, that although it 
pleaſed God to ordain ſacrifice as the expi- 
ation of fin, yet He did not ſo ordain it as 
that in all caſes it ſhould be thus available. 
Much was to be done by the tranſgreſſor: 
he was to humble himſelf before God with 
a ſenſe of his iniquity and under the influ- 


* Iſaiah, i. 11, 15, 16, 17.—See alſo Pſalm J. 9-14 
1 Sam, xv. 22. Amos, v. 21—24. 
ence 
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ence of moral and religious principles; with- D L $0 * 
out which ſenſe and influence, the mere at ay 
of ſacrificing was but criminal mockery in 
the ſight of God moſt holy ! 

And now ariſes a ſecond queſtion: With 
i what view could the offering of ſacrifice be 
appointed as the ritual condition of obtain- 
ing pardon? 

The Moſaic law was © the ſhadow of 


. « good things to come *;” and all its inſti- 
Z tutions were figurative repreſentations, or 
g patterns“ of a better covenant that was 
f to ſucceed * the Jewiſh diſpenſation, That 
- covenant can be no other than the Chriſt- 
J= 


jan; and under the Chriſtian covenant 
there is no other ſacrifice than that of Chriſt. 
“ By his own blood He entered in once 
into the Holy Place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.—Once in the 
* end of the world hath He appeared to put 
away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf, — 
Chriſt was once offered to bear the ſins of 


5 Heb. x. 1. 6 Heb. viii. 5—8. 
See“ Sermon VIII. p. 336, &c, of the Bampton 
** LeAures,” preached by Dr. White, ed. 1ſt. 


21 Ce 2 „many.“ 
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DISC. „ many.” —* We are ſanctified through 
a 2 „the offering of the body of Jeſus Chriſt 


e once for all, (who,) after He had offered 
&« one ſacrifice for. ſins, for ever ſat down 
&« at the right hand of God!.“ If then the 


other parts of the Jewiſh ceconomy were 
but indications of the Chriſtian, ſacrifice 
under the Law muſt have prefigured ſacri- 
fice under the Goſpel ; and fo the ſacrifice 
which was offered for expiation of fin under 
the law of Moſes, had a foreſight? to the 
offering of Chriſt, who is our atoning ſa- 
crifice, and who in the language of Reve- 
lation is ſtyled emphatically © The Lamb 
„ {lain from the foundation of the world“. 


3 Heb. ix. 12. 26—28. and x. 10—12. 

9 The prohibition againſt eating blood, given to Noah 
in Gen. ix. 4. had a view to the Atonement, which was to 
be made by the blood of Chriſt ; and this prohibition is re- 
newed in the Levitical law, on the ſame principle; 1 
« have given it you (i.e. the blood) upon the altar, to 
„ make an atonement for your ſouls: for it is the blood 
* that maketh an atonement for the ſoul.” Lev. xvii. 11, 

See Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of the World con- 
5 need,” by Dr. Shuckford, vol. i. b. 2. p. 93 
ed. 1743. | 

Rev. xiii. 8, See alſo St. Pet. 1 Ep. i. 19, 20. 


Thus 
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Thus the death of Chriſt, though laſt in 2 C, 
time, was firſt in effect; though exhibited 
to the world in the latter age, yet in the 
contemplation of God it had to all purpoſes 
of ſatisfying the immutable laws of Eternal 
Juſtice been powerful towards the placing 
of mankind in a capacity to recover Divine 
favour, even from the beginning of the 
world. ; 
There is then between the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian diſpenſation the cloſeſt affinity; 
and whatſoever moral and religious princi- 
ples were requiſite under the one, muſt be 
requiſite under the other; indeed much 
more requiſite ; becauſe Chriſtianity, being 
the completion of the Jewiſh ceconomy, 
ſhould therefore be altogether perfect. And 
in fact we find that our Saviour demands of 
his diſciples a higher degree of virtue and 
piety than was preſcribed to the Jews. As 
He came to aboliſh the burdenſome parts 
of ritual ſervice, He enjoined on Chriſtians 
more exact attention to ſpiritual duties, 
The moral precepts therefore of the Law 
he explained to ſuch an extent of perfection, 


Ce 3 as 
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DISC. as the Jews had not conceived them capable 
of admitting: for a variety of ceremoniou 
| ordinances he ſubſtituted only two very 
ſimple, though very ſignificant rites: and 
| the general tendency of his inſtructions is, 
that our hearts, thoughts, deſires, and ac- 
| tions ſhould all be devoted to the ſervice of 
| God, the benefit of mankind, and the work 
| of our own ſalvation. Under ſuch a diſpenſa- 
tion, the very eſſence of which is ſpiritual 
| improvement, no act of outward worſhip, 
no kind of external oblation, can from a 
Chriſtian be acceptable to God, unleſs it be 
accompanied with thoſe inward qualities 
which the Goſpel requires; namely, a diſ- 
poſition to act with obedience, fear, and 
love towards God, and with integrity to- 
| wards man, which are duties of eternal 
obligation, and which the Moſaic Law en- 
forces; with the additional principles of 
| faith in Chriſt as the Son of God, and a 
| ſenſe of obligation to admit and obſerve his 
doctrines ; principles which himſelf hath 
demanded of all his diſciples, and which 
are therefore indiſpenſably requiſite in 

: every 
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| every one that ſeriouſly hopes for redemp- DISC. 


tion. 1 
N It is indeed ſaid by our Lord himſelf, 
| that he came * to give his life a ranſom for 


* many ;' that “ his blood is ſhed for 
« many, for the remiſſion of ſins“; that 


f „God ſent not his Son into the world, to 
«© condemn the world; but that the world 
; * through him might be ſaved *,” But 
| theſe, like many other expreſſions in Scrip- 


ture, which when detached from the whole 
body appear unqualified poſitions, muſt be 


a 

2 compared with other paſſages, and reſtricted 
s to ſuch an acceptation as the uniform lan- 
5 guage of the Goſpel will fairly authoriſe. 
d In other parts then we meet with theſe de- 
* clarations ; ** Not every one that ſaith unto 
A “ me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the king- 
» « dom of Heaven; but he that doth the 
of “ will of my Father which is in Heaven'*,” 


The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
* God 1s at hand ; repent ye, and believe 
“the Goſpel*'*,” Our Lord applies the 


1 St. Matt. xx. 28. 12 St. Matt. xxvi. 28. 
1 St. John, iii. 7. St. Matt. vii. 21. 
s St. Mark, i. 1 5. 
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DISC. words of Iſaiah as a reproof to miſinterpre- 


XII. 


ters of the Moſaic Law; * This people 


„ draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
“ and honoureth me with their lips; but 
de their heart is far from me.“ And he 
upbraideth the Phariſees for the oſtentatious 
punctuality with which they obſerved mi- 
nute ceremonies, while at the ſame time 
they © omitted the weightier matters of the 
* Jaw, judgment, mercy, and faith“, i. e. 
juſt dealing, charitable behaviour, and ſuch 
faith as could work in their ſouls ſincere 
defires of obedience to the will of God, 
Now if theſe paſlages are viewed together; 
if on the one hand we conſider the declara- 
tions of forgiveneſs, and on the other the 
injunctions of moral and religious princi- 
ples, and regard them as alike proceeding 
from the ſame authority, it will be impoſſi- 
ble for us to miſconceive the purport of 
Chriſt's Goſpel: for the doctrine it eſta- 
bliſhes is briefly this; that Chriſt died in 
order to obtain remiſſion of ſins to all thoſe 
who are ſincerely penitent, and who wiſh 


0 Iſaiah, xxix. 13. * St. Matt. xxüi. 23. 


to 
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to be reformed ; but that no ſuch remiſhon DIS C. 
will be extended to thoſe who do not re- 5 | 


pent, and haye no wiſh to be reformed. 
Let us apply theſe remarks to that folemn 
inſtitution, which we call the Chriſtian ſa- 
<crifice, or ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
* The cup of bleſſing, which we bleſs, (ſays 
„St. Paul,) is it not the communion of the 
„e blood of Chriſt? The bread, which we 
e break, is it not the communion of the 
* body of Chriſt“?“ In which expreſſions 
the Apoſtle means to ſay, that when the 
bread and wine are received by us as repre- 
ſentations of Chriſt's body and blood, we 
partake of the benefits which Chriſt im- 
parted to mankind by the ſacrifice of his 
real body, But all indiſcriminately, whe- 
ther good or bad, virtuous or vicious, reli- 
gious or irreligious, do not partake of thoſe 
benefits by receiving bread and wine in re- 
membrance of Chrilt's death: for, if by the 
ſacrifice of his real body the benefits of 
pardon were extended only to thoſe who 
would conſcientiouſly endeavour to forſake 


Cor. x. 16. c 
in, 
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Dis c. ſin, then by the act which repreſents that 

XII. ſacrifice, the ſame benefits can be extended 

| only to thoſe who are influenced by the 
| ſame principle. If Chriſt himſelf gave no 
{i promiſe, that Divine favour ſhould be re- 
| ſtored to thoſe who obſtinately perſiſted in 
| ſin, and would not return to God with 
| repentance and faith; the rite, which is 
| obſerved in remembrance of him, cannot 
| convey to impenitent ſinners any hope of 
pardon. It 1s evident that Chriſt diſclaims 
as his ſervants, and *excepts from the cove- 
nant of mercy the hardened and unrepent- 
10g, whatever might be their profeſſion : it 
is clear therefore that this inſtitution or- 
dained by him muſt be conceived as ex- 
cluding, from all expectations of Divine 
favour, thoſe perſons who in their minds 
| ſtill intend to purſue their former ſins, 
though they come to the Sacrament with 
| the language of contrition, Thus, although 
| it is {aid in general terms that Chriſt is 
<« the propitiation for our ſins**,” and © allo 
+ for the {ins of the whole world,” yet the 


St. Matt. vii. 23. 0 1 St. John, 11. 2. 
words 
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words are not to be taken as a poſition ap- DISC. 
, . . XII. 
plicable in all caſes, and extending to all 
perſons alike ; but, according to the uni- 
form ſenſe of Scripture, they are to be un- 
derſtood as a declaration that Chriſt is the 
propitiation for the fins of thoſe only, 
« who with hearty repentance and true 
t faith turn unto God“, and that to ſuch, 
and ſuch alone“, the conſequences of 
Chriſt's death will be, that the fins they 
have forſaken will not be remembered to 
their condemnation, and that their future 
earneſt endeavours to live virtuouſly and 
piouſly will, for Chriſt's ſake, be ac- 
cepted and rewarded by God. But on 
thoſe, who will not forſake their fins, and 
will not upon good principles ſtrive to 
amend their lives; upon ſuch, the guilt of 


2: Communion Service, 

22 See Bp. SHERLOCK's Diſc. X. p. 227. vol. ii. ed, 
1764. Though God has promiſed pardon to penitent 
« ſinners, yet his promiſe muſt be expounded ſo as to be 
«« conſiſtent with his deſign in ſending Chriſt into the 
« world; and then it can never be extended to thoſe who 
«© uſe the Goſpel as a protection to wickedneſs, and fin be- 
e cauſe God has promiſed to be merciful,” 


ſinful 
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ſinful conduct will remain with all its ma- 
lignity, and the conſequences of moral 
tranſgreſſion will overtake them in a future 
ſtate, to avenge the daring contempt with 
which they have purpoſely violated, in this 
world, the righteous laws of God their 
Moral Governor. 

If from what has been ſtated it appears 
evident, that where moral and religious 
principles are wanting in the perſon, who 
makes oblation of any kind, his oblation 
is nugatory ; it will eaſily be diſcerned that 
the Son of Sirach ſpake with great wiſdom 
and a right ſenſe of the end for which all 


ſacred ordinances are appointed, when he 


delivered this judicious and weighty pre- 
cept; “ Concerning propitiation, be not 
„ without fear, to add fin unto fin: and 
“% ſay not, his mercy is great, he will be 
pacified for the multitude of my fins. 
For mercy and wrath come from him, 
and his indignation reſteth upon ſin- 


* 


* ners; i. e. in other words, © Do not 


#3 Eccleſiaſticus, v. 5, 6. 
1 10 
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crifices of propitiation were inſtituted, as 
to imagine the offering of them will 
give you permiſſion to fin: nor ſo miſ- 
apply the mercy of God, as to make it an 
encouragement for accumulated wicked- 
neſs. For, although he is indeed a God 
of mercy to thoſe who love him and en- 
deavour to keep his commandments, yet 
He is alſo a God who will execute wrath 
on thoſe who of determined purpoſe com- 
mit iniquity. Remember this, and fear 
to aggravate the guilt of one fin, by the 
addition of others in continued ſucceſ- 
ſion.” 


This exhortation may lead us to point 


out the fatal deluſion by which thoſe deceive 
themſelves, who endeavour to fatisfy their 
conſcience with an 1mpoſing perſuaſion, that 
ſince God is merciful, and has appointed a 
holy rite expreſſive of a propitiation made 
for ſinners, therefore they may perſiſt in 
their vicious courſes till their appetites are 
ſatiated, confident that pardon will at length 
be granted, if they do but take the Sacra- 
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tranſgreſſion will overtake them in a future 
ſtate, to avenge the daring contempt with 
which they have purpoſely violated, in this 
world, the righteous laws of God their 
Moral Governor. 

If from what has been ſtated it appears 
evident, that where moral and religious 
principles are wanting in the perſon, who 
makes oblation of any kind, his oblation 
is nugatory; it will eaſily be diſcerned that 
the Son of Sirach ſpake with great wiſdom 
and a right ſenſe of the end for which all 


ſacred ordinances are appointed, when he 


delivered this judicious and weighty pre- 
cept; “ Concerning propitiation, be not 
„ without fear, to add fin unto fin: and 
ſay not, his mercy is great, he will be 
pacihed for the multitude of my fins. 
For mercy and wrath come from him, 
and his indignation refteth upon fin- 


„ ners ;“ i. e. in other words, © Do not 
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criſices of propitiation were inſtituted, as 
to imagine the offering of them will 
give you permiſſion to ſin: nor ſo miſ- 
apply the mercy of God, as to make it an 
encouragement for accumulated wicked- 
neſs. For, although he is indeed a God 
of mercy to thoſe who love him and en- 
deavour to keep his commandments, yet 
He is alſo a God who will execute wrath 
on thoſe who of determined purpoſe com- 
mit iniquity. Remember this, and fear 
to aggravate the guilt of one fin, by the 
addition of others in continued ſucceſ- 
ſion.” 


This exhortation may lead us to point 


out the fatal deluſion by which thoſe deceive 
themſelves, who endeavour to fatisfy their 
conſcience with an impoſing perſuaſion, that 
ſince God is merciful, and has appointed a 
holy rite expreſſive of a propitiation made 
for ſinners, therefore they may perſiſt in 
their vicious courſes till their appetites are 
ſatiated, confident that pardon will at length 
be granted, if they do but take the Sacra- 
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On Propitiation, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 


DISC. ment when the meaſure of their iniquity is 


full as they could wiſh, 

God is indeed merciful, and the very 
ſinner who abuſes his mercy doth never. 
theleſs experience the effects of it, in that 
by God's Providence his life is prolonged, 
that he may have time for repentance. The 
life we are now paſling is a ſtate of trial, 
the only ſtate of trial we are taught to ex- 
pect. The duties required of us in this 
probation are ſo clearly made known to us, 
that in general caſes of morality and reli- 
gion it is impoſſible for any one, of com- 
mon underſtanding, to miſtake the line of 
conduct he ought to purſue. Every devia- 
tion from the proper line is an act of diſobe- 
dience to God's law, and as ſuch incurs the 
penalty due to tranſgreſſion: when there- 
fore we have ſo ſwerved from the path of 
rectitude, we muſt return to it again, if we 
would be finally happy. And return we 
muſt without delay: for the time given us, 
in which to ſhew by our actions whether 
we are really deſirous of making amends for 
paſt miſconduct, is altogether uncertain, 

Many 


On Propitiation, Fewiſh and Chriſtian. 


Many are taken off in the midſt of theirD1s c. 


tranſgreſſions : as there remains to them no 
other ſtate of trial, they are precluded from 
all poſſibility of returning to their duty; 
they die in their fins, and muſt inevitably 
endure the fatal conſequences of wickedneſs, 
It is therefore an act of great mercy in God, 
when He prolongs to ſinful man exiſtence 
in this world; ſince He thereby affords op- 
portunity for him to “recover from his 
faults, and to teſtify his repentance for paſt 
miſconduct, by more exact conformity of 
his ſentiments and actions to the Divine 
commands through the remaining period of 
his abode on earth. 'To ſuch repentance is 
promiſed forgiveneſs of the miſdeeds before 
committed in contradiction to our know- 
ledge of duty: and thus God diſplays his 
mercy in two inſtances, by allowing ſinners 
time for recollection and amendment, and 
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*5 See Bp. SyERLock's Diſc, VIII, p. 214. vol. iii. 
edit. 1764. 
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D - 5 by receiving them into ſuch a degree of fa- 
our as to prevent their miſery, upon con- 
ditions that beſpeak in Him a compaſſionate 

and paternal love for his creature, Man! 
But what could we think if one who hath 
been ſpared ſhould argue with himſelf after 
this manner? © It is true I am practiſing 
* many vices and committing many iniqui- 
&© ties; but God is merciful ; he will forgive 
me at the laſt on eaſy terms; I will truſt 
& to his mercy; and ſo proceed till I am ſa- 
** tisfied in all my deſires *,” Sentiments of 
this kind would ſurely betray the moſt corrupt 
depravity, and the baſeſt ingratitude. Thus 
to pervert the mercy of God to the vileſt of 
purpoſes, would be the moſt deteſtable abuſe 
of Divine benignity that could be conceived, 
criminal and odious in the fight of reaſon- 
able men, as before the Holy God! For put 
the caſe as happening among ourſelves. A 
friend is diſpoſed to pardon ſome faults, by 
which occaſionally we may have offended 
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1 26 See Bp. SHzRLOCK's Diſc, VI. vol. ii. p. 126. ed. 
4 1764. © To fin, in hopes of mercy, is abuſing the mercy 
| « of God, and making the goodneſs of our Heavenly Fa- 
F « ther a reaſon for diſobeying him.” 
| him 
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On Propitiation, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 401 


him through inconſideration; nay he even DISC, 
forgives a premeditated act, by which we Al. 


have injured him. Should the perſon thus 
forgiven thence preſume on the de 
of his friend, and on that ground encourage 
himſelf to proceed in violating the regard 
which, from the very circumſtance of his 
placability, is doubly due to him? Such a 
return would be ſo ungenerous, that it would 
be deemed the groſſeſt inſult on the bene- 
volence of friendſhip. Yet thus it happens 
with men who intentionally perſiſt in ſin, 
having in view at the ſame time confeſſion 
and the ſacrament, after their courſe is 
finiſhed ; and relying on God's mercy that 
then they ſhall be pardoned, if they do but 
externally obſerve the facred ordinances. 
It m'ght have been pronounced as almoſt 
impoſſible that ſo much abſurdity and de- 
pravity ſhould operate on the mind of a 
rational being, had not the Son of Sirach 
ſhewn by his exhortation that there were 
men of that folly and turpitude in his days; 
if St, Paul likewiſe had not found occaſion 
to reprobate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
Vol. II. D d language 
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D 2 language of ſome, who perverted his words 


to a a meaning directly contrary to the in- 
ference he intended ſhould be drawn from 
them; and if we alſo did not hear it ſaid 
among Chriſtians they ſhould go to the ſa- 
crament, and hat would abſol ve them from 
all their ſins. Shocking blaſphemy ! im- 
pious profanation of a holy rite ! But let 
ſuch perſons be aſſured, that the barely out. 
ward act of taking the ſacrament, accompa- 
nied with no inward ſenſe of contrition for 
paſt ſins, and no unfeigned reſolution of 
future amendment, can have no efficacy to- 
wards the attainment of forgiveneſs. Under 
the Goſpel, as under the Law, this truth 1s 
unalterably the ſame; The ſacrifice of 
“„ the wicked is an abomination to the 
“ Lord; but the prayer of the upright is 
&« his delight: the way of the wicked is 
„ an abomination to the Lord, but he 
“ loveth him that followeth after righteous 


28 92 


« neſs”, 


27 Rom. iii. 7, 8. and vi. 1—4. See the beginniog of 
Bp. SaeRLOCK's 18th Diſc, vol. ii. p. 403, 4, 5 
# Prov. xv. 8, 9. 


q | But 
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But let us ſuppoſe a better caſe ; and con- DISC. 
ceive a perſon living at preſent in a courſe I, 
of wickedneſs, intending however to reform 
at a certain period, and imagining he ſhall 
then make atonement for his immoralities. 
Apart from the conſideration that it is ex- 
tremely difficult at once to lay aſide the 
vicious habits to which we have been ac= 
cuſtomed, the determination itſelf of ſinning 
for ſome time muſt be highly criminal, be- 
cauſe it is acting upon a ſettled principle of 
contumacy adopted with cool reflection. 
So long as the influence of that principle 
ſhould remain, the partaking of the ſacra- 
ment could avail not to pardon ; and ſhould 
the perſon, who had ſinned thus deliberately 
for a ſeaſon, begin at laſt to execute his de- 
ſign of reformation, (a circumſtance not 
very probable, ) ſtill however he may be 
aſſured that the effect of any propitiation 
can be only 1n proportion to the ſincerity 
with which he condemns in his heart his 
paſt enormities, and with which he ear- 
neſtly intends to act on principles of con- 
ſcientious regard to the commands of God 
during the remainder of his life, 

Dd 2 Thus 


404 On Profutiation, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 


D . SC. Thus then, as mental renovation is the 

wy great object of the Law and the Goſpel, 
and as nothing“ ſhort of a reformed diſpo- 
ſition and altered conduct is acceptable to 
God, the Goſpel Religion contains the 
ſtrongeſt motives ſor deſiſting from immo- 
rality and impiety, and for cultivating every 
affection that is virtuous and holy. 

And this will appear more evidently, if 
it be conſidered, that in proportion to our 
improvements in goodneſs will be the de- 
grees of reward in a future ſtate. Two 
parables of our Saviour directly tend to 
prove this point. Five cities were aſſigned 
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29 All the arts and contrivances of men to atone for 
their ſins without forſaking them, are affronts to God, con- 
traditions to reaſon, and ſuch as would effectually over. 
throw the credit of any revelation which ſhould profeſs 
4 them. Bp. SyerLOCK's Diſc. XVIII. vol. ii. p. 424 
8 39 J muſt further obſerve a plain implication in our 
Wo | Lord's language, that the degree of future rewards and 
# puniſkments will be adapted to our reſpective merits or de- 
$i merits; and add to what has been already ſuggeſted on 
q | this point, that for ſome it is prepared to fit on our Lord's 
p right and left hand in his glorious kingdom ; and that 
ſome will receive more abundant condemnation. 

Archbiſhop Newcome's Obſervations on out 
4 Lord's Conduct, ſect. 5. p. 16. ed. 1793: 
1 10 
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do the ſervant who had gained five pounds; DISC. 


; XII. 
and ten to him that produced an increaſe, : 


of ten pounds“. The prodigal, upon his 
repentance, was indeed received with joy; 
but it was to the ſon, who had never left 
him, that his father declared, All that I 
« have, is thine,” © In my Father's 
© houſe are many manſions **,” ſays our 
Lord; doubtleſs thereby intimaring diſtinct 
regions, which as they are removed from 
the abode of the wicked, ſo are they ſepa- 
rated each from the other, and aſſigned as 
habitations for different orders“, according 
to the difference of beatitudes conferred on 
them, for the greater or leſs degree of their 
ſpiritual perfection. Thus, although the 


mercy of God be not ſo limited, as that 


1 St. Luke, xix. 16—19. 
3: St. Luke, xv. 31. 33 St. John, xiv. 2. 
% Kal r w rn Y ph0Yovy @XANGL Xa & T1 (Pacihig vr oy 
tu poi Tis Ma CuRTsoOsr. ad Theodorum Paræn. 1. 
| p. 664. vol. ix. ed. Paris, 1614. 
Multitudinem autem locorum non male veteres intelli- 
gunt cum graduum differenti:s. GzroTivs, 
Quomodo mult manſiones apud Patrem, fi non pro va- 
rietate meritorum? TERTULLIAN quoted by GzoT1vs, 
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On Propitiation, Fewiſh and Chriſtian, 


there ſhall be no recompence even to late 
amendment; yet, in his wiſdom and equity, 
God will make diſtinction between thoſe 
who have long perſevered by *© patient 
“ continuance in well-doing *,” and thoſe 
who have devoted to him only the laſt days 
and dregs of their life. As in concerns of 
a temporal nature it commonly happens, fo 
in thoſe of a religious kind it ſhall certainly 
come to paſs, that © whatſoever a man 
“ ſoweth, that he ſhall alſo reap ©.” 

The ſum of what has been laid before 
you, is briefly this. Chriſt has eſtabliſhed 
a covenant between God and man. God, 
for reaſons known only to his inſcrutable 
wiſdom, accepts the death of Chriſt as an 
atonement for fins paſt; but requires men 
to repent of thoſe ſins, and purpoſe real 
amendment of heart and conduct. God 
will perform his part of the covenant, if 
man executes the part on his ſide; but if 
man, through depravity, fail of diſcharging 
his obligation, he cannot hope to be bene- 
fited by a covenant which he has diſregarded. 


35 Rom. It, To 36 Gal, vi. 7. N 
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On Propitiation, Jewiſb and Chriſtian. 


No one can be at a loſs to decide on his DISC. 
o 5 « XII. 
pretenſions for expecting God's promiſes: Cay 


for taking the rule by which to judge, in a 
qualified ſenſe, and with all due allowance 
for the involuntary and unavoidable in- 
firmities of human nature, it is ſimply this; 
« He that doeth righteouſneſs, is righ- 
& teous ®,” and the © righteous only ſhall 
go into life eternal *.” No one can be- 
gin a courſe of righteouſneſs too early; ſince 
„God will render to every man according 
“ to his deeds ®;” proportioning the re- 
compence to the comparative“ proficiency 
which each may have made in virtue and 


piety. 


37 x St. John, iii. 7. 3 St. Matt. xxv. 46. 

39 Rom. 11. 6. 

% See Bp. Buti's Works, vol. i. ed. 1714. Sermon 
the Seventh; on the Different Degrees of Bliſs in 
« Heaven,” 
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DISCOURSE XIII. 


On the PREACHINGd of Our Lon. 


Sr. MATTHEW, iv. 17. 
From that time Feſus began to preach. 


HOUGH on the work of reforma- 
tion in the conduct of mankind, our 
Lord was indeed continually ſo intent, that 
he ſuffered not even common occurrences 
to paſs unnoticed ', but raiſed from them 


* See Sir Isaac NRWTOx's Obſervations on the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, part i. c. 11. n. (a); and Dr. JozTix's 
Diſcourſes concerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
vi. 5. Archbiſhop Newcom 's Obſervations on our Lord's 
Conduct, part i. ſ. 6. p. 100. ed. 1799. Quicquid 
„% vita communis obtulit, hoc fere vertit in occaſionem 


« docendz pietatis.“ Ratio Verz Theologiz Er as, 
V. 5. 116. C. c 


inſtructions 
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inſtructions for ſpiritual improvement; yet DISC. 
. * . XIII. 

we often find him alſo diſcourſing not in a 
general way, but with a more direct view 

to ſome particular points either of doctrine 

or information, which he deſigned at each 

period to communicate, His manner of 
preaching at theſe ſeaſons varies with the 
occaſion: ſometimes it is didactic ; ſome- 

times parabolic; ſometimes prophetic. On 

theſe ſeveral modes of his preaching let us 

now make ſome remarks. 

When Chriſt by his miracles * had given 
ſufficient proof that he was endued with 
more than human power, he proceeded on 
his miniſtry with encouraging men to culti- 
vate affections of piety ; and with enlarging 
the ſenſe to which interpreters had confined 
and limited the Moſaic precepts. On thoſe, 
who through repentance were contrite and 
afllicted for their ſins; on the meek, the 
holy, the merciful, the pure, the patient ; 
on thoſe, who would not relinquiſh their 
virtue and faith through any fears of tem- 
poral evil; on all ſuch he pronounced a 


* St. Matt. iv. 24- 


bleſſing. 
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DIS c. bleſſing *, To exemplary conduct and vital 

RL. 

principles of real goodneſs he exhorts his 

diſciples; bidding them not to acquieſce in 

the bare obſervance of the letter, but ra- 

ther to obey the ſpirit of the Law; and 

enjoining them to ſhew the ſincerity of their 

faith in him, by reſtraining anger and for- 

giving injuries, by reſiſting irregular paſ- 

ſions and abandoning ſecret fins, by avoid- 

ing all expreſſions that may derogate from 

the dignity and the ſanctity of God's name, 

by extending liberality to all in diſtreſs, 

without diſtinction of ſect, party, or coun- 

try; and by bearing even towards enemies 

a degree of love, which ſhould incline us to 

treat them with all the kindneſs that pru- 

dent regard for our own ſafety can poſſibly 
admit. | 

As the end and object of all religion is to 

turn man unto God, and under a ſenſe of 

duty towards his Maker to influence his 

heart and correct his morals, that he may 

think and a& as becomes a ſpiritual being 

ſenſible of his obligations towards God, duly 


3 St. Matt. V. N 6 
eſtimating 
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eſtimating the rational powers conferred on 5 25 
him, and earneſtly hoping to be bleſſed yy 
with Divine approbation both in this and a 
future life ; as this is the end and object of 
all religion, our Lord in his wiſdom laid 
the foundation of Chriſtianity 1n truths re- 
ſpecting God and moral goodneſs, 
After longer intercourſe with his diſci- 
ples, he delivers to them parables; and for 
his adopting this method of preaching, may 
N be aſſigned the following reaſons. 
) Converſant as they were with the writings 
. of the Old Teſtament, the Jews were ac- 
; 
) 


quainted with this manner of inſtruction, 
which had been uſed by prophets in former 
ages. The remonſtrance of Jotham *. with 
7 the men of Sichem, and the reproof of 
Nathan * to David, were both conveyed, 
the one by an appoſite, the other by an in- 
tereſting parable, which were well known 
do our Saviour's diſciples. In ſpeaking 
therefore to them after this manner, he 
4 addreſſed them in a flyle ſuited indeed to 


Judges, ix. 8. 5 2 Sam, xi, 1=7, 


the 
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the genius of Orientals* in general, but 
more particularly calculated to engage the 
attention of Jews who had been accuſtomed 
to hear from perſons of prophetic character” 
ſayings of this nature. 

The parables of our Lord were moreover 
all intended for illuſtration to thoſe who 
came with diſpoſitions to be taught, and 
who would employ ſome attention in pro- 
perly applying them. But the degree of 
illuſtration is not always deſigned to be the 
fame. In ſome it is meant the concluſion 
ſhould be drawn with little difficulty: in 
others, the inference was purpoſely more 


obſcure *. 
The 


Hoc genus Aus; vel Amooye; vocabant Graci; Latini 
fabulas: in quo genere plurimam celebrantur Phrygii 
ilius ſapientis ſcripta, five quæ in illius imitationem alit 
literis mandaverunt. 

Bp. LowTHn's “ Prælectio de Sacra Poeſi Hebrz- 
% orum,” X. p. 126. ed. 1775. 

7 Hanc in poeſi præcipuè prophetica multùm frequen- 
tant vates ſacri, ac præ cæteris omnibus Ezekiel. Ibid. 

* Faciunt enim parabolz ad involucrum et velum; fa- 
ciunt etiam ad lumen et illuſtrationem. 

Bacon © de Sapientia Veterum,” Præfatio, 


vol. ii. p. 349. Q. ed. 1730. 
| dee 
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The parables which moſt eaſily admit of p 1 s c. 
interpretation are theſe: 


The Sower“; which repreſents the dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions of thoſe who would hear 
the Goſpel, and the different influence that 
would accordingly be produced by it on 
their minds and conduct. The Tares”, 
and the Net caſt into the Sea; which inti- 
mate the mixture of good and bad men 
under the Goſpel, as under all other diſ- 
penſations; yet that, upon the whole, it is 
better the puniſhment of the wicked ſhould 
be delayed to the conſummation of all 
things, than that it ſhould be ſpeedily '* exe- 
cuted. The Grain, and the Leaven **; of 
which, the one ſignifies the growing extent 


of the Goſpel from an inconſiderable be- 


ginning; the other, that change which 
ſilently and gradually it ſhould produce in 
the hearts and actions of men. The hidden 


See alſo Lib. 2. © de Augmentis Scientiarum,“ vol. i. 
p. 80, At Poeſis Parabolica, &c. 

9 St. Matt. xiii. 3. 10 St. Matt, xiii. 24. 

11 St. Matt. xiii. 47. 

1 See Bp. SHzxLOCK's Diſcourſe VIII. vol, iii. 

#3 St. Matt, xili, 31-33. 
Treaſure, 
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Treaſure, and Pearl of great Price '*; which 
teach us that the Goſpel is of value fo in- 
eſtimable, that to the poſſeſſion of it ſhould 
be ſacrificed all conſiderations. The un- 
merciful Servant **; whence we learn, that 
if we hope to receive forgiveneſs of our 
own fins from God, we muſt pardon the 
offences men have committed againſt us, 
The Ten Virgins '* ; which gives a leſſon 
on the neceſſity of vigilance in the work of 
pious and moral conduct at all ſeaſons, ſince 
we know not how ſoon we may die, and 
as we die, ſo ſhall we be judged. The dif- 
ferent Talents“; by which we are exhorted 
to make a proper uſe of the ſeveral gifts 
imparted to us by Providence, be they ex- 
ternal or internal, bodily or mental. The 
good Samaritan '*; which inculcates charity 
as due to all men, however they may differ 
from us either by national connexion or in 
religious perſuaſion. The rich Man en- 
larging his barns *; whoſe example ſhews 


1+ St, Matt. xiii. 44, 5. St. Matt. xviil, 23. 
5 St, Matt. xxv. 1, 37 St. Matt, xxv. 15. 
" St, Luke, x. 20. "9 St. Luke, xii, 16, 


the 
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the folly of ſuch immoderate attachment to D I'SC. 
our poſſeſſions, as ſhall make us forget God ys 


and our latter end. The unjuſt Steward“ 
which intimates to us, that we ſhould =, 
conducive to our ſalvation the yarious natu- 
ral, moral, and ſpiritual gifts with which 
we are entruſted by God for his glory ; and 
admoniſhes us alſo, that we ſhould be 
equally attentive to religious concerns, as 
the moſt artful and iniquitous are intent on 
deviſing means by which to gain pecuniary 
advantages, The Prodigal Son ©; which 
encourages us to hope, that God will be 
merciful to us if we ſincerely repent. The 
rich Man and Lazarus“; teaching us the 
miſery in which muſt terminate that careleſs 
indifference to religious concerns, ſo fre- 
quently found in a voluptuous life. The 
Widow importuning the unjuſt Judge“ 
which enforces perſeverance in prayer. 
The Publican and Pharilee *; in com- 


20 St. Luke, xvi. 8. 2 St. Luke, xv. It. 
22 St. Luke, xvi. 19. 23 St. Luke, xvii. 2... 
#4 St. Luke, xviil. 9. 
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DISC, mendation of humility, and reproof of ſelf. 


XIII. 


righteouſnels, | 

All theſe parables to a conſiderate mind 
would give illuſtration, if they were taken 
according to the deſign with which they 
were delivered; a deſign *, which meant 
not to preſerve, between the ſimilitude and 
ſubject, an exact correſpondence of minute 
Parts; but to mark between them ſuch a 
reſemblance in the general outline, as that 
the ſubject might be placed in a more 
ſtriking light; and that the principal truth 
to be inculcated might be diſcerned without 
much labour of inveſtigation. And for this 
purpoſe, as it was unn:cefſary to regard 
conformity in the ſeveral circumſtances, fo 


* Minime quidem neceſſarium «ft, ut in omni parabola 
per omnia accurate conltet ſimilitudinis ratio; hoc inter- 
dum concinnicatis cujuſdam uimis minutæ potius eſſet. 

De Sacra Porch Hebrzorum Prælect. 10. p. 129. 

See alſo Archbiſhop NREWNCOuE on © Our Lord's Con- 
% duct,“ p. 144. ed. 1795. 

And Grassivus: In parabolis enim nec poſſunt nec 
debent omnia ad rem primario intellectam accommodari ; 
ſed ea taniam quæ proxime ſcopum dicentis ſpectant. 

Philologiæ Sacræ, L. 2. p. 1. Tr. 2. 
ſ. 4. art. 2. p. 218. 
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it was perfectly indifferent whether the DIS C. 
. ba X 
ſtory introduced were taken from real life, 8 


or were altogether fictitious; and whether 
the characters were good or bad. The 
reflection, which was to be made on the 
whole, was the principal object: and if the 
parable taken together impreſſes on the 
mind that ſentiment, which was the ſcope 
of it, the intent of teaching by that mode is 
fully anſwered. | 

The parables that could not be ſo readily 
explained, becauſe alluding to events which 
at the time our Lord ſpake did not ſeem pro- 
bable, and therefore were incomprehenſible 
to the generality of his audience, were theſe: 

The Labourers in the Vineyard“; inti- 
mating that to the ſpiritual bleſſings of 
Chriſtianity the Gentiles ſhould be admitted 
equally with the Jews, who had hitherto 


been the ſole worſhippers of the true God. 


26 Hiſtoria eſt narratio rei vere geſtæ: parabola verd rei 
fictæ et ad docend um aptè concinnatæ. Ibid. 

Among an infinitude of other very judicious and ſatiſ- 
factory remarks, which abound in “ Poor E's Ax NOT A- 
„ TIONS,” are two pertinent Notes on St. Matt. xiii. 2. 
and St. Luke, xvi. 8. | 

37 St. Matt. xx. 1. 


Vol. II. E e The 
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The Huſbandmen who ſlew the Heir“, and 
ſeized on the Vineyard; ſignifying the in- 
ſults which the Jews had offered to a ſucceſ- 
ſion of former prophets; the death which 
they were now meditating againſt our Lord 
himſelf; and the Divine vengeance which 
awaited them for this laſt act of iniquity, 
The Marriage of the King's Son“; pre- 


dicting that the Jews ſhould be rejected, 


and the Gentiles invited to the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation: but though among the Gen- 
tiles many would be called to the knowledge 
of the Goſpel by the preaching of its Mi- 
niſters, yet, comparatively ſpeaking, few 
would ſo prepare themſelves by holineſs of 
life as to be objects of Divine approbation. 
The Fig-tree fruitleſs for three Years®; 
which implies, that Chriſt had in vain 
looked for repentance and reformation 
among the Jews; their ſtate therefore ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and their nation ſcattered. 
Theſe parables could not be ſolved with 
equal facility as the others were expounded ; 


St. Matt. xxi. 33. 9 St. Matt. xxii. 1. 
. Luke, X111, 6. 


becauſe 
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becauſe nothing but the accompliſhment of DIS c. 
extraordinary circumſtances could throw on III. 
them light ſufficient for the full apprehend- 
ing of them. And our Lord purpoſely 
foretold thoſe events with a degree of ob- 
ſcurity, that the indignation of the Scribes 
and Phariſees might not be raiſed to a de- 
gree of ſudden madneſs, which ſhould pre- 
cipitate his death before his miniſtry was 
completed, and before the time appointed for 
the ſacrifice of himſelf was duly arrived. 
Thus then did our Lord ſpeak in para- 
bles, of which thoſe that inculcated evan- 
gelical duties were eaſy to be explained, but 
c thoſe that predicted the approaching change 
in the Jewiſh ſtate, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the Goſpel diſpenſation, were leſs obvious 
to interpretation. And this manner of 
teaching he appears to have adopted, partly 
in imitation of former Prophets, and partly 
with the view of making diſtinction“ be- 
tween thoſe who really wiſhed to be in- 
formed, and others who were obſtinately 


, 
N 
; 
N 
| 
| 
| 


2 St. Matt. xii. 11. 


E e 2 and 


ſe 
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DISC. and wilfully determined zo to be convinced. 
Io the former, he purpoſed that his words 
ſhould convey inſtruction upon that due 
exerciſe of their thoughts, which he knew 
they would beſtow: to the latter“, he 
meant that his parables ſhould be as ſounds 
only, ſince they would employ not the 
ſmalleſt conſideration to inveſtigate the 


ſenſe. In this manner it happens in natu- 


32 No parables could be thought too obſcure for them, 
upon whom the plaineſt doctrines and the teſtimony of mi- 
racles had been thrown away. 

Dr. Joxrix's vol. ii. Serm. XII. p. 236. ed. 1771. 

ErasMus, the exemplar and favourite writer of his 
biographer Dr. Joxrix, on our Lord's uſe of parables 
remarks thus: 

% Sive id Chriſto viſam eſt, quo prophetarum ſermonem, 
«© cui Judzorum aures adſueverant, referret: five hac dif- 
«© ficultate ſegnitiem noſtram exercere voluit, ut poſtes 
1 gratior eſſet fructus, non ſine negotio q uæſitus: ſive hoc 
«© conſilio ſua myſteri2 profanis et impiis operta celataque 
« eſſe yoluit, at fic, ut interim piis ſcrutatoribus non in. 
e tercluderetur adſequendi ſpes: five genus hoc dictionis 
| « potiſſimum placuit, quod ut ad perſuadendum cum 
; : «« primis efficax eſt, ita doctis pariter et indoQis expoſitum 
| * & familiare, maximeque ſecundum naturam.“ 

Ratio Verz Theologiz. Exasm. Op. V. 5. p.117. A. 

| See alſo Dr. Towxson's Sermon on The Manner of 

| « our Saviour's Teaching,” ſubjoined to his ingenious 
Diſcourſes on the Goſpels, p. 283. ed. 2. 
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ral religion. God ſpeaks to us by his DIS c. 

| works. He is underſtood by thoſe hn =, 

| maturely reflect on them: but He is neither 

| heard nor ſeen by others, who behold his 

works with indifference. It is neither the 

province, nor the nature, nor commonly 

ſpeaking, in the power of religion to force 

conviction : it recommends itſelf to the un- 

derſtanding of every obſerving perſon ; but 

if man will not obſerve, nor apply his un- 

o derſtanding, it leaves him to purſue his own 
inattention, and to take the conſequences of 

. ſuch irrational conduct. As a knowledge. 

of God is not palpable to the thoughtleſs, 


Z ſo neither was a knowledge of the Goſpel 
, to be attained by men to whom it appeared 
p unworthy of regard. And thus did the 
oc Son of God act in perfect analogy with the 
ue wiſdom of his Almighty Father ; and the 
A diſpenſations of nature and grace are both 
4 calculated for Beings endued with reaſon. 
am From the very frame of our conſtitution, 
4 bodily and mental, we are required to uſe 
of that reaſon in ſearching after truth; but we 
pu are nevertheleſs free not to uſe our reaſon 


oy Ee 3 properly, 
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DISC. properly, if we love brutiſh ſtupidity rather 
than improvement of intellect ; if we prefer 
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darkneſs to light and evil to good; if we 
would alienate ourſelves from God for 
the ſake of degrading vices that muſt ſink 
us in the ſcale of rational creatures and muſt 
terminate in miſery. Man hath liberty to 
chooſe either life or death: but when he 
hath made his choice, if it be on the worſe 
part, let him not reproach his Maker, who 
gave him reaſon and created him free. Let 
God be juſtiſied, but man ſelf- condemned 
for his own egregious folly. 

The prophecies delivered by our Lord 
come next to be conſidered. When by his 


diſcourſes and miracles he had evidently 


proved his Divine miſſion, he begins to 
forewarn his diſciples of the great events 
which were ſoon to befal himſelf; events, 
of which ſome would in the firſt place ſo 
aſtoniſh them as even to make them diſbe- 
lieve his pretenſions to the title of Meſſiah; 
when others again ſhould operate on their 
minds with ſuch ſtrong conviction, that no 
puniſhment, no torments, not the fear of 


death 
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death itſelf, could poſſibly induce them to IIS 
deny what. their own eyes had ſeen, and 
their own ears had heard, , That he 
* muſt go to Jeruſalem ; muſt ſuffer many 
& things of the elders, the chief prieſts, and 
« the ſcribes ; muſt be killed; and be raiſed 
“ again the third day,” was the firſt in- 
timation of his approaching end, ſuggeſted 
to his hearers. The bare mention of his 
ſufferings was received with diſapprobation, 
inſomuch that our Lord inſtantly paſſed to 
an earneſt exhortation, by which to anima!g 
his diſciples againſt renouncing their faith 
through fear of afflitions **; and at a pe- 
riod not far diſtant, having exhibited him- 
ſelf in a glorified form, he again impreſſes 
on their minds the reſurrection, as a cir- 
cumſtance to which they ſhould look for- 
ward with peculiar attention; ſince it was 
to produce an effect entirely contrary to the 
doubts and apprehenſions which would be 
raiſed in their hearts by his intermediate 
humiliation, We find our Lord a ſecond 
time predicting the evils that awaited him, 


33 St, Matt. xvi. 21. 3+ St. Matt. xvi. 24. 
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in terms ſimilar to thoſe before uſed 5 with 
the addition however of a circumſtance 
more expreſs and particular as to the man- 
ner 1n which the rulers ſhould be enabled to 
apprehend him; © the Son of Man ſhall 
te be betrayed into the hands of men*®.” 
Endued as he was with power to diſcern 
the thoughts of men, he foreſaw the 
treachery which Judas was meditating ; but 
did not yet openly announce it to his diſ- 
ciples, that one amongſt themſelves would 
be inſtrumental to his death. A third time 
he foretells what was to be accompliſhed in 
him; and is now more circumſtantial than 
in the former prediction: for not only the 
treachery, but the delivering“ of him “ to 
“the Gentiles, to mock, and to ſcourge, 
* and to crucify him,” is here ſpecified; 
after which it is added alſo, © and the third 
“ day he ſhall riſe again.” A fourth time 
he ſpeaks of what was to follow, and limits 
the tranſaction to a period ſo near, that it 


3S St. Matt. xvil. 22. 
36 St. John, ii. 24. St. Matt. ix. 4+ St. Mark, xii. 15. 
37 St. Matt. xx. 19. 


might 
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| might be ſaid he was already betrayed", D1s c. 


| He renews the ſame ſubject a fifth and laſt XIII. 


time, explicitly declaring that one of his 
ö own diſciples, even he who at that moment 
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was eating with him, would be the perſon | 
; to betray him“: and after the ſolemn in- | 
ſtitution of a ſacred rite, which was to be | 
; continued as a perpetual memorial of his 
death, he forewarns them of the apoſtaſy 

with which they would deſert him ; but 
| conſoles them with a promiſe of returning 
to them again, when he was riſen ©. 


1 In the manner of delivering theſe pre- 
1 ditions, remarkable is the tenderneſs with 
- which our Lord unfolded the particulars of 
) his death by a gradual declaration of circum- 
ſtances; circumſtances which, if abruptly 
; and unſeaſonably introduced all at the ſame 
l time, would immediately have overwhelmed 
e his diſciples with perplexity and ſorrow. 
$ By degrees therefore he habituates them to 
t think of his ſufferings; prepares them for 

what would enſue, by adding progreſſively 
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7 St. Matt, xxvi. 2. 9 St. Matt. xxvi. 21. 
0 St. Matt. xxvi. 32. 
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DISC. ſome fact not mentioned before; and re- 


XIII. 


ſerves the moſt bitter and aggravating conſi- 
deration, that he ſhould be betrayed by one 
of his own diſciples, to the very ſeaſon when 
that event was to take place. 

On the ſubjects of theſe prophecies it is 
to be obſerved, that his foretelling cruci- 
fixion, as the mode by which he ſhould 
ſuffer, was a proof of his poſſeſſing Divine 
preſcience: for, as crucifixion was not a 
Jewiſh, but a Roman puniſhment, and he 
had committed no crime which ſhould make 
him obnoxious to the Roman governor, ſo 
it ſeemed not probable** to human appre- 
henſion that by the Roman law he ſhould 
be crucified, and not by the Jewiſh law 
ſtoned, 

The limiting“ of his reſurrection to the 
third day, gave ſtrong preſumption, even 
before he roſe, that his former aſſertions 


had been founded in truth; for had he 


4* See note on St. Matt. xx. 19. in Sect. 142. of Dr. 
Doppripcet's “ Family Expoſitor.” 


+? See p. 287. of Archbiſhop Newcowus's “ Obſerva- 
* tions on our Lord's Conduct,“ ed. 1795. 


ſpoken 
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ſpoken otherwiſe than according to truth, DIS c. 
he would not have reſted the whole veracity , _ , 
and validity of his miſſion on an event that 
was to happen within a ſpace ſo very ſhort; 
but would have built it on ſome fact, which 
the generation then preſent could never 
have ſeen. But as the caſe now ſtands, we 
are to remain in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe only 
three days, and then it ſhall be manifeſted 
by the reſurrection of a perſon, whoſe fide 
ſhall be pierced, whoſe body ſhall be buried, 
and who ſhall lie in the grave two nights 
and one whole day; by the reſurrection of 
ſuch a perſon within ſo brief an interval as 
that of three days, it ſhall be manifeſted 
whether he did or did not ſpeak truth. A 
more fair teſt of ſincerity could not be pro- 
poſed, nor could pretenſions be placed on 
an iſſue more palpable : here could be no 
miſapprehenſion, no miſtake: the cruci- 
fixion was notorious, the wounds viſible, 
the burial uncontroverted : on the queſtion, 
whether our Lord did or did not riſe from 
the dead, turns the principal argument ei- 
ther for or againſt the truth of Chriſtianity. 
| That 
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DIS c. That he did riſe, is a fact aſſerted by poſi- 


tive hiſtory, and confirmed by collateral 
evidence, ſtrongly and authentically as any 
fact whatever, in the records of any age 


or country that has ever exiſted. 


That the Jews ſhould be puniſhed for 


their infidelity and wickedneſs, had been 


intimated by ſeveral prophetic parables : 
but towards the cloſe of his miniſtry, our 
Lord ſpeaks in more direct terms of the 
calamities which awaited their nation. Per- 
ſecuted though he had been by the chief 
perſons among them, and foreſeeing as he 
did the aggravated cruelty with which they 
would ſoon deſtroy him, yet with compaſſion 


he ſoftened the ſeverity of his judgment; 


© he wept ** over the city, the deſolation 
of which he foretold ; and bewailed** moſt 
pathetically the blindneſs and obſtinacy 
which had darkened their underſtandings, 
and hardened their hearts againſt the evi- 


+43 See Bp. SHERLOCK's Trial of the Witneſſes; WEST 


on the Reſurrection; Par. ey's Evidences; LarDpneR's 


Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory. 
# St, Luke, xix. 41. +5 St. Matt, xxiii. 37. 
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dences he had produced in ſupport of his DIS c. 
juſt claim to the title of Meſſiah! In the _ 
predictions concerning the fall of the Tem- 

ple and of Jeruſalem, we are to obſerve not 

only the circumſtantial manner in which 
events, at that time improbable", are diſ- 
tinctly marked out; but the exact period, 
within which the accompliſhment of theſe 

facts was expreſsly confined. The gene- 
ration“ then exiſting was not to paſs away; 

that is, forty years were not to elapſe, be- 

fore theſe predictions would be verified: 

and therefore it was not beyond the courſe 

of nature to imagine, that many of thoſe 

who then heard him would be alive at the 
concluſion of the determinate æra, and 
would have ocular demonſtration how far 


46 4 In the reign of Tiberius there was no appearance 
« of ſuch an event, and much leſs of the various circum- 
« ſtances attending it, which he foretold. The Romans 
« had no intereſt to deſtroy and depopulate a country 
* which was ſubject to them, and whence they reaped 
4% many advantages; and the Jews had not Rrength to 
* hope for ſucceſs in a war againſt them.“ 

Dr. Joxrix's “ Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” 
p. 77+ vol. i. edit. 1751. 
7 St. Matt. xxiv. 34. 


his 
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D * his prophecies were or were not fulfilled. 


Inn this caſe, therefore, as in that of the 
reſurrection, our Lord reſts his pretenſions 
to veracity on a fact, the accompliſhment 
of which was circumſcribed within a given 
ſpace of time; a fact too, ſo palpable in its 
nature, that it could not poſſibly admit of a 
doubt whether it did or did not happen: 
for the deſtruction of a city like Jeruſalem 
muſt be an event ſo extraordinary, that the 
whole Roman empire muſt hear of its de- 
molition. Here then is another preſump- 
tion that our Lord ſpake truth, ariling from 
a ſecond inſtance of limitation aſſigned to 
the period in which his prediction was to be 

fulfilled; and that preſumption is changed 
into politive proof, by the manner in which 
within the prefixed period his prophecies 
were not only fulfilled in a general way, 
but almoſt literally accompliſhed in every 
minute“ and particular incident: and the 
evidence produced from the completion of- 
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s See Biſhop NzewTon's Diſſertations XVIII. XIX. 
XX. XXI. on the Prophecies; and Archbiſhop Ngewcome's 
1 « Obſervations on our Lord's Conduct,“ p. 212—276. ed. 
| 1795- 
| prophecies 
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prophecies reſpecting Jeruſalem is ſo irre- Ds C. 
; fragable, that its force can be evaded 5 
nothing but the diſingenuous ſhift of recur- 
ring to a ſuppoſition contradicted by hiſ- 
tories, the date of which hiſtories is aſcer- 
tained with equal preciſion as the date of 
any ancient writings can poſſibly be aſcer- 
tained. And there is wanting neither in- 
ternal proof, nor current opinion from the 
earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity, that three of 
the Goſpels were written antecedently to 
the fall of Jeruſalem ©. 

Having remarked thus much on the mo- 
rals, the parables, and prophecies of Chriſt, 
we may draw a concluſion which will 
ſcarcely be controverted, viz. that they 
evince in him a degree of wiſdom not com- 
monly found among men. But let us now 


49 See Biſhop NRwTOx's Diſſertation XVIII. p. 226. 
vol. ii. edit. 1771. 

Dr. Pai.ey's Evidences, p. 86. vol. ii. ed, iſt, 

Dr. Laxpxer's Works, ed. 1788, vol. vi. p. 38—44. 
and ibid. p. 145. 

Dr. Joxrix's “ Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” 
vol. i p. 72. where the reader will find many minute cir- 
cumſtances of internal proof judiciouſly obſerved, 
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DISC.aſk, © whence had Chriſt this wiſdom ?” 


XIII. 
— — 


As it is a queſtion of importance, and there- 
fore deſerves to be fairly diſcuſſed, with all 
humility and lowlineſs of mind let us pro- 
ceed on an enquiry, the reſult of which 
will be a ſtrong confirmation of our faith in 
Chriſt as the Sa vioux through whom we 
have redemption, and as the LORD whom 
we are bound to worſhip and obey. 

Conſidering then, yet with profound re- 
verence, the human nature of our Lord, 
we can diſcover but four poſſible ways by 
which his mind could be thus enlightened; 
and theſe are, either by the aid of inſtruc- 
tors, or by the ſtudy of writings, or by ſu- 
perior underſtanding, or by Divine com- 
munication. 

The learning of the Jews was in general 
confined to a knowledge of the law, the 
prophets, the Hagiographa *', and traditions. 


0 St. Matt. xiii. 54. Dr. Parr hath put the fame 
queſtion: and the reader cannot do better than fee how it 
is anſwered in the Evidences,” vol. ii. p. 136. ed. ift, 
P- 152. 

* See Gray's Key to the Old Teſtament,” Intro- 
duction, p. 10. ed. 2d. 


Whatever 
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Whatever inſtruction was imparted to DISC. 
Chriſt, muſt have proceeded either from us 
his reputed parents“, or from the Scribes 
who were teachers ** in their ſchools and 
ſynagogues. From the one, it is probable 
he could hear nothing but the plain letter 
of the Scriptures : from the other, he would 
receive expoſitions correſponding with the 
tenets either of the Phariſees **, or Sadducees, 
or Eſſenes. But the refined interpretation of 
the moral law, which is the peculiar beauty 
of the ſermon on the Mount, as it far ex- 
ceeds the ſimplicity in which his parents 
muſt have taught him, ſo it partakes not of 
any principle that characteriſes either of the 
ſeas which in his days prevailed, It en- 
courages neither the looſe * morals of the 
Sadducees, nor the formal and traditional 
obſervances of the Phariſees, nor the exceſ- 


* See MacknicnT's Harmony, Note. ſ. 13. 

53 See © The Old and New Teſtament connected,“ 
Ec. by Dr. Px1DeEAUux, part ii. b. 5. ſ. 4. p. 483. vol. iii. 
edit. 1749. 

5+ See PRIDEAUX, part ii. b. 5. ſ. 2. &c. 

55 See PRIDEAUX, part ii. b. 5. ſ. 2. p. 472. vol. iii. 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


ſive auſterities of the Efſenes**. It is en- 
larged to the extent which the ſpirit of the 


Law will fairly juſtify ; it abrogates tradi- 


tion and merely external ſervice ; it accom- 
modates itſelf to every condition of ſocial 
life. Theſe peculiarities, which diſtinguiſh 
the Goſpel morality from all the doctrines 
then adopted by the Jews, are evident 
proofs, that although our Lord undoubtedly 
heard the Scriptures both read and explained 
by others; yet his mode of interpretation 


$6 «© He never provokes our diſguſt by the ſourneſs of 
*« the miſanthrope; or our contempt, by the inactivity of 
ec the recluſe, He never affected gloomy auſterity ; nor 
« ſought to be ſequeſtered from the world, in order to 
« preſerve the ſpirituality of his mind.“ 
See the whole of Sermon V. in the Bampton LeQures, 
preached by Dr. WRITE. 
57 His parents found him at an early age“ in an apart- 
„ ment of the Temple, where the teachers of the Lay 
« uſed to lecture upon it to the people; and where young 
* perſons in particular were examined, and had a liberty 
4% to aſk what queſtions they thought proper, for their 


« farther information.“ 
Donppripce on St. Luke, ii. 46. 


On that occaſion he confirmed the remark of the Evan- 
geliſt, that Chriſt © waxed ſtrong in ſpirit; filled with 
« wiſdom; and the grace of God was upon him.“ St. 
Luke, ii. 40. 
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is ſo far his own, as not to be the effect of DIS C. 


any inſtruction derived from teachers; be- 
cauſe there were no teachers capable of giv- 
ing him this interpretation. But were the 
caſe otherwiſe, and had he been inſtructed 
to a degree not common among the Jews of 
his age, ſtill the aid of inſtructors could have 
extended no farther than to the communi- 
cation of knowledge in the moral ſcience; 
it could have availed him nothing in the 
conception of parables, and the prediction 
of future events. The aid of inſtructors 
therefore is totally inadequate to account 
for his wiſdom. 

That every part of the ſacred writings 
was known by the mind of our Lord, is ob- 
vious from his frequent reference to paſſages 
in various parts of the Old Teſtament: and 
to ſome of theſe he moſt probably alluded 
in the former part of his ſermon on the 
mount . The Pſalmift declares, © The 
« Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart, and ſaveth ſuch as are of a 


53 See Cyr Ys0sTOM, vol. vii. p. 693. edit. Paris, 1616, 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


DISC. © contrite ſpirit *?:”” our Lord pronounces a 


XIII. 


benediction®* on © the poor in ſpirit” and 
on thoſe that mourn.” In Ifaiah it is 
ſaid, To this man will I look, even to 
© him that is poor and of a contrite ſpirit, 
« and trembleth at my word:“ the pro- 
miſe of our Lord is, „ Bleſſed are the 
„ meek.” The Pſalmiſt afferts, that he 
only can ſerve God acceptably, who has 
« clean hands and a pure heart*:” in our 
Saviour's words, Bleſſed are the pure in 
«& heart.” __ 
When he had finiſhed the beatitudes, he 
profeſſedly enters on the moral laws of Mo- 


ſes. To remove the falſe interpretations by 


which the Scribes and Phariſees had obſcured 
the beauty and perverted the excellence of 
the moral law, was a conſiderable“ object 
of his miſſion. 


59 Pf. xxxiv. 18. See alſo Pf, Ii. 17. 

60 St. Matt. v. 

61 Iſ. Ixvi. 2. See alſo Mic. vi. 8. 

e Pf, xxiv. 4. 

63 See © The Jewiſh Law vindicated,“ in Sermons X. 
and XI. by the late Dr. RaN Dor RH. 


The 
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The prohibition of murder in the ſixth D1s c, 


commandment, the Jews had limited merely 
to the literal interpretation. Our Lord ex- 
tends it to the forbidding of ſuch anger and 
malice, as may in their conſequences lead 
to murder. And on this occaſion he ſeems 
to have enlarged on theſe words of Moſes 
* Thou ſhalt not hate thy brother in thine 
* heart; thou ſhalt not avenge, nor bear 


* any grudge againſt the children of thy 


* people ; but thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
“ bour as thyſelf,” Which laſt expreſſion 
the teachers of the Law had ſo miſinter- 
preted, as to make it imply that an enemy 
might be hated®*., Our Lord correQs this 
' improper expoſition: in doing which he 
may be conceived to have in his view, either 
the humane precept of Moſes, which or- 
dains, If thou meet thine enemy's ox or 
“his aſs going aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely 
bring it back to him again: if thou ſee 
the aſs of him that hateth thee lying under 
his burden, and wouldeſt forbear to help 


6 Levit. xix. 17, 18. s St. Matt, v. 43. 
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On the Preaching. of our Lord. 


For if even the beaſt of an enemy were thus 
to be aſſiſted, much more were his own per- 
ſon to be relieved from diſtreſs. Or our 
Lord may have adverted to this admonition 
of Solomon; © If thine enemy be hungry, 

give him bread to eat; and if he be 
« thirſty, give him water to drink,” In 
that comprehenſive ſummary of relative and 
ſocial duty, Whatſoever ye would that 
© men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo 


68 93 


4 to them”, it is not impoſſible that our 
Lord might have in his thoughts the in- 
ſtruction of Tobit, Do that to no man, 


e him, thou ſhalt ſurely help with him®,” 


4. which thou hateſt“.“ But on all theſe . 
occaſions, the words of our Lord are of 


greater 'force and wider extent than what 
immediately appear in the terms. of the Old 
Teſtament. In his general rule of conduct, 
for inſtance, our Lord does not confine 


65 Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. The humane regard which is had- 
even to fowls of the air and brute animals, is ſingular and, 
admirable in the Moſaic law. | 7 


67 Prov. xxv. 21. 68 St, Matt. vii. 12. 
© Tobit, iv. 15. 


| himſelf 
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himſelf to a negative prohibition, but en- DIS c. 
joins a poſitive duty. Univerſal charity ., 
he inculcates in the emphatic words, Love 
your enemies; bleſs them that curſe you; 
« do good to them that hate you; and pray 
« for them that deſpitefully uſe and perſe- 
« cute you.“ And to language of 
reproach that proceeds from malicious 
thoughts, he threatens the ſeverity of fu- 
ture puniſhment", Well therefore may he 
be ſaid to have made full the moral law, 
not only by reſtoring its original purity, but 
by adding to it an energy and latitude of 
meaning which before it did not poſſeſs“.“ 
It was indeed at all times in itſelf * Holy, 
« juſt, and good“: but as the latter diſ- 


penſation was always deſigned to be the 


70 GroTivs's remark. 

7* St. Matt. v. 44. 72 Ibid. v. 22. 

73 « My YOphabT TE v1 mov nata.vru To Neher n TY; TpoOys 
«© rag. Ter 1815 {XAw Tree Ayer TeMewTepd Thiv TpoTioav 
urn. CHRYSOSTOM, vol. vii. p. 693. D. ed. 1616. 

Mn Toiwuy vepur@nTE XATHANUTW ντfτ THY Dj ou 
KAT XNUTIGy HNAG MAY TIC» Ibid. P 694. A. 

74 Rom. vii. 12. See The Jewiſh Law yindicared,”” 
by Dr. Rax Dor R. 
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DISC. more excellent covenant, it was reſerved 


XIII. 


=» for Chriſt in his appointed time to dilate 


precepts which heretofore had been deli- 
vered with the brevity of elementary prin- 
ciples. 

When we-hear our Lord thus expound- 
ing and eſtabliſhing morals, it 1s not enough 
to obſerve the comprehenſion with which 
he embraced all that was intrinſically vir- 
tuous 1n the Law and the Prophets ; but it 


- ſhould farther be remarked, that although 


he did indeed make the Scriptures of the 
Old Teſtament the ground of his doctrine, 
yet by the manner in which he treats his 
ſubjects, the moral precepts of all who went 
before him aſſume a different and more 
ſtriking appearance; inſomuch that they 
come from him in a great degree neu: 
new, not only to the audience in whoſe 
hearing they were explained, and to whom, 
from their being ſet forth without the veil 
of gloſſes, they really were new; but, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, they are new to us, 
who have the letter of Scripture with which 
to contraſt our Lord's interpretation. Pa- 


10 tienc 
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tience under injuries and charity unbounded, ps c. 
however they may be deduced from the II. | 
commands and admonitions contained in 
the Old Teſtament, cannot yet be ſaid to 
meet our view as prominent features in the 
Law and the Prophets: much leſs is reſtraint 
on the very firſt conceptions of inordinate 
propenſity a leading character in thoſe an- 
cient writings, But forbearance, bene- 
volence, and purity of intention, are the 
very life and eſſence of Chriſtian mo- 
rality, preſenting themſelves in every page, 
and interwoven in every letter of the 
Goſpel. 

Hence then' it appears, that however 
Chriſt may have laid the foundation of his 
wiſdom in Scripture-knowledge, yet the 
ſuperſtructure which he raiſed is the work 
of his own mind. For, in his manner of 
elucidating former precepts, and in making 
the exerciſe of kind affections and the re- 
preſſion of irregular thoughts ſo indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary, as that they ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of ſincerity in his diſciples; 

in 


* 
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no Jewiſh writings. 

For the fake of argument, let us now 
conceive that our Lord might have been ac- 
quainted with the writings of Greece, and 
that he might have remarked in them ſome 
tenets confeſſedly excellent. That from 
thoſe writings he ſhould adopt any precepts 
correſponding with doQrines of morality 
already found in the Old Teſtament, would 
have been unneceſſary; that ſuppoſition 
therefore is out of the queſtion, becauſe 
nugatory. But let us imagine he might 
have obſerved in them, two maxims which 
appear moſt ſimilar to his own character- 
iſtics ; theſe for inſtance ; © whatever injury 
* we may have ſuſtained from another per- 
« ſon, yet we ought not to do him an in- 


* jury in return“; and © it is equally 


t“ criminal to intend ”*, as to commit a 
« wicked action.“ Now as to the firſt of 


75 See PLaTo's Phædo p. 140. in Forſter's edition. 
76 HeroODOTUS, b. vi. ſ. 86. 


theſe 
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theſe maxims, although we ſhould grant pIS c. 
(what however there is reaſon to doubt“) _ 
that it is deſigned to be of univerſal appli- 
cation, yet when it is compared with the 
Chriſtian doctrine of forgiveneſs, it falls 
ſhort in the principle on which it is founded: 
for it conſiders only the ijuſlice of retalia- 
tion: it does not originate from a ſenſe of 
benevolence due to all mankind, as being 
all brethren and equally the offspring of 
the ſame God ; much leſs does it ariſe from 
conviction that every man has need of im- 
ploring Divine mercy for himſelf, and: 
therefore ought to exerciſe mercy towards his 
fellow-creatures. But theſe are the princi- 


77 See The Advantage and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian 
„% Revelation,“ by Dr. LELAND, part ii. c. 8, p. 122. 
edit. 1768. 


70 Te yap TH Xaxws Tor a fντε, Te adi 29 Rp. 


PHEADO., 
But the more popular maxims were: 


Ter QiAov xaxuw; En. Ne, pard tu Tor eyJpers aovnnoyioos Yap 


FAR 00h SToBAus, Serm. XXVIII, 
CiXe; evvors? ves c πιτν. Ibid. 
eu CtAUVB. Ibid. 


* Ultionis exadtionem Ariſtoteles, et Cicero, in virtutis 


parte ponunt,” ſays Gaorius, L. ii. 13. De Verit. 
Chriſt, Rel. 


ples 
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ples from which the Chriſtian doctrine of 
forgiveneſs proceeds; principles, more wide 
in extent and more powerful in energy than 
the philoſophic move: for the benevolence 
of charity is more enlarged, active, and hu- 
mane in its operations; and the perſuaſion 
that giving pardon is an indiſpenſable con- 
dition for receiving Divine pardon, is more 
forcible in its effect than any abſtract idea 
of juſtice can poſſibly be. 

With reſpect to the other maxim, hat 
alſo ſeems limited to znjuſtice only, and not 
in the ſmalleſt degree applicable to the im- 
morality of gratifying our irregular defires, 
Nor does it appear, that in. the opinion of 
philoſophers indulgence of ſenſuality, under 
certain reſtrictions, was deemed cnlpable. 
There was indeed a ſect“ which, like the 
Eſſenes, diſcouraged wedlock : but that was 
an excels of auſterity not correſponding with 
the condition of mankind, and therefore 
warrantable by no law divine or human, 


79 See Dr. Mus6rave's firſt Note on the Hippolytus 
of Euripides. ** Deinde autem ſeveriſſimæ Philoſophiz, 
«« nempe Orphicz, ſe addixerat,” &c. 


and 
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and conſequently deſerving no regard. We DISC. 
are to ſpeak of thoſe who allowed marriage, 8 


and prohibited adultery : hey did not uni- 
verſally forbid acts of licer.tiouſneſs * which 
Chriſtianity at all times condemns as con- 
trary to good morals. But for the effectual 
prevention of ſuch aQs, our Lord lays a 
reſtraint, which 1s meant to operate uni- 
formly and indiſpenſably on the firſt thought 
that is impure; and bids us diſcard vicious 
propenſities, though the labour of doing it 
be painful “ as plucking out a right eye, 
„or cutting off a right hand **,” This is 
to ſtrike directly and conſtantly at the very 
root** of ſenſuality: it guards the heart 
from ever giving encouragement to irregu- 
lar deſires: and thus to a degree, not ob- 
viouſly apparent among the philoſophers, 
who either preceded or lived in the age of 
our Saviour, it prepares man for cultivating 
his nobler faculties, intellect and reaſon, and 


80 See © The Advantage, &c. by Dr. Leranp, 
part ii. c. 8. p. 133. 

1 St. Matt. v. 29, 30. 

e See Dr. ParzT's ““ Evidences,” vol. ii. p. 111. 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


DISC. raiſes his mind to the high duties of mo- 


rality and religion. 

It cannot be affirmed as a matter of cer. 
tainty, that the writings of philoſophers ei- 
ther antecedent to the æra of our Saviour, 
or contemporary with it, did not contain 
other moral precepts, which at firſt view 
might ſeem to have ſome correſpondence 
with the diſtinguiſhing tenets of Goſpel mo- 
rality. Let the reverſe be ſuppoſed : and 
let it be imagined that our Lord ſaw in 
them other precepts * reſembling his own, 

| Yet, 


83 Some ſuch for inſtance in Greek, as this remark of 
Ovid in Latin: 
Que quia non licuit, non facit, illa facit. 
Ut jam fervaris bene corpus, adultera mens eſt, 
Omnibus excluſis intus adulter erit. 
Quoted by GroTius in L. iv. ſ. 12. 
de Verit. Chr. Rel. 
Did any fimilar paſſages of refined morality in the Greek 
writings, before the Chriſtian zra, occur to recollection, 
they ſhould on no account be ſuppreſſed, For it is an- 
xiouſly wiſhed that the queſtion ſhould be fairly met. Be- 
fides ; every demonſtration of correſpondence ſubſiſting 
between natural and revealed religion in doctrines intrin- 
dically good, is an additional proof of Divine origin in 
Chriſtianity : for it was one object of our Lord, to reſtore 
the original moral law to the priſtine purity in which it 
WAS 


f 
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Yet, if we are allowed to judge either from 918 ©. 
the entire works, or fragments, or accounts XIII. 


of Grecian authors now extant, we may 
conclude almoſt to a politive certainty on 
two very material points: they are, that no 
philoſopher whatever laid the foundation of 
his morals in repentance for ſins paſt on a 
principle of religion and of duty towards 
Gop; and that no one gave a promiſe of 
Divine pardon to repentance of this nature, 
and proceeding from ſuch a principle: on 
the contrary, there is much reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that the Greek philoſophers had no 
idea of that repentance which ſprings from 
« Godly ſorrow '*; and as for any aſſurance 


of 


was delivered by God to Adam ; and thus to ſhew that he 
was co-operating with God in the work of reformation he 
had undertaken. 

84 Ann »aTa Q:v, St. Paul, 2 Cor. vii. 10. f. e.“ vel 
« qu04 Deum cftendiltis peccatis: vel ex amore Dei et 
„ juſtitiz: ve! eo dolore qui a Dei Spiritu manat et Deo 
s acceptus eſt: vel convenienter Divine voluntati.” 

PoLEe's Synopſis, 

Among the ſayings of the“ B Topo, in STOB US, 

Serm. XXVIII. we find arre apirarntu; apo jrawy 


prac. but it is delivered as a prudential, not a religious 
maxim: 


EE i. 
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DISC. 
XIII. 


— — 
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of Divine mercy upon ſuch repentance, that 
no one could give. It muſt however be 
granted, that the beginning of moral in- 
ſtruction could commence from nothing ſo 
properly as from exhortations, that ſhould 
induce men to be aſhamed and ſorry for 


their paſt offences againſt God and virtue: 


maxim: it ſuggeſts cau:ious deliberation before we begin 
to act, and ſpeecy amending of any error committed 
through haſte, when we have acted, in concerns of this 
life. With the reſtriction then of the aſſertion to the prin- 
ciple and nature of Chriſtian repentance, the remark of Dr. 
BURNET is accurate: If repentance be not always ſure 
„of pardon, how can it be depended on? It is certain, 
« of itſelf it cannot; and the heathen world never did de- 
« pend upon it: nay, it does not appear they ever had 
« any notion of it; for I do not find it once mentioned in 
% any of their writings,” BoyLe's Lectures, V. iii. p. 479. 
Amendment of life (ſays Dr. Jox Tix) is a comely and 
commendable thing ; and the Pagans certainly approved 
it; but that part of repentance which is a religious ſorrow, 
an acknowledgment of paſt offences to God our Maker 
and Governor, and prayers to him to forgive them, the 
Gentiles ſeem in a great meaſure to have overlooked, both 
in the courſe of their life, and at the cloſe of it. 
Dr. JoxTix's “ Diſcourſes concerning the 
„ Chriſtian Religion,” p. 265. ed. 1768. 
The (Chriſtiar) doctrine of repentance Nature never 
taught in her ſchool, neither was it ever found in the 


books of the learned, John Hale; quoted ibid. 
; nor 
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nor could any motive to repentance of this DISC. 
nature be ſo perſuaſive and cogent, as an 8 
abſolute promiſe of pardon from Almighty 
God, which implies a proſpe& of happineſs 
in a future ſtate. Here then our Lord, as 
a teacher of morals, ſtands unparalleled and 
unrivalled by any philoſopher. And as it 
before appeared that Chriſtian morality ex- 
cels philoſophy in the extent to which it 
applies the two precepts which diſſuade from 
doing injuries and from conceiving wicked 
purpoſes; ſo it is now manifeſt that the 
ground on which our Lord began the work 
of renovating manners was taken deeper, 
and was therefore more likely to influence 
future conduct, than any mode which phi- 
loſophers adopted: it is evident alſo, that 
the argument on which he enforced re- 
formation of morals was more prevalent, 
becauſe more authoritative and more un- 
mixed with doubt, than any inducements 
which philoſophers could preſume to hold 
out as conſequences that ſhould moſt aſſuredly 
follow, upon amendment of life, 


Vor. II. Gg Forgive- 


450 


DISC. 
XIII. 


—— 
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Forgiveneſs of injuries upon the principle 
of regarding all men as children of the ſame 
God, and on the perſuaſion that it is a con- 
dition of our obtaining pardon from God; 
repentance for ſins paſt ; and the promiſe of 
pardon upon ſuch repentance ; theſe doc- 
trines, as they diſcriminate Chriſtianity from 
philoſophy, and exalt the one far above the 
other, ſo they could not be gathered from 


the writings of philoſophers, even though 


it had been clear that Chriſt was converſant 
with ſuch writings. But fo far is that cir- 
cumſtance from being clear, that no ſuppo- 
ſition can be more improbable, For in the 
firſt place, the obſcure condition in which 
be was born, would make it almoſt impoſſi- 
ble that he ſhould receive an education ſo 
totally different from that of other Jews in 
Paleſtine, as would have been the ſtudy of 
Greek philoſophy added to that of the 
Scriptures. In the next place, the paucity 
of manuſcripts was ſuch as to make it highly 
improbable that many, if indeed any ſuch, 
ſhould come into the hands of one circum- 

ſtanced 
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ſtanced as he was, in rank not high, in DIs c. 
poſſeſſions not affluent. Then again OS 
muſt be recollected, that the Jews in Pa- 
leſtine held the Gentiles in ſuch contempt, 
that the circulation of their writings through- 
out Judea would not have been allowed. 
On theſe ſeveral accounts we may reaſon- 
ably conclude, that the writings of the 
Greek philoſophers were totally unknown 
to Chriſt, and the very ſuppoſition that he 
might have ſtudied them muſt be abandoned 
as quite repugnant to probability, and al- 
moſt irreconcileable with poſſibility. 
And after all; however he might have 
gained information from the ſtudy of writ- 
ings ſacred or profane with reſpect to mo- 
rals, yet towards the invention of his para- 
bles, from neither could he have derived 
any other aſſiſtance than that he could have 


55 It were not only viſionary, but quite unneceſſary to 
conceive our Lord ſtudying the writings of Roman authors; 
becauſe their philoſophic maxims were copied from the 
ſchools of Greek philoſophy. Tully, who was the chief 
and beſt writer preceding the age of Chriſt, has nothing 


excellent which might not have been found in ſome of the 


Greek moraliſts, had their works come down to us entire. 


Was - found 


452 
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DISC. found in them merely the models for ſuch 


XIII. 


compoſitions; he could not thence have been 


furniſhed with ſubjects and ſentiments. The 
parables and allegories of the prophets and 
philoſophers are many of them very finely 


imagined ; but excepting the parable ſpoken 


by Nathan, there is nothing of the kind in 
all antiquity to be compared with the ſim- 
ple, yet affecting parables of the Prodigal 


Son, the Good Samaritan, the Rich Man 


and Lazarus, the Unmerciful Servant“. 
On the parables it is moreover to be ob- 

ſerved, that imagination and adaptation of 

the ſimilitude to the ſubject are not the only 


circumſtances belonging to them: many of 


them are prophetic: which when we conſi- 
der, we muſt aſk, what writings could com- 
municate to Chriſt the wiſdom of prophecy, 


s See Dr. PALEY's Evidences, p. 135. vol. ii. ed. iſt. 

« Neque hunc docendi morem uſurpare dedignatus eſt 

1% Salvator noſter; dubium, ſapientia et gravitate, an 
** ſuavitate, elegantia, et vapynz majore.” 

% De Sacra Poeſi Hebrzorum,” Præl. 10. 

Bp. LowTH, p. 126. edit. 3. 

We ſhall in vain ſearch the treaſures of ancient and 

modern learning for apologues equal in beauty to our 

Lord's parables.  Nezwcout, p. 89- 


either 
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either as it appears more obſcurely in his DISC. 
XIII, 
parables, or more directly in his open and A, 


unreſerved predictions? 'To the imparting 
of ſuch wiſdom no writings are adequate. 
If as a moraliſt, and a teacher by parables 
he could have received but /:/tle aid from 
the ſtudy of ſacred or profane authors, as 
a prophet he could derive from them abſo- 
lutely zo aſſiſtance whatever. Let us leave 
then the idea that his wiſdom might have 
been the reſult of application to writings, 
and let us ſee what can be done by ſuperior 
underſtanding. 
In the hiſtory of mankind are recorded 
different æras, when the powers of the hu- 
man mind have been diſplayed in a manner 
ſo ſignal, as to mark the periods, in which 
either ſome individual, or ſeveral contem- 
poraries of diſtinguiſhed abilities, enlight- 
ened the age which gave them exiſtence, 
Beams of genius, of invention, of know- 
ledge, of art, of ſcience, have ſuddenly 
burſt out amidſt the clouds of intellectual 


35 See Critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting,” 
by Abbe pu Bos, vol. ii. c. 13. refl. zd. 


Gg 3 darkneſs, 
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DISC. darkneſs, and have irradiated nations that 
XIII. s * 
A for centuries had been obſcured by a long 
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night of groſs ignorance. Reflection on 
this fact induces us to conceive, that the 
mind of man may be endowed with uncom- 
mon powers equal to the improvement of 
any and every ſyſtem of art or ſcience: 
and it muſt be allowed, that by the force of 
ſuperior underſtanding” Chriſt might have 
been enabled to teach his refined morals; as 
by creative imagination he might have in- 
yented thoſe parables which are not pro- 
phetic. But when we have made this con- 
ceſſion, it muſt on the other hand be granted, 
that with ſuch penetration and fancy he muſt 
have been a moſt extraordinary perſon in 
his intellectual faculties; for it is not in the 
uſual courſe of things, nor of 4 occur- 


But as it may not exceed the powers of the human 
mind, eſpecially with the aſſſtance of the Hebrew ſcrip- 
tures, to frame a rational ſyſtem of religion and morality, 
the very ſuperior excellence of what our Lord taught affords 
only a ſtrong preſumption, and not a deciſive proof, that 
he was an embaſſador of the Moſt High God. 

Archbiſhop Nzwcome's © Obſervations on our Lord's 

Conduct,“ ſect. 12. ch. 1. p. 59. edit. 1795. 


rence, 
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rence, to meet with inſtances of ſuch moral DI L 8 0. 


wiſdom as nn in his precepts, or of ſuch 
ingenious ** compoſition as is manifeſted in 
his parables. * 

Nor under this head are extended para- 
bles the only ſubjects that claim our atten- 
tion. We ſhould not omit thoſe ſhorter 
illuſtrations, by which our Lord's diſcourſes 
are made engaging, lively, and impreſhve. 

His Apoſtles, whoſe employment it would 
henceforth be to preach the Goſpel, he ani- 
mates to rely on Divine Providence for ſea- 
ſonable ſupply of food and raiment : “ Be- 
e hold the fowls of the air; for they ſow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
« into barns: yet your heavenly Father 
“ feedeth them,” * Conſider the lilies of 
„ the field, how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they ſpin: and yet I ſay unto 
“you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, 
* was not arrayed like one of theſe.” As 


cc 


9 Section 5. of chapter ii. in Archbiſhop Newcoms's 


* Obſervations” is particularly recommended to the 
reader's notice. 


” St, Matt. vi. 26—28, 29. 
Gg 4 a caution 


456 
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DISC. a caution to his diſciples againſt being de- 
— ceived by falſe teachers, he ſuggeſts to them, 


* Ye ſhall know them by their fruits: do 
* men gather grapes of thorns? or figs of 
te thiſtles? Even ſo every good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
&« bringeth forth evil fruit“. The diſtinc- 
tion between one, who ſhould hear his 
doctrine to the ſalutary purpoſes of faith 
and amendment, and another on whom his 
exhortations would produce no ſuch per- 
manent effect, is marked by likening the 
former * unto a wiſe man, who built his 
* houſe upon a rock ;” the latter, © unto a 


“ fooliſh man, who built his houſe upon 


„ the ſand®,” That the. Jews had re- 


ſorted to John the Baptiſt in full perſuaſion 


and acknowledgement of his prophetic cha- 


racter, is intimated by theſe queſtions; 


„What went ye out into the wilderneſs to 
e ſee? a reed ſhaken with the wind? But 
% what went ye out for to ſee? a man 
* clothed in ſoft raiment*?” That acts of 


9 St. Matt. vii. 16,179. 93 Ibid, vii. 24—26. 
94 Ibid, xi. 7, 8. 8 = 


mercy 
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mercy and compaſſion on all days and ſea- DI1sc, 


ſons may lawfully be exerciſed towards 
mankind, js to be inferred from theſe words: 
* What man ſhall there be among you, that 
“ ſhall have one ſheep, and if it fall into a 
* pit on the Sabbath-day, will he not lay 
&« hold on it, and lift it out“? That the 
paternal love of God towards ſinful man, 
moved him to reclaim from wickedneſs thoſe 
that were gradually withdrawing themſelves 
to a wider diſtance from Divine favour, we 
may hence infer; ** If a man have an hun- 
« dred ſheep, and one of them be gone 
« aſtray, doth he not leave the ninety and 
e nine, and goeth into the mountain, and 
«* ſeeketh that which is gone aſtray **?" 
The ſemblance of holineſs, which the Scribes 
and Phariſees oſtentatiouſly aſſumed, whilſt 
their hearts little correfponded with their 
external profeſſion, made them“ like unto 
« whited ſepulchres, which indeed appear 
4 beautiful outward, but are within full of 
* dead men's bones, and of all unclean- 


0 St. Matt, xii, 11. bid. xviii. 12. 
| « neſs.” 
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97 37 


DISC. “ neſs”.” Anxious ſolicitude and tender 
\ _ affection cannot be expreſſed in ſtronger 
terms than in this pathetic exclamation : 
« O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that killeſt 
„ the prophets, and ſtoneſt them which are 
& ſent unto thee, how often would I have 
« gathered thy children together, even as 
“ a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
« wings, and ye would not **!” The ap- 
proaching end of Jeruſalem might be col- 
lected from certain ſigns, as the annual 
change of the ſeaſon from the appearance of 
a tree: © Learn the parable of the fig-tree: 
« when its branch is yet tender, and put- 
e teth forth leaves, ye know that ſummer 
« js nigh”.” Perſeverance is inculcated in 
this ſhort aphoriſm: No man having put 
© his hand to the plough, and looking 
ce back, is fit for the kingdom of God.“ 
The diſproportion of preachers, compared 
with the number of hearers, is expreſſed 
by © the harveſt truly is great, but the la- 
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149 97 St. Matt. xxiii. 27 9 Tbid, xxiii. 37. 
a j 99 Ibid, xxiv. 32. 10 St. Luke, ix. 62. 
1 « hourers 
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101 93 


1 bourers are fer A pure heart is to DE C. 
our moral conduct, what perfect ſight is to 
our natural frame. The one prompts to 
virtuous actions; the other guides our ſteps 
in proper directions. This truth is con- 
veyed in a manner peculiarly beautiful: 
« The light of the body is the eye: there- 
e fore when thine eye is ſingle, thy whole 
* body alſo is full of light : but when thine 
« eye is evil, thy body alſo is full of dark- 
«© neſs. Take heed, therefore, that the 
te light which is in thee be not darkneſs . 
Expoſed as they would be to violent perſe- 
cution, the diſciples, before they embraced 
the Goſpel, were required to conſider the 
degree of fortitude with which they could 
encounter dangers and difhcultres. They 
were in this, as in common concerns of life, 
to act with due deliberation and forecaſt : 
« Which of you intending to build a tower, 
“ ſitteth not down. firſt, and counteth the 
* coſt, whether he have ſuffcient to finiſh 
* it?” © Or what king going to make 


4e: St. Luke, x 2. 40> Ibid. xi. 34, 35- 
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DISC. © war againſt another king, ſitteth not down 


. * firſt, and conſulteth whether he be able 


« with ten thouſand to meet him that 
« cometh againſt him with twenty thou- 
% fand.. Chriſtianity is planted under 
Divine appointment, to the intent that all 
ſhould produce fruits of virtue and holineſs, 
To repreſent this purpoſe and effect of his 
religion, the expreſſion of our Lord is, «© I 
« am the true vine, and my Father 1s the 
“ huſbandman .“ In the exerciſe and 
eſtabliſhing of real ſanctity, there is a ſpi- 
ritual union of deſign and co-operation, 
originating in God, promoted by Chriſt, 
and influencing the hearts of all thoſe who 
are devoted to the cauſe of Chriſtian faith 
and Chriſtian morals. This perfect concur- 
rence of will and endeavour, our Lord inti- 
mates by ſaying of himſelf and his diſciples, 
« Tam the vine; ye are the branches 
Not the Jews only, but the whole race of 
mankind, were objects of Chriſt's compaſ- 


"93 St. Luke, xiv. 23931. 104 St. John, xv. 1. 
yos Ibid. XV. 5 


ſion, 
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ſion, and were to receive benefits from DI 80. 
his death and paſſion. His concern for the Ly 
ſalvation of all men he deſcribes, when he 

aſſerts of himſelf, * I am the good ſhep- 

« herd; the good ſhepherd giveth his life 

& for the ſheep.” © Other ſheep I have, 

« which are not of this fold : them alſo I 

« muſt bring, and they ſhall hear my voice; 

% and there ſhall be one fold, and one 

« ſhepherd 7.” 

On a review of theſe and other ſimilar 
illuſtrations, which were not ſtudied and 
occaſional, but unpremeditated and fre- 
quent; apart from all religious conſidera- 
tions, taſte and genius would demand it of 
any reader to confeſs honeſtly, that ſuch 
inſtances of fertile invention and pertinent 
application“, ſo interwoven in familiar 

converſation 


10 See Dr. Macxnicar's Eſſay VII. ſect. 1. para- 
graph 5. On the Mediation of Chriſt;“ in his“ New 
% Tranſlation,“ vol. ii. p. 442. edit. with original text. 

197 St. John, x. 11—16. 

1 The illuſtrations of our Lord are ſingularly proper, 
not only as they illumine the immediate ſubject, but be- 
cauſe in general they are borrowed from circumſtances with 

which 
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DISC, converſation as -to make a principal and 


conſiderable part of it, muſt have proceeded 


from talents very ſeldom imparted to man. 


But if it be evident that he was ſo extra- 
ordinary in mental endowments, one conſe- 
quence of great weight indiſputably follows, 


which the Jews were converſant. © Pracipua erat omni- 
7 bus occupatio in colendis terris et curando pecore; agri- 
colarum et paſtorum ferme natio erat.” *«* Itaque non 
% mirum eſt fi Hebrzi ſcriptores multi ſunt in deducendis 
«© metaphoris ex his potiſſimum artibus, in quibus fere 
nutriti et educati ſunt; fi quæ animis oculiſque eorum 
*© maxime obverſarentur, ea derivarent in poeſin.” Bp, 
Lowrn's Przl. 7. Change but the terms, and the words 
are applicable to the illuſtrations of our Lord, and the au- 
dience which heard them. The diſcourſes, ſayings, and 
% parables, even ſo late as in the Goſpels, are ſuited to 
* ſuch a people, and abound with alluſions to huſbandry, / 
% and to the objects with which men are moſt acquainted 


« in a country life.“ See Dr, JoxTiN's Serm. IX. vol. v. 


p. 185, 186. ed. 1772. Concerning theſe, and other 
4 Beauties which occur in our Lord's Diſcourſes,” ſee 
part i. ch. ii. ſect. 5. of Archbiſhop Newcome's © Ob- 
«« ſervations on our Lord's Condut;” in which work, 
whoever contemplates the character of our Lord, will be 
reminded of CicERO's words; “ Qudd fi 1ysam Ho- 
„ NESTATEM undique perfectam et abſolutam, rem unam 
« præclariſſimam omnium maximè que laudandum, ENI- 
«© TUS VIDERENT, quonam gaudio complerentur!“ 
Cic. de Fin. 5, 24. copied from PLaro's Phzdrus. 


it 
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it is this; a perſon of underſtanding ſo very D1s c. 
ſuperior to the generality of men, would, _ 
never have expoſed himſelf to perſecution 
and death among his own countrymen, un- 
leſs for the purpoſe of accompliſhing ſome 
great end that ſhould be adequate to the loſs 
of every earthly comfort, and even of life 
itſelf. It could not be reconciled even with 
common prudence, much leſs with uncom- 
mon abilities, to ſuppoſe that Chriſt would 
endure the bittereſt ſufferings for no other 
object than a popularity which could have 
been but of ſhort continuance, and which 
infallibly muſt have been forfeited imme- 
diately after his death, had his pretenſions 
been unfounded, and his predictions not 
true. To have thus acted, would not have 
been the conduct of a mind guided by the 
plaineſt ſenſe : ſurely then it could not have 
been the caſe with Chriſt, who is acknow- 
ledged to have been enlightened with ſupe- 
rior wiſdom, He, who was the * brighteſt 
ornament of philoſophy, was zealous in a 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


DISC, cauſe which he deemed of more importance 


than any concern in this world ; namely, 


the introducing of good morals ; and to this 


work he devoted his Efe. It is but fair then 
to allow, that Chriſt alſo muſt have had in 
view ſome cauſe, in which he was zealous, 
and which he thought more important than 
life, ſince to it he reſigned himſelf as a vo- 
luntary ſacrifice. If the one, as is never 
diſputed, died in teſtimony of morality, in 
candour it ſhould be indiſputable that the 
other alſo died in teſtimony of revealed 
truth. If credit for ſincerity be given the 
one, by parity of reaſon the ſame credit 
cannot be withholden from the other. The 
word of Chriſt then muſt be true: and that 
word declares © He came to give his life a 
„ ranſom ''* for many ;” and © that the 
% world“ through him might be ſaved.” 


All however that has been ſaid on the ca · 


pacity with which Chriſt might have been 
gifted as a mere man, can be applicable to 
him only as a teacher by moral precepts and 


210 St. Matt. xx. 28. mn St. John, iii. 17. 


9 parables 
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parables not prophetic; it cannot apply to DESC: 


him when he prophefics either by parables, Lu 


or by more direct predictions. No force of 
underſtanding, in mere man not endued 
with Divine preſcience, can ſo penetrate 
futurity, as to mark out diſtinctly, clearly, 
and circumſtantially, events, which at the 
time when the prophet is foretelling them 
do not appear likely to happen. But thug 
diſtinctly, clearly, and circumſtantially did 
Chriſt mark out events not probable to hu- 
man conjecture; vis. his own crucifixion, 
and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. We muſt 
therefore aſcribe that fore-knowledge to a 
higher cauſe than human underſtanding ; 
even to Divine communication“; ſince 
that confeſſedly is the ſole cauſe competent 
to ſuch an effect, and the only ſource from 
which revelation of tranſactions inſcrutable 
by human ſagacity can poſlibly be derived. 
Chriſt then was enlightened by Divine in- 
ſpiration. 

Now, though to us who have ſeen the 
accompliſhment of his prophecies, inſpirds 


u See NEwCOuE's “ Obſervations,” p. 289. ed. 1795. 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


DISC. tion does of itſelf afford a moſt convincing 


proof that Chriſt was ſent from God; yet 
the argument thence ariſing is irrefragably 
ſtrengthened by the additional conſideration 
of his miracles. Miracles, wrought for ſa- 
lutary purpoſes, entitle the worker of them 
to our confidence in his veracity. For, be- 
neficial miracles cannot be worked without 
Divine co-operation“: and a holy God 
cannot co-operate in the effecting of mira- 
cles, to atteſt aſſertions not true. But 
the Scriptures declare, that for the relief of 
the diſtreſſed, and in confirmation of his 


veracity, Chriſt continually "'* performed 


113 « Tt is not conſiſtent with God's wiſdom or good- 
© neſs, to be himſelf the inſtrument of confirming any 
4 falſe pretences to Divine authority and inſpiration.” 
See Vindication of the Chriſtian Religion,” by Sa- 
MUEL CHANDLER, edit. 1725. p. 38. 64. 97. 

114 The miracles wrought by the prophet ſhew that he 


<< js ſent from God: but God is a God of truth; and 


ve therefore the words ſpoken by his meſſenger, as ſuch, 
« muſt be true,” Nxzwcome's “ Obſervations,” edit. 
1795+ P. 318. : 

2 Add to this, that they (i. e. the miracles) were 
© as extraordinary for number, as they were in their ow 
= nature; and therefore manifeſted an abiding power it 
« him that did them“ S. CHanDLER, p. 131. 


aſtoniſhing 
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aſtoniſhing miracles; and they affirm him D1s c. 
to have been © approved of God, in the XII. a 
« wonders, and ſigns, which God did by 
«© him“, and by which it was manifeſt 
that © God was with him“.“ When 
therefore Chriſt in expreſs terms tells us, 
that © he came to give his life a ranſom for 
* many,” and © that the world through 
& him might be ſaved,” we know from the 
nature of the Divine attributes that he ſpake 
truth: for had he not ſpoken truth, he had 
not been enabled to work the miracles which 
he evidently did perform. 
But if inſpiration and miracles evince the 
truth of Chriſt as to the object of his miſ- 
ny ſion, he muſt be true in all other reſpects ; 
for Divine confirmation, like the power of 
ſuſpending the laws of nature, could be 
given to no one, who would ſpeak contrary 


to truth in any inſtance whatever. True 
then is Chriſt when concerning himſelf he 


#16 Ads, ii. 22. 27 Acta, x. 38. 

13 Cum divinz juſtitiz ac ſapientiæ adverſetur, tam 
excellenti modo eum ornare, qui falſum in re tanta com- 
miĩſiſſet. Gzorius de Ver, Rel, Chriſt. 2. 7. 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


DISC. aſſerts, that © He had glory with the Fa- 


XIII. 


„ ther, before the world was ;“ that 


120 99 
. 


« He came down from Heaven ***;” and 
that © all power was given him in heaven 
“ and in earth 

That he made theſe declarations, we are 
aſſured by the ſame witneſſes who heard his 
prophecies, and ſaw '** his miracles. That 
their teſtimony is to be received we have no 


"9 St. John, xvii. 5. 120 St. John, ili. 13. 

221 St. Matt. xxviii. 18. 

1 No one propoſition in nature is more evidently 
tc true than this; that there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus 
% Chriſt, who lived and died in Judea; and if we allow 
« this, we muſt farther acknowledge, that he led an 
« excellent life, and taught admirable leſſons of morality ; 
„% and then we muſt alſo be forced to believe one ſtep far- 
4% ther, wiz. that he did many wonderful works in con- 
40 fir mation of them; becauſe we have no other evidence 
« for the truth of one than of the other.” S. CHAN DTER, 
P- 51. If we ſtill proceed in the argument, we muſt 
admit, that our Lord made concerning himſelf thoſe 
declarations which are aſcribed to him: for we have the 
ſame evidence to prove that he made thoſe declarations, 
as to prove that he wrought miracles, and that he lived 
in Judea, But the evidence in proof of all theſe points 
is ſo forcible and valid, that it is “ the ſtrongeſt evidence 
1 for the truth of facts that ever was, or can be given to 
« the world,” S. CHANDLER, p. 51, 


doubt, 
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doubt, becauſe there could have exiſted no DIS e. 
one inducement poſſible or conceivable for, , 


them to affirm theſe facts, if falſe ; whereas 
there were many and weighty conſider- 
ations, which might have influenced them 
either to deny or conceal the facts, though 
true. The witneſſes then we believe credi- 
ble ; we admit therefore their record of our 
Lord's declarations; and on the ground of 
his own words by them recorded, we wor- 
ſhip the Lord Jeſus Chriſt to the glory of 
God“ the Father, who ordained the diſ- 
penſation of which Chriſt is the dignified 
and Divine Conductor; a diſpenſation of 
mercy and benevolence in God the Author, 
and in our Lord the Finiſher of our ſalva- 
tion. 

From the remarks which have been of- 
fered to you, on the Preaching of Chriſt ; - 
from the enquiries which have been made 
concerning the ſource of his wiſdom ; and 
from the conſequences which ariſe in the 


122 See Bp. SyeRLOCK's vol. iv. Diſcourſe I. part iv. 
p.66—69, edit. 1764. 


Hh 3 inveſti- 
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DISC. inveſtigation of that ſubject; reſult theſe 


=. concluſions. 


1. As a moral inſtructor, Chriſt diſplayed 
a mind endued with very extraordinary and 
ſuper-eminent powers. 

2. As a prophet, he diſcovered the clear. 
eſt indications of preſcience far exceeding 
all human foreſight. | 

3. As a worker of miracles, he gave 
ocular demonſtration of his poſleſſing Di- 
vine energy. 

I we conſider him in the firſt of theſe 
qualities; then, to imagine he would ex- 
poſe himſelf to a moſt painful death, for 
| the ſake of eſtabliſhing an opinion not only 
untrue, but which in its falſchood muſt be 
liable to detection within the ſpace of three 
days, is in the higheſt degree improbable, 
5 according to all the knowledge we have of 
common prudence in human action. 

But if we regard him with a view to his 
other properties ; then, to ſuppoſe he ſhould 
claim to himſelf Divine honour without juſt 
pretenſions, and yet at the ſame time be 
ſignally marked out by the ALMIGHTY as 

a prophet 
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a prophet and a worker of beneficial mira- D1s c. 
cles, is zmpoſſible, according to whatever N — 
ideas we can form of God's attributes either 
from natural or revealed religion. 

It remains, therefore, that we acknow- 
ledge and receive CHRIST, under the ex- 
alted characters, which upon the authority 
of his own works and words the Scriptures 
aſſign him. As ſuch, we do acknowledge 
and receive him. And remembering conti- 
nually, that in the humiliation with which 
he left the glory of his Father and became 
man; in the wiſdom with which he taught; 
in the miracles which he performed; in all 
the perſecutions he experienced and the 

agonies he endured; in his death on the 
| croſs; in his marvellous reſurrection; in his 
glorious aſcenſion; in his effuſion of ſpi- 
f ritual gifts; remembering that in all theſe 
ſtupendous circumſtances, CHRIST was ac- 
tuated by love for the human race and regard 
for the honour of Gop; was zealous that 
man ſhould be more happy and God more 
glorified ; by admiration of wiſdom, bene- 
volence, and goodneſs ; by the ties of grati- 
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On the Preaching of our Lord. 


DISC. ude; by the duties of reverence ; by the 


obligations of poſitive command ; by the 
proſpect of forming more virtuous habits in 
this life; by the hopes of attaining rational 
and ſpiritual happineſs in a future ſtate ; 
impelled by all theſe motives we obey and 
worſhip CHRIST, as the SON of Gop, the 
Redeemer of man, the Saviour of the world, 
the LoxD of all. 

To Him, with the FATHER, and the 
HoLy SPIRIT, by us who in obedience to 
our LorD's command were baptized in 
their name and dedicated to their ſervice, be 
aſcribed all praiſe and glory, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, now and ever! Amen, 


E 


DISCOURSE XIV. 


On the DuTY and ADVANTAGES of 
promoting the GLORY of Gon. 


1 CORINTHIANS, x. 31. 


Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or what- 
ſoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 


HE buſineſs of this diſcourſe ſhall be, DIS c. 

firſt to prove that the actions of Rn 
may tend to the glory of their Creator: ſe- 
condly, to ſhew by what actions we may 
promote that glory : and thirdly, to ſuggeſt 
ſome conſiderations, which may induce us 
to obſerve this duty. 
So long as our faculties continue what 
they are, we can but argue according to 
human apprehenſions. If thoſe apprehen- 


ſions are as correct as our nature will ad- 
mit, 
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DISC.mit, and the concluſions drawn from them 


XIV. 
— 


are as juſt as our underſtanding can poſſibly 
deduce, we have then ſure grounds on which 
to form our opinions; indeed the very 
grounds on which Providence deſigned we 
ſhould'eſtabliſh rules for our conduct, ante- 
cedently to revelation. 


Now, according to the ſentiments of the 
wiſeſt men in every age, it is univerſally 
allowed, that of the various powers com- 
municated to the ſeveral works of creation 
within the extent of our knowledge, reaſon 
is the moſt excellent. From that portion 
of reaſon with which man is gifted, he de- 
rives many bleſſings, which no other ſpecies 
of living creatures inhabiting this world is 
either fitted to procure, or capable of enjoy- 
ing. For, by the exerciſe of reaſon *, he 


* Solum eſt enim ex tot animantium generibus atque 
naturis, particeps rationis et cogitationis z cum eætera ſint 
omnia expertia. Quid eſt autem, non dicam in homine, 
ſed in omni ccelo atque terra, ratione divinius ? 

2 | Cic, de Leg. i. 7. 

> See the Antigone of Sophocles, V. 332. Brunck's Ed. 

and Mr. Harris's Eulogy on Art, applied by Mr. Burgeſs 
in illuſtration of the Greek Chorus. 


Buxczss “ On the Study of Antiquities,” Ed. 2, p. 119 · 
not 
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not only converts the fruits of the earth to p18 c. 


his ſuſtenance; he not only ſatisfies his 
hunger with feeding on the cattle of the 
field, the fowl of the air, and the fiſh of the 
ſea ; he not only ſubdues to his own pur- 
poles the ſtrongeſt, the ſwifteſt, the moſt 
ſagacious animals; but he alſo forms ſo- 
ciety, invents arts, inſtitutes order, eſta- 
bliihes laws. and collects the fundamental 
truths and leading duties of religion. Hence 
man appears to have dominion over the 
land and waters; to be on this globe the 
chief work and head of God's creation ; and 
more than all other beings, within the com- 
paſs of our obſervation, to reſemble in his 
mental faculties that almighty and omniſci- 
ent Maker, after whoſe image in his rational 
and ſpiritual powers he is wonderfully 
formed. 

A: reaſon 1s thus ſuperlatively excellent, 
it is the glory of man. And as it is the glory of 
man, to have endued him with it is, according 
toourconceptions, one ſource of glory to God: 
for every quality admirable in the effect brings 
honour on the cauſe which produced it, ſo 
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ans C. far as the effect is indebted to the cauſe for its 
"=P perfection. Thus, the inſtrument, that by a 


{kilful arrangement of parts completely an- 
{wers the purpoſe for which it was deſigned, 
does credit to the artiſt who madeit. The ſon, 
whobyhis knowledge and prudencegives evi- 
dent proofs that he hath been well educated, 
occaſions men to commend his parents, who 
trained him up in a courſe of learning and 
wiſdom. Now as for the degree in which 
man ſtands indebted to God for his chief 
excellence, it is great indeed; for he could 
not in any manner have poſſeſſed that rea- 
ſon which is his ornament, unleſs God had 
imparted it to him. Therefore great glory 
muſt be given to God, for that which con- 
ſtitutes man's glory: and every act, by 
which man conſults the true dignity of his 
own nature, redounds ultimately to the 
praiſe of Him who endued him with the 
faculty whence his true dignity ariſes. 

It appears then, that all acts, which dig- 
nify man as a rational being, may be re- 
garded as tending to promote the glory of 
God: but thoſe acts more immediately pro- 

duce 
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duce this effect, which have the glory of DISC. 
God intentionally and profeſſedly as the im- — * 
mediate object for which they are under- 

taken. Such, for inſtance, are, all national 
inſlitutions, domeſtic uſages, and prevailing ' 
cuſtoms, which originate in a deſign of 
maintaining amongſt mankind a general 

ſenſe, that the world was made and is go- 

verned by God, and that on his mercy we 
depend for our life, and for every bleſſing 

which life can afford. 

Of ſuch national inſtitutions, public wor- 
ſhip comes firſt to be conſidered. On this 
ſubject, the heart of every thinking man 
muſt dilate with pious fervour, and be filled 
with the grandeſt ideas, when he conceives 
the nations of the earth united in adoring 
their univerſal Father ! Millions of beings, 
endued with intellect, and ſenſible of the 
goodneſs exerciſed towards them by Divine 
Benevolence, join with one conſent, and in 
a manner with one voice, in praiſing Him 
who is their Maker and Supporter, for the 
wonders He doeth towards the children of 
men! On ſuch a ſpectacle, immortal ſpirits 

muſt 
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muſt look down with admiration ; on ſuck 
an occaſion the Lord of creation muſt pecu- 
larly rejoice in his works! The beſt ſervice 
humbly offered to Him from the nobleſt 
faculties communicated by Him, cannot be 
otherwiſe than acceptable to a God moſt 
perfect in every moral attribute. Moral 
virtues as they really are the ſame in kind, 
though different in degree, both in man 
and God, ſo they muſt of neceſſity appear 
the ſame both to man and God. Gratitude 
is a duty of moral obligation ſo confeſſedly 
incumbent on man, that where it is want- 
ing, he who fails in it is deſpiſed *; but 
where it 1s demonſtrated, though by cir- 
cumſtances of return in themſelves trifling, 
yet he who ſhews it is commendable, and 


3 Jam verd virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt ; neque 
ullo alio ingenio præterea. Cic. de Leg. i. 8. 
The moral perſections of all rational minds are in kind 
the ſame, however vaſtly they differ in degree. 
Bp. SugaLOck, V. ii. Diſc. 13. p. 318. Ed. 1764. 
* Quz autem natio non comitatem, non benignitatem, 
non gratum animum, et beneficii memorem diligit? quz 
ſoperbos, quæ maleficos, quæ crudeles, quz ingratos non 
aſpernatur, non odit ? Ec. de Leg. i. 11. 
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the act itſelf is agreeable to the Benefactor p ISC. 
who receives it. The Benefactor approves LR. 
of it, not at all conſidering the means by 
which gratitude is teſtified, but on account 
of the principle whence it ariſes. Thus it 
is with man, who is a moral agent; and 
thus it is ſeen by God who made man 
ſuch an agent, and who is himſelf the moral 
Governor of the univerſe. | 
Were man ſo competent to the ſupply of 
his wants that he could diſpenſe with all 
aſſiſtance from his fellow-creatures, then as 
a ſolitary being he might be required to offer 
only ſolitary prayer. But as his nature is 
ſo conſtituted, that from the moment of his 
birth to the hour of his death he depends on 
others for help, in return for the enjoyment 
of ſocial bleſſings, he is bound to join in 
acts of ſocial religion. Has the infancy of 
any man been tenderly nurtured, and his 
youth direQed to induſtrious employment 
by his parents? Is his labour encouraged 
by maſters? Are his poſſeſſions ſecured and 
perſon defended by laws? The bleſſings he 
experiences are derived from ſociety, and 
are 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


DISC. are imparted even to the loweſt order in 


every civil community well regulated. In 
addition to theſe bleſſings, which he enjoys 
in common with other members of the 
ſame ſociety, is any one either inftructed in 
knowledge, or ſkilled in arts, and thence 


- furniſhed with means to procure not only 


the neceſſaries, but alſo the conveniences of 
like? Theſe advantages he owes to the ef- 
fect of ſocial inſtitutions, and to the ope- 
ration of ſocial wants. Are any enriched 
with affluence, exalted in rank, and diſtin- 
guiſhed with appellations of dignity ? It is 
thus ſociety encourages exertions for public 
good, and provides for the ſupport of public 
order. Is the nation we inhabit favoured 
by Heaven as the ſeat of general plenty, 
freedom, juſtice, protection, happineſs? As 
members'of the nation we partake of the na- 
tional felicity. Though of the bleſſings thus 
mentioned, ſome are appropriated to particular 
ranks, yet many, and thoſethe moſt ſubſtantial, 
are communicated to all orders of men among 
us. Therefore on men of all deſcriptions, as 
they are rational beings made capable of gra- 

titude, 


of promoting the Glory of God. 


titude, it is a duty incumbent that by public DISC, 
thankſgiving they ſhould ſhew their ſenſe of TA 


obligation to Almighty God, for public 
mercies already enjoyed; and by ſocial ſup- 
plications ſhould pray for a continuance of 
thoſe divine favours, which can be received 
and experienced only in ſocial union. 
Whatever conſiſts of various component 
parts, muſt neceſlarily partake of the qua- 
lities inherent in thoſe parts. The ſtream, 
that is formed by a conflux of many waters, 
is pure as the rivulets which flow into it 
are pure. The natural body, which is 
formed of divers members and organs, will 
be healthy in proportion as its members are 
ſound, and as its organs duly perform their 
functions. In like manner, religious aſſem- 
blies, as they are aggregate bodies compoſed 
of families united, ſo they will diſcharge 
the duties of public worſhip more atten- 
tively and devoutly, as the ſeveral families 
come more prepared and impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of piety, through the habitual obſerv- 
ance of domeſtic worſhip. Hence then 
domeſtic worſhip, as it conduces to the 
Vor. II. Li better 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


DISC. better performance of public prayer, pro- 


XIV 


wy Motes the glory of God. Nor is this the 


only inſtance in which domeſtic worſhip 
has ſo good a tendency. Domeſtic worſhip 
avails much towards conciliating harmony, 
preſerving regularity, and - enſuring right 
conduct, in the reſpective members of every 
family in which it is practiſed. So far then 


as it leads to theſe happy conſequences, it 


conduces to make us live as becomes beings 
whom God- hath bleſſed with reaſon, and 
who are bound to thank Him on account 
not only of public, but alfo of domeſtis 
mercies, For are health, competency, 
cheerfulneſs, inſtruction, and mutual eſteem, 
found in our families? Thoſe, who together 
ſhare theſe advantages, together ſhould mag- 
nify the name of Him, from whom theſe 
and all bleſſings originally proceed. The 
neceſſity of this duty is founded on common 
gratitude ; and the utility of difcharging i 
is obvious to the ſlighteſt reflection. 

As public aſſemblies are compoſed of fa- 


milies, ſo families conſiſt of individuals: 


and the offices of domeſtic worſhip will 
more 


of promoting the Glory of God. 


more properly be performed, if the indi- DISC. 
XIV. 
viduals in each houſe are habituated to pri- 


vate devotion. Thus then prayer in ſecret 
alſo tends to the gloty of God, ſince it is 
ſubſervient to thoſe acts which are deſigned 
openly to exalt his holy name. And in its 
influence on our moral cdnduct, private 
prayer is more powerful than either do- 
meſtic or public worſhip, For, as in retire- 
ment from all objects that engage the at- 
tention of the ſenſes, the ſoul is left free to 
carry on more imtnediate intercourſe with 
the Father of ſpirits; and as it may without 
reſtraint, though with all humility, there 
diſcloſe its inmoſt thoughts, and pour forth 
its ſupplications for help in the time of 
need; ſo the impreſſions made by frequent 
repetitions of theſe exerciſes, operate more 
ſtrongly on the mind, than any effects re- 
ſulting from other modes of worſhip; on 
the one hand checking our paſſions, on the 
other enforcing conformity to that reaſon, 
which when duly obeyed, redounds to the 
glory of God by whom it was beſtowed, 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


There are forms in common uſe, which 
as they are conducive towards maintaining 
a ſenſe of Divine Providence, ſo the obſerr- 
ance of them is to the glory of God. Such, 
for inſtance, is the cuſtom of begging, in a 
few words, a benediQion * on our food, and 
of returning thanks for the ſuſtenance af- 
forded us; a cuſtom fo agreeable with rea- 
ſon, that even in ages antecedent to civiliza- 
tion of manners, the heathens at their feaſts 
performed a ceremony expreſſive of reli- 
gious gratitude. Be it ſo, that on theſe 


$ Or. yer rug pe. UNO rot avabanla; tis Toy Epavos. nuEarcy 
raldve vH En por arννον,i0)a¹ iw; ay wx apr E TH 
TY; Xapm2; TETMWNNXOTI | 

« When Chriſt bleſſed the loaves, he looked up to 
% heaven and prayed, teaching us to taſte of nothing on 
« our table till we have firſt of all given thanks to the 
„ Author of all fruits.” CHRTSsOS T. vol. vii. p. 691, C. 

s Czterum ſargentes de mensa, de poſtremo potu liba- 
bant diis in gratiarum actionem, fundentes vini meri pau- 
lulum in menſam, vel in focum ardentem, qui hujus ſacri 
causa aderat. | 

Nam ſemper et in omnibus, memoria numinis ob ani- 
mum eſt habenda, En, antiquam pietatem gentium, non 
Judzorum : non capiebant cibum, niſi ante libaſſent diis, 
Dammii Lexcion V. Trude. 

occaſions, 
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occaſions, as in other familiar uſages, there p18 C. 
too often prevails a careleſs indifference ; . 
ſtill, however, the practice, though inatten- 

tively followed, is in itſelf laudable and in 

its conſequences ſalutary. For, he who ha- 
bituates himſelf to this duty, profeſſes to the 

world that he lives not in a ſtate of inſenſi- 

bility to the God that ſupports him; and 

he induces mankind to place confidence in 

him, ſince he gives them a pledge that he 

is actuated by conſiderations of a higher 
nature, than regard merely to ſecondary 

and human cauſes. 


Thus then the glory of God is more 
particularly promoted by all acts of reli» 
gious ſervice, whether public or private, 
ſocial or retired. 

Let us now conſider the motives that 
ſhould impel us to a conſcientious diſcharge 
of ſacred duties, by which Gad —_ be 
magnified. 

Of all the Beings, which inhabit this earth, 
man only * is made capable of acknowledg- 

7 Iraque ex tot generibus nullum eſt animal præter ho- 


minem, quod habeat notitiam aliquam Dei. 
Cic, de Leg. i. 8. 


113 ing 


486 On the Duty and Advantages 


D + ing the exiſtence of God, and of expreſſing 


| » gratitude for the goodneſs of his Creator. 
| Wherefore is man thus diſtinguiſhed from 
l brute animals? wherefore hath he under- 
[ Randing to diſcern, ſenſe to eſtimate, and 
| language to recqunt the bleſſings that are 
1 poured on him by a God viſible in his 
| works, though in other reſpects inviſible? 
l Every act of that ſupreme intelligence, 
which reſides in God, muſt neceſſarily be 
f towards ſome intentional end. As the ex- 
| ternal ſenſes and ſeveral members of the 
body are deſigned for the reſpective uſes, to 
[ which by inſtinct we apply them, ſo the 
internal capacities and diſpoſitions of the 
mind are aſſuredly imparted for the pur- 
poſes, to which they have been employed 
by the generality of civilized men in all ages 
and nations. God worketh not in. vain, 
If He hath fitted us with ability to be reli- 
gious, indiſputably it is his will that we 
ſhould ſhew our reverence for Him, offer 
Him prayer, and render Him thanks; 
ſince theſe are the ſervices naturally reſult- 
ing from the powers with which we are en» 


dued, 
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dued. He then who neglects to expreſs DIS c. 
his veneration, make his ſupplications, 0 
declare his ſenſe of obligation to his Maker 
and Preſerver, preſumptuouſly refuſes com- 
pliance with the Divine will, a will mani- 
feſted in the very conſtitution of the human 
mind. Whether ſuch reſiſtance to the de- 
ſign of our Creator can upon any principle 
of moral obligation be deemed a trivial of- 
fence, will be matter of doubt to thoſe only, 
who know nothing of God's beneficence, 
of Man's dependence, of the reciprocal re- 
turn which is univerſally expected from him 
who receives, to him who has conferred in- 
valuable bleſſings. | 
But leaving arguments deduced from rea- 
ſon, let us come to points of utility ariſing 
from the punctual diſchargeofreligious duties. 
To our country, the preſerving of Faith 
in God by devotional acts is highly benefi- 
cial, as it both lays and ſecures the deepeſt 
foundation for public virtue. To our families, 
it is of moſt happy conſequence, as it trains 
up children in temperance, affection, and 
rectitude; and influences domeſtics to behave 
114 with 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


P18 C. with induſtry, civility, and honeſty. On 


ourſelves it operates with ſalutary force, as 
it ſtrengthens our reſolutions to conduct our- 
ſelves in all caſes as becomes the ſons of 
God. Take the reverſe, and mark the ef- 
fects which proceed from diſregard to reli- 
gious duties. Where Religion is neglected, 
principles of morality become gradually 
looſe, and at length give way to univerſal 
profligacy . General corruption of morals 
has a natural tendency to create contempt of 
laws; and thence flow diſorderly interrup- 
tions of the public peace, and inſecurity 
both to perſon and property. An irreli- 
gious magiſtrate will have diſſolute ſub- 
Jets?: an irreligious parent muſt not be 
ſurpriſed that his children prove diſobedient, 
unkind, and vicious: an irreligious maſter 


* Forgetfulneſs or denial of God, his providence, and 
judgments to come, undermines all ſteady foundations of 
probity and fidelity, by which aby nation muſt ſtand ; 
rendering without force and abſolutely null, all the laws, 
that can be made by your's, or any other human authority. 

Bp. Hooyer's Sixth Sermon, p. 664. 


9 Multitudinem, quz ſemper ferms regenti ſimilis eſt, 
Liv. v. 28. 


18 
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is taking the moſt effectual method to ruin DI 9. 


the qualities that are of the higheſt value, * 
when found in domeſtics. Say then; do 
not love for our country, love for our fa- 
milies, and ſelf- regard, combine in recom- 
mending to us, (as we value our nation, 
our kindred, ourſelves,) a due attention to 
religion? And ſhall we be ſo dead either to 
public ſpirit, or to parental feelings, or to 
common concern for our own intereſt, as 
not to obey the preſſing call which invites 
us to the performance of its duties ? If any 
man profeſs genuine Patriotiſm, ſincere at- 
tachment to thoſe about him, and prudent 
anxiety for his own welfare, let him ſhew 
himſelf in earneſt by a line of religious beha- 
viour, that will be the ſource of moral virtue, 
and the cccaſion of temporal no leſs than 
of eternal ha pineſs, to all that he holds 
dear as a member of community, a parent, 
a maſter, a man! 

Nor in acts of private devotion only 
let him reſt ſatisfied. The glory of God 
ſhould be promoted in a manner pub- 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


DISC. lic“ as are the mercies He confers. The 


Sabbath claims the attention of every ra- 
tional man, for it is then the glory of God 
is the dire& object for which religious ſo- 
cietics aſſemble. 

Nor is attendance at public worſhip the 
whole that is claimed on the Sabbath, in 
countries where with a view to the glory of 
God, an intermiſſion of ordinary amuſe- 
ments is on that day eſtabliſhed ; eſta- 
bliſhed in piety towards Him, © in whoſe 
“hands are all our times,” and in great, very 
great wiſdom, for the purpoſe of invigorating 
the moral ſenſe, and of renovating the mind 
in habits of goodneſs. In this our own en- 
lightened nation, it behoves us, at leaſt on 
one day in ſeven, to relinquiſh ſome por- 
tion of our common purſuits, and ſacrifice 


0 To be of no church (ſays Dr. Jouxson) is danger- 
ous. Religion, of which the rewards are diſtant, and 
which is animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind, unleſs it be invigorated and re- 
impreſſed by external ordinances, by ſtated calls to wor- 
ſhip, and the ſalutary influence of example. | | 

FIT S Life of Mil rox. 


them 
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them to engagements of a more ſober and DI1sCc, 
ſerious kind; engagements, calculated for 


raiſing the ſoul to contemplation of the 
Deity, and for diffuſing a ſenſe of piety and 
virtue throughout the kingdom. He that 
will deny himſelf his uſual gratifications, on 
days ſet apart for religious worſhip, though 
he doth it only for the ſake of faſhion, yet 
he deſerves at leaſt the commendation of 
being prudently decorous. Or if he is 
prompted by humanity to exempt from la- 
bour his © man ſervant, his maid ſervant, 
his cattle,” and beaſt of burden on the 
ſeventh ** day; he is to be eſteemed as 


The Moſaic law, which enjoined reſt on the SzyenTy 
day, .among other conſiderations had regard to ſervants; 
and intended to prote& them againſt the ſeverity of their 
maſters, who allowed them po reſpite from their labour. 
See GroT1vs on“ The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion,” 
B. 5. 10. If there are now any, who exact the labour of 
Mors than Six days, and who either legally, or even 
practically, deny the lower orders of ſociety reſt on every 
SEVENTH day; they would do well to conſider if it be not 
an a& of oppreſſion towards the moſt laborious part of 
mankind, even to fix the days for their repoſe at a diſtance 
WIDER than the SEvENTH; much more ſo then, not to 
grant them repoſe on any days whatever, 


9 merciful 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


DISC. merciful and benevolent. But if, as much 


as is poſſible and compatible with his ſitua- 
tion, he either declines the avocations of his 
daily buſineſs, or foregoes the enjoyment 
of his familiar pleaſures ; and in either or 
both caſes acts with the intention of im- 
preſſing on the hearts of others a reverence 
for Almighty God; with the view of leav- 
ing them leiſure for conſideration of moral 
and religious truths; and in the hope of 
thus diſſeminating right principles of action 
among the maſs of the people ; he then me- 
rits the praiſe of being a conſcientious man, 

Nor let ceſſation from ordinary amuſe- 
ments on the Sabbath day either be ridiculed 
by levity as ſcrupulous weakneſs, or re- 
proached by indifference as but uſeleſs form. 
Form indeed it is; but let the ſhallow rea- 
ſoner be taught to know that human life is 
made up of forms ; and if forms will lead to 
ſubſtantial goodneſs, they are of importance; 
and he that obſerves them is inſtrumental to 
the effects ariſing from ſuch obſervance. 
'There are things innumerable, which are 


indifferent in themſelves and taken ab- 
ſtractedly, 


of promoting the Glory of God. 


ſtractedly, but which are altered in theirp1s c. 


nature by contingent circumſtances. Thus, 
ſounds of muſic conſidered apart from any 
ideas annexed to them, muſt be all alike in- 
nocent on all days indiſcriminately. But if 
to certain ſounds be annexed certain ideas 
not ſuitable with the place or time in which 
they are introduced, then on account of the 
aſſociated ideas the ſounds themſelves be- 
come improper on that particular occaſion. 
And the introduction of them will become 
abſolutely criminal, if it proceeds from a 
deſign to inſult the ſanctity of a ſeaſon de- 
dicated to the God of the univerſe. On 
the other hand there may to certain ſounds 
be annexed certain ideas that correſpond 
with the ſpirit either of cheerful or ſerious 
devotion : in which caſe, for the ſake of the 
ideas connected with them, the ſounds 
themſelves are not only allowable, but pecu- 
liarly fit, on the Sabbath day. To various 
modes of public and private diverſion, ſimi- 
lar obſervations may be extended. In them- 
ſelves they may be innocent; but on account 
of their unſuitableneſs with the intent of the 


Sabbath, and of their power to turn the 
5 mind 
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On the Duty and Advantages 


D is c. mind from reflections on God and on its 


XIV. 


own progreſs in moral improvements, they 
are culpable, becauſe poſitively injurious to 
the piety and virtue of ſociety. But if the 


Purſuit of engagements, that may be the 


'vecaſion of increaſing indifference to reli- 
gion and of corrupting manners, be cenſura- 
ble and criminal ; the preſcribing of a rule 
to himſelf by which he will exclude occu- 
pations, that in their conſequences may 
weaken the grounds of piety and looſen the 
ties of morality among the members of his 
community, is in any perſon an act of real 
virtue; and the commendable motive which 
induces him to lay on himſelf this reſtraint, 
entitles him to praiſe for his exemplary con= 
duct and good purpoſe. 

The recollection of every one will readily 
call to his mind the ſeveral local practices, 
which, in the reſpective places where they 
prevail, are adopted with the intent of ex- 
preſſing reverence for the day appropriated 
to religious worſhip. Whether it be the 
wearing of a better garment; or not travel- 
ling, except in caſes of neceſſity, without 
having previouſly attended Divine ſervice, 

or 


* of promoting the Glory of Cod. 


or deſigning to attend it at the journey's D190. 
end; whether it be theſe or other uſages,. 


which to the ſuperficial obſerver may appear 
unimportant ; ſtill, as in theſe and ſimilar 
modes of diſtinguiſhing the Sabbath, much 
more is meant than meets the eye; and as 
the cuſtoms are inſtituted to promote an end 
of the higheſt concern ; the continuance of 
them is an object worthy the attention of 
every perſon, who rightly eſtimates the 
conſequence of actions. The practices 
themſelves are indeed little things; but 
nothing little, the termination of which is 
ultimately momentous, will be deemed too 
trivial for the notice of him who knows 
what prodigious effects ariſe from the moſt 
minute cauſes. All things are lawful, 
e but all things are not expedient**,” is a 
maxim widely extenſive in comprehenſion, 
and to nothing more applicable than to the 
manner in which the Sabbath ſhould be 
ſpent. Not only that which is harmleſs 
merely in itſelf, but that alſo which through 


the force of example cannot lead others to 


* x; Core vi. 13. 
harm 
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D Is c. mind from reflections on God and on irg 


own progreſs in moral improvements, they 
are culpable, becauſe poſitively injurious to 
the piety and virtue of ſociety, But if the 


purſuit of engagements, that may be the 


vecalron of increaſing indifference to reli- 
gion and of corrupting manners, be cenſura- 
ble and criminal ; the preſcribing of a rule 
to himſelf by which he will exclude occu- 
pations, that in their conſequences may 
weaken the grounds of piety and looſen the 
ties of morality among the members of his 
community, is in any perſon an act of real 
virtue; and the commendable motive which 


induces him to lay on himſelf this reſtraint, 


entitles him to praiſe for his exemplary con- 
duct and good purpoſe. 

The recollection of every one will readily 
call to his mind the ſeveral local practices, 
which, in the reſpective places where they 
prevail, are adopted with the ititent of ex- 
preſſing reverence for the day appropriated 
to religious worſhip. Whether it be the 
wearing of a better garment ; or not travel- 
ling, except in caſes of neceſſity, without 
having previouſly attended Divine ſervice; 


Or 
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or deſigning to attend it at the journey's DISC. 
end; whether it be theſe or other uſages, 2, 
which to the ſuperficial obſerver may appear 
unimportant ; ſtill, as in theſe and ſimilar 
modes of diſtinguiſhing the Sabbath, much 
more is meant than meets the eye; and as 
the cuſtoms are inſtituted to promote an end 
of the higheſt concern ; the continuance of 


them is an object worthy the attention of i 
every perſon, who rightly eſtimates the ö 
conſequence of actions. The practices j 


themſelves are indeed little things; but | 
nothing little, the termination of which is ö 
ultimately momentous, will be deemed too 
trivial for the notice of him who knows 
what prodigious effects ariſe from the moſt 
minute cauſes. All things are lawful, 
„ but all things are not expedient**,” is a 
maxim widely extenſive in comprehenſion, 
and to nothing more applicable than to the 
manner in which the Sabbath ſhould be 
ſpent. Not only that which is harmleſs 
merely in itſelf, but that alſo which through 


the force of example cannot lead others to 


* 2 Core vi. 12. 
harm 
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On the Duty and Advantages, Oc. 


Dis c. harm by encouraging vice and irreligion, 
XIV. ſhould be our aim and rule of conduct; on 
all days indeed if it were poſſible, but on 


the Sabbath principally and particularly: 
for it is the day dedicated to God and vir- 
tue. And if there be a God, of infinite 
goodneſs, mercy, and power, by whom we 
were created and by whom we exiſt ; if 
there be in virtue any beauty, excellence, 
and utility; if man be the beſt work of 
God's creation upon earth; if reaſon be 
juſtly the pride of man; if we feel as men 
of affectionate diſpoſitions for our kindred ; 
as men of benevolence for all the members 
who live in the ſame ſtate with us; as men 
of public principle concerned for the true 
welfare, the permanent ſtability, and the 
national honour of our country; let us, let 
us not depart from the wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors by diminiſhing the ſanCtity of ſuch a 
day, a day that hath God's glory indeed for 


its firſt object, but human happineſs for its 


infallible conſequence. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTES and EXTRACTS. 


Page 3o, Line 3. 


F218 creative power in the Son the Scriptures 
aſſert in the moſt expreſs terms. 


See Dr. MacxnioaT on Eph. iii. 9g. © Here 
ec the context leads us, by the creation of all 
&« things, to underſtand the formation of all the 
« diſpenſations of religion by Chriſt. CHAN D- 
6 LER, however, is of opinion, that the creation 
«© of the heavens and the earth is included in 
« the general expreſſion all things; and that it 
« adds dignity to the ſentiment, as it repreſents 
« our Saviour as the author of Natural and 
% Moral Creation, under the direction, and by 
« the power of God his Father. The parallel 
“ paſſage, Col. i. 16. confirms this opinion.“ 

Dr. MacxNIGHT remarks, on Col. i. 16. 
« Things viſible, are thoſe ſaid in the forego- 

Vor. II. K k « ing 
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« ing clauſe to be pon the earth; the mate. 
rial fabric, with all its inhabitants, called, 
4 Heb. xi. 3. ra SArropeva, things which are ſeen. 
% Things inviſible, are thoſe ſaid to be in the 
e heavens; namely, the different orders of an- 
gels, good and bad; called in the following 
« part of the verſe thrones, lordſhips, &c.— 
« Becauſe, m after-times, falſe teachers would 
« ariſe and affirm, ſome that the world was 
* made by angels; others, that it was made 
„ by an evil principle; the Apoſtle may have 
been directed by the Spirit to declare, in the 
«© moſt expreſs manner, that all things were 
created by God's beloved Son, that the ſin- 
* cere might be preſerved from thoſe pernicious 
* errors.” WL 


P. 32. I. 5. He ſaw through faith the coming 
| of Chriſt.” 

The ſame may be affirmed not of Abraham 
only, but of devout Jews in general, according 
to Dr. MacxnicnT's acceptation of mponanrme- 
rag, Eph. i. 12, who before hoped in the 
„ Chriſt.” Which interpretation he confirms 


by CHANDLER's note on this paſſage : © This 


is à proper characteriſtic, or diſtinguiſhing 
*. mark of the Jews. They had the promiſe 
i oof 
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« of the Meſſiah or Chriſt, and therefore hoped 
“in him before the time of his actual appear- 
« ance. Thus we find it was the common cha- 
e racter of the devout Jews, that they waited 
« for the conſolation of Iſrael, Luke, ii. 25. and 
“that they looked for redemption in Jeruſa- 
„lem,“ v. 38. © that is, they hoped in the 
* Meſhah before the time of his appearance.“ 


P. 41. I. 19. CHRIST, who it over all, Goo 
bleſſed for ever. 


For St. Paul's opinion reſpecting the divinity 
of CHRIS TH, we may confidently appeal to this 
Text. The conjecture of ScHLIcyTING and 
CRELL 1s ſupported by no MS. The common 
reading of the original is not only defended by 
all that was remarked by MILL, and collected 
by WoLxlus; but it is alfo retained by WzT- 
STEIN and GRIESBACH, and approved by Mi- 
CHAELIS. 

See Marxsn's Tranſlation of MicHAELIs's 
Introduction, &c. vol. it. ch. x. F i. 
p. 387. $ v. p. 417. ch. xi. $1. p. 471. 
ed. 1793. | 


P. 66. l. 6. Whence came Man? 


According to the allowed axiom, © Cauſas 
rerum naturalium non plures admitti debere, 
K k 2 quam 
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& quam quz et verz ſunt et earum phenoment; 
& explicandis ſufficiant,”” (See lib. iii. NEwToON!1 
Princip. Math.) moſt ſtrictly philoſophical is 
the Moſaic account of the origin whence the 
whole human ſpecies is derived. For the cauſes 
of the varieties in the race of man, which now 
appear, ſee Chapter vi. Sect. 3. © Obſervations 


„ made during a Voyage round the World,” 


by JohN REINOLD FoRSTER. 


P. 186. 1. 1. They haſten to ſee any diſplay either of 
ſill or agility, though extremely perilous, &c. &c. 


Tacitus remarks on the ancient Germans; 
« Genus ſpectaculorum unum, atque in omni 
& cœtu idem. Nudi juvenes, quibus id ludi- 
* crum eſt, inter gladios ſe, atque infeſtas 
ce frameas, ſaltu jaciunt. Exercitatio artem 
6“ paravit, ars decorem: non in quæſtum ta- 
« men, aut mercedem : quamvis audacis laſ- 
<« civiz pretium eſt, voluptas ſpectantium.“ 
| Tacrri Germania, F 24. 


P. 186. I. 6. The inhabitants are addicted to games 
of chance. 


& Aleam (quod mirere) ſobrii inter ſeria ex- 
S ercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, 
| c“ ut, 
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* ut, cum omnia defecerunt, extremo ac noviſ. 
* ſimo jactu de libertate et de corpore con- 
“ tendant. Victus voluntariam ſervitutem adit : 
« quamvis junior, quamvis robuſtior, alligari 
« ſe ac venire patitur. Ea eſt in re prava per. 
* vicacia : ipſi fidem vocant.“ 

Taciri German. F 24. 


It is ſingular that obligations thus contracted 
ſhould, above all others, have been conſidered 
as debts of honour, even from ſo remote an- 
tiquity. 

The ſame paſſion for gaming was found 
among the native inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica. | 

« An immoderate love of play, eſpecially 
« at games of hazard, which ſeems to be 
« natural to all people unaccuſtomed to the 
cc occupations of regular induſtry, is likewiſe 
% univerſal among the Americans. The ſame 
« cauſes, which ſo often prompt perſons at 
«© their eaſe in civilized life to have recourſe to 
6 this paſtime, render it the delight of the 


_< ſavage. The former are independent of la- 


« bour; the latter do not feel the neceſſity of 
« it; and as both are unemployed, they run 
* with tranſport to whatever is of power to ſtir 
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ce and agitate their minds. Hence the Ameri- 
& cans, who at other times are ſo indifferent, 
&« ſo phlegmatic, ſo ſilent, and ſo diſintereſted, 
as ſoon as they engage in play become rapa- 
* cious, impatient, noiſy, and almoſt frantic 
with eagerneſs. Their furs, their domeſtic 
utenſils, their clothes, their arms, are ſtaked 
at the gaming-table; and when all 1s loſt, 
© high as their ſenſe of independence is, in a 
wild emotion of deſpair or of hope, they will 
often riſk their perſonal liberty, upon a ſingle 
* cat.” 

Dr. RokERTSON's © Hiſtory of America,” 

b. iv. p. 395. edit. 4to. 1777. 


In the philoſophical parts of this paragraph, 
Dr. Roper rsoN was long ſince anticipated by 
the penetrating Abbe Du Bos. See his © Cri. 
& tical Reflections on Poetry,” part i. c. 2. 


cc 


P. 228. |. 3. It is contrary, &c. 


Si quis allatis hactenùs argumentis pro 
Chriſtiana Religione ſatis ſibi factum non putet, 
ſed magis urgentia deſideret; ſcire debet, pro 
rerum diverſitate, diverſa quoque eſſe probandi 
genera; alia in mathematicis, alia de affecti- 


onibus corporum, alia circa deliberationes, alia 


ubi 
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ubi FacT1 xsT QuUzsT1o ; in quo genere ſane 
ſtandum eſt nulla ſuſpicione laborantibus teſti. 
moniis. ä 

GroT1vs de Ver. I. ii. 19. 


P. 232. I. 14. Teſtimonies from the age imme- 
diately ſubſequent to them. 


Juſtin Martyr, A. D. CL. mentions the 
Goſpels as univerſally received and read in the 
congregations, in his time. He muſt have 
converſed with Chriſtians, who were old men, 
and from them have learned that the Goſpels 
were extant when they were young.—And his 
citations from the four Goſpels, from the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, and from the Revelation, 
ſhew to a demonſtration that he had them as 
we now have them, in the main. 

In the interval between A. D. LXX. and 
Juſtin, are the authors called Apoſtolical, as 
Clemens, Hermas, Barnabas, Ignatius. Theſe 
authors make uſe of ſome of the Goſpels and 
Epiſtles, and allude to them; which makes 
them highly valuable, and ſerviceable to the 


Chriſtian cauſe. 


Dr. JoxTIN's “ Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical 


“ Hiſtory,” vol. i. p. 51. 
K K 4 Polycarp, 
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Polycarp, in his Epiſtle to the Philippians, ſup- 
poſed to be written about A. D. CVII. has 
paſſages and expreſſions from Matthew, Luke, 
the Acts, St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Philippians, 
Epheſians, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, 
Theſſalonians, Coloſſians, 1 Timothy, 1 Ep. 
of John, and 1 of Peter, and makes particular 
mention of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Epheſians. 

Dr. JoxTiN's © Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical 
* Hiſtory,” vol. i. p. 68, 

For an account of Irenæus, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Ter- 
tullian, fee Mosnzim's © Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” 
part ii. ch. 2. Cent. ii. 

BRYANT, in his © Treatiſe upon the Authen- 
“e ticity of the Scriptures,” remarks on Celſus, 
who lived in the time of Adrian, i. e. in the 
ſecond Century ; that © many of the principal 
“ paſſages in the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, as 
& well as in the Old Teſtament, are either 
4 quoted, or alluded to, by him.“ | 


P. 288. On ſome principal Virtues in the Character 
of St. PAUL. 


See the MELETEMATA of Wirts1vs. 


Quid cæteras Pauli virtutes memorem ? pro- 
fundam illam Humilitatem, qua ſe aliorum pedi- 
bus 
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bus lubens ſubmiſit omnium ſe peccatorum 
maximum, omnium ſanQorum exaxicoreeev, mini- 
mo minorem, ſponte profeſſus: ſublimem illam mag- 
nanimitatem, qua calcatis omnibus ſeculi illecebris, 
omnibus carnis commoditatibus, omnibus ſæviſſi- 


marum mortium terriculamentis, non niſi ſpiritu- 


alia ac cceleſtia cogitabat, loquebatur, et ſectabatur 
ſuper omnia: illum ze/um, quo totus ad Dei glo- 
riam hominumque ſalutem flagrabat : illam chari- 
tatem prorsùs incredibilem, qua paratus erat, fi 


quidem fieri poſſet, anathema eſſe a Chriſto pro 


Judzis, fratribus ſuis ſecundum carnem : illam in 
obeundo munere diligentiam, nullis fractam labor- 
ibus : illam con/tantiam plane invictam, ſub nullis 
fatiſcentem periculis, opprobriis, cruciatibus : 
prudentiam illam prope divinam, qua ſingula 
rerum, hominum, temporum momenta proſpici- 
enter expendens, quid, ubi, quando, quomodo 
agendum eſſet, ſapientiſſimè diſcernebat: ſancti- 
tatem denique exactiſſimam, qua ipſum, quan- 
tum pote, Chriſtum referens et exprimens, toti 
ſe Eccleſiz exemplum præſtitit. Quid /berali- 
tatem laudem, curamque pauperum, quorum 
ſublevandorum gratii tam longinqua et moleſta 
aliquoties ſuſcepit itinera? quid /obrietatem et 
parſimoniam, per quam factum eſt ut ſolo victu 
et amictu contentus, non modò nihil opulentum 

in 
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in vita expetierit, ſed ſemper in re tenui a licitiz 
etiam abſtinuerit ? | 
De Vita Pauli, S 13. c. 8. p. 226. ed. 1717. 


P. 299. I. 2. Fourneyings widely extended, &c. 


Ad hiſtoriam Pauli pertinet id quod de ſua 
infatigabili diligenti in Evangelii prædicatione, 
nulla equidem jactantià, ſed ſola veritatis conſci- 
entia, ad Det gloriam, narrat Rom. 15. 19. /e 
ab Hierofolyma ua uuxxu et cicumpacentibus regioni. 
bus, ad Illyricum uſque Evangelium Chriſti impleviſſe. 

Omnia Pauli itinera, quæ in hoc uſque tempus 
fecit, ſimul mente complectenda ſunt, ut juſtam 
ingentis illius tractũs ideam formemus. Neque 
pigebit cuncta in compendium redacta uno veluti 
obtutu contemplanda præbere. Initium prædi- 
cationis Paulinæ a Damaſco eſt. Inde in Ara- 


biam profectus, ibique triennium commoratus, 


Damaſcum rediit, mox Hieroſolymam iturus, 
Hieroſolymi Cæſaream profectus eſt ; hinc Tar. 
fum patriam ſuam: unde a Barnaba Antiochiam 
accitus eſt, Quocum iterum Hiergſalymam teten- 
dit, ſublevandæ neceſſitati pauperum. Hiero- 
folyma Antiochiam regreſſi, inde Seleuciam adive- 
runt ; mox Cyprum, et Pamphylie civitates qual- 
dam, et Antiochiam Piſidiæ ab illà Syriæ diverſam, 

denique 
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denique Lycaoniam ; inde Antiochiam reverſuri, 
unde fuerant commendati gratizz Dei ad opus 
quod impleverant. Antiochia iterum Hiero/oly- 
mam muſh ſunt, Apoſtolos et Preſbyteros illius 
Eccleſiæ conſulturi ſuper neceſſitate circumciſi- 
onis cæterorumque rituum Moſaicorum: quo 
officio defuncti Antiochiam una cum decreto 
Apoſtolico redierunt. Dehinc Phrygiam, Gala- 
tiam, Myſiam, peragravit Paulus, donec Troada 
pervenit ; unde cceleſti viſione in Macedoniam 
accitus Europam intravit, et itinere facto per 
Amphipolim et Apolloniam, ad mare Illyricum 
ſitam, uti ex GRO TiO nuper obſervavimus, Phi- 
| lippos et Theſſalonicam, Macedoniz urbes, venit. 
Inde Epheſum ; quo viſitatis Galatiæ et Phrygie 
Eccleſiis, non multo poſt rediit. Epheſo per 
tumultum Demetrn, pulſus in Macedoniam et 
Graciam ivit, ibi dum tres menſes peragit, hanc 
ad Romanos epiſtolam ſcripſit. 


De Vita Pauli, $ 9. c. 14. p. 148. 


P. 308. I. 11. In his enlarged view of the 
Chriſtian Covenant, &c. 


Gal. ii. 14. Non licet ex hic hiſtoriæ ſacræ par- 


te concludere errorem in fide in alterutro Apoſto- 


lorum, vel diſſenſum in doctrina inter utrumque. 
Indubium enim eſt, quod doctrinam attinet, 
Petrum 
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Petrum in hoc negotio ejuſdem ſententiæ fuiſſe 
cum Paulo: fas ſcilicet homini Judæo eſſe familiari- 
tatem colere cum Gentilibus fide Chriſtiana præ- 
ditis. Sic ipſe edoctus erat oraculo, Act. x. 19, 
20. Sic docuerat Hieroſolymitanos, Act. xi. 12 
17. Sic comprobaverat ſui praxi, Gal. ii. 12. 
Non fuit ergo error in dogmate. Omnis perplexitas 
Petri fuit circa facti circumſtantias, ubi ſuum 
prudentiæ moderamen eſt. Ea docet, omnibus 
omnia fieri, etiam infirmis veluti infirmum. 
1 Cor. ix. 20, 22. Id exiſtimabat Petrus hic 
habere locum, ne offenderet circumciſos, quo- 
rum præcipuè erat Apoſtolus. Paulus autem 
perſpicaciùs et veriùs arbitrabatur, ex intempeſ- 
tivi hic accommodatione plus ſcandali naſci, et 
de Chriſtiana libertate ultra quam par eſt delibari : 
nam et Judzos confirmari in ſua, injuſta ſane, 
adverſus Gentiles duritie ; et Gentilium fidelium 
animos præter rationem turbari, quaſi non 
quam cum Judzis credentibus in Chriſti juſti- 
tia ac Dei favore partem haberent. Tota ergo 
hæc controverſia fuit, non de doctrind libertatis 
Chriſtianæ, fed de illius /, Hic et nunc: in qui 
re Paulus prudentiæ regulas melius perſpectas 
habuit quam Petrus, 


De Vita Pauli, $ 4. c. 13. p. 65. WiTsIvs, 


That 
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That in his ſentiments reſpecting the funda- 
mental articles of Chriſtianity, St. Peter is on 
all occaſions conſiſtent with himſelf, will appear 
upon examining the ſeveral paſſages in which 
thoſe ſentiments are clearly delivered. 

1.—In Acts, i. 22. St. Peter ſhews the neceſ- 
ſity of ordaining one, who ſhould be a witneſs 
of Chriſt's reſurrection. 

2,—Adtts, ii. 22—36. He inſiſts on the reſur- 
rection and exaltation of our Lord; and in ver. 
38. exhorts the Jews to be baptized “ in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the remiſſion of ſins ;* 
aſſuring them that they ſhall then receive the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit: © for the promiſe is 
<« unto you, and to your children, and to all 
e that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
„ ſhall call.“ 

3.— Acts, iii. 12— 29. He ſets forth that God 
had “ glorified his ſon Jeſus,” whom he ſtyles 
the Holy One, the Juſt, the Prince of Life.” 
He inculcates repentance; converſion ; and 
faith in Chriſt, as the Prophet foretold by 
Moſes, as the Seed promiſed to Abraham, as 
the Son of God raiſed up and ſent to bleſs the 
Jews firſt, © by turning away every one of 
e them from their iniquities.“ 

4.—Acts, iv. 8-12. With firm intrepidity 
he maintains before the Jewiſh rulers the reſur- 
| | rection 


* 
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rection and dignity of our Lord, and boldly 
adds, © there is none other name under heaven 


„ given among men, OF we muſt be 
ved.” 

= Acts, v. 27—30. In the prayer, which 
St. Peter and St. John offered up unto God, Jeſus 
is twice called the Holy Son of God. 


6.— Acts v. 29—32. He declares, that from 
a principle of obedience to God, he is bound to 


preach in Jeruſalem, that God © raiſed up 


t Jeſus,” and © exalted him to be a Prince and 
« a Saviour, for to give repentance to Iſrael, 
« and forgiveneſs of fins.” 

7.—Afts, x. 36—43. He briefly intimates the 
nature of Chriſt's Miniſtry upon Earth; aſſerts 
his Reſurrection; proclaims Him © Lord of 
& all;” and declares the commiſſion given him- 
ſelf and the other Apoſtles, © to preach unto the 
« people, and to teſtify that it is He which was 
« ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
« and dead. To Him give all the prophets 
« witneſs, that through His name, whoſoever 
« believeth in Him, ſhall receive remiſſion of 
« fins.” 


8.—Acts, xv. 79—11. On the queſtion which 
aroſe reſpecting the neceſſity of enforcing the 
obſervance of Moſaic ordinances on Gentile 


converts, 
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converts, in terms remarkably ſtrong he ex- 
prefles his utter diſapprobation of ſuch doctrine: 
* Now therefore why tempt ye God, to put a 
* yoke upon the neck of the diſciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? 
<*© But we believe that through the Grace of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, (q. d. and not by ritual 
«© works of the Moſaic Law,) wwe ſhall be ſaved, 
« as they.“ 

9.—In his firſt Epiſtle, i. 3. he thus comforts 
the diſperſed converts : © Bleſſed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which, ac- 
« cording to his abundant mercy, hath begotten 


„us again unto a lively hope, by the reſurrec- 
“tion of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead.“ 


10. In v. 16, he exhorts them to holineſs; and 
in v. 18, ſuggeſts to their minds the ineſtimable 
price of the redemption purchaſed for them: 
« Foraſmuch as ye know that ye were not 
e redeemed with corruptible things, as ſilver 
« and gold, from your vain converſation re- 
© ceived by tradition from your fathers: but 
« with the precious blood of Chriſt, as of a 
« lamb without blemiſh and without ſpot : who 
« yerily was fore-ordained before the foundation 
ec of the world, but was manifeſt in theſe laſt 
« times for you, who by Him do believe in 

6 « God 
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God that raiſed Him up from the dead and 
and gave Him glory, that your faith and hope 
* might be in God.” 

11,—1 Ep. ii. 3-8. He recommends to the 
converts mutual charity, by repreſenting them 
as formed into one body, united together in the 
ſimilitude of a temple, the foundation and 
« chief corner-{tone”” of which is Chriſt; and 
«© he that believeth in Him ſhall not be con- 


„ founded.” 


12.— 1 Ep. ii. 18—24. He encourages domeſtic 


-ſervants to be patient under ſufferings, by ſet- 


ting before them the example of Chnit, © who 
« his own ſelf bare our fins in his own body 
cc on the tree, that we being dead to fin ſhould 
« live unto righteouſneſs : by whoſe ſtripes ye 

« were healed.” | 
13.—1 Ep. iii. 16—22. That amidſt their moſt 
difficult trials the converts ſhould ſo act as to 
preſerve a good conſcience ; St. Peter tells them, 
ce it is better, if the will of God be ſo, that ye 
66 ſuffer for well-doing than for evil-doing;“ 
and reminds them that Chriſt alſo once ſuf- 
« fered for ſins, the juſt for the unjuſt, that he 
„ might bring us to God, being put to death 
« in the fleſh, but quickened by the Spirit:“ 
and he animates them to perſeverance in a 
courſe 
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courſe of innocency, notwithſtanding the cala- 
mities of perſecution, by pointing out the con- 
fident aſſurance with which they might expect 
the recompence of future happineſs, “ by the 
F reſurreQtion of Jeſus Chriſt, who is gone into 
F heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
“angels, and authorities, and powers, being 
« made ſubje& unto Him.“ 

14,—1 Ep. i. 2 and 22. To the Holy Spirit 
the Apoſtle aſcribes it, that the converts are 
become obedient to the Goſpel. 


There prevails throughout theſe paſſages the 


moſt uniform confiſtency. Nor is this the only 
circumſtance here to be obſerved. Between 
them and the doctrines of St. Paul there is 
moreover the moſt perfect agreement. In proof 
of which aſſertion, let us refer to ſome, and 
tranſcribe other Texts, arranging them in para- 
graphs correfponding with thoſe that precede, 
according to the figures reſpectively prefixed to 
each, 

2, 3.—In Acts, xiii. 23—39. the topics of 
St. Paul's Diſcourſe at Antioch in Piſidia are ſimi- 
lar to thoſe, which St. Peter uſed at Jeruſalem. 
Acts, ii. 22—36. ii. 12—29. Each alludes 
to the caſe and words of David, 

Acts, xxvi. 22, 23. St. Paul thus defends 
himſelf before Agrippa: 

Vol. II. Li * Having 
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Having therefore obtained help of God, 1 
* continue unto this day, witneſſing both to 
“ ſmall and great, ſaying none other things 
e than thoſe, which the prophets and Moſes 
* did fay ſhould come; That Chriſt ſhould 
c ſuffer, and that He ſhould be the firſt that 
ce ſhould riſe from the dead, and ſhould ſhew 
& light unto the People, and to the Gentiles.” 


To the Corinthians he writes; 1 Cor. xv. 
3, 4. For I delivered unto you firſt of all 
« that which I alſo received, how that Chriſt 
4 died for our fins, according to the Scriptures : 
« and that he was buried, and that he roſe 
% again the third day, according to the Scrip- 
cc tures.” 

6.— Acts, xx. 24. To the chief perſons of the 
church of Epheſus, St. Paul intimates his ſtrong 
perſuaſion that he was ſoon to endure © bonds 
« and affliftions;”” but in the ſame ſpirit of 
fortitude, reſignation, and obedience to the 
divine will, which animated St. Peter, he adds, 
None of theſe things move me, neither count 
“*I my life dear unto myſelf, ſo that I might 
& finiſh my courſe with joy, and the miniſtry 
& which I have received of the Lord Jeſus, 
« to teſtify the Goſpel of the grace of 
„ God.” 


7.—Acds, 


APPENDIX. 5 
7. Acts, xvii. 31. At Athens he declares 
that God had © appointed a day, in the which 


He will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by 
„ that Man whom he hath ordained.” 


When to the Romans he intimates the dif. 
tinguiſhed privileges, which divine favour had 
conferred on the Iſraelites, he mentions it as the 
completion of all bleſſings, that of them, © as 
* concerning the fleſh, Chriſt came, who is 
* over all, God bleſſed for ever.” Rom. ix. 5. 


8.—Gal. v. 1. To the Galatians he ſays, 
& Stand faſt therefore in the liberty wherewith 
&« Chriſt hath made us free, and be not entangled 
&« again with the yoke of bondage.“ 


Gal. ii. 16. © Knowing that a man is not 
& juſtified by the works of the law, but by the 
ec faith of Jeſus Chriſt, even we have believed 
« in Jeſus Chriſt, that we might be juſtified by 
&« the faith of Chriſt, and not by the works of 
« the law.” 

Rom. iii. 20—28. To the Romans he pro- 
nounces that © by the deeds of the law there 
& ſhall no fleſh be juſtified” “ All have 
& ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of God; 
&« being juſtified freely by his grace, through 
ce the redemption that is in Chriſt Jeſus, whom 
«. God hath ſet forth to be a propitiation, 

LI 2 « through 
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— 
Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
* continue unto this day, witnefling both to 


„ ſmall and great, ſaying none other things 


& than thoſe, which the prophets and Moſes 
“ did fay ſhould come; That Chriſt ſhould 
& ſuffer, and that He ſhould be the firſt that 
& ſhould riſe from the dead, and ſhould ſhew 
light unto the People, and to the Gentiles.” 


To the Corinthians he writes; 1 Cor. xv. 
3, 4. For I delivered unto you firſt of all 
% that which I alſo received, how that Chriſt 
died for our ſins, according to the Scriptures ; 
„and that he was buried, and that he roſe 
“ again the third day, according to the Scrip- 
« tures.” 

6.— Acts, xx. 24. To the chief perſons of the 
church of Epheſus, St. Paul intimates his ſtrong 
perſuaſion that he was ſoon to endure * bonds 
« and afflictions;F but in the ſame ſpirit of 
fortitude, reſignation, and obedience to the 
divine will, which animated St. Peter, he adds, 
« None of theſe things move me, neither count 
I my life dear unto myſelf, ſo that I might 
& finiſh my courſe with joy, and the miniſtry 
„ which I have received of the Lord Jeſus, 


© to teſtify the Goſpel of the grace of 


+ God,” 


7, AQ, 
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7, Acts, xvii. 31. At Athens he declares 
that God had “ appointed a day, in the which 


* He will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by 
„ that Man whom he hath ordained.” 


When to the Romans he intimates the dif. 
tinguiſhed privileges, which divine favour had 
conferred on the Iſraelites, he mentions it as the 
completion of all bleflings, that of them, © as 
* concerning the fleſh, Chriſt came, who is 
&* over all, God bleſſed for ever.” Rom. ix. 5. 


8.—Gal. v. 1. To the Galatians he ſays, 
cc Stand faſt therefore in the liberty wherewith 
“ Chriſt hath made us free, and be not entangled 
&« again with the yoke of bondage.“ 


Gal. ii. 16. Knowing that a man is not 
& juſtified by the works of the law, but by the 
ec faith of Jeſus Chriſt, even we have believed 
jn Jeſus Chriſt, that we might be juſtified by 
&« the faith of Chriſt, and not by the works of 
„ the law.” 

Rom. iii. 20—28. To the Romans he pro- 
nounces that “ by the deeds of the law there 
& ſhall no fleſh be juſtified.” “ All have 
& ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of God; 
&« being juſtified freely by his grace, through 
<« the redemption that is in Chriſt Jeſus, whom 
«. God hath ſet forth to be a propitiation, 
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© through faith in his blood, to declare his 
< righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of fins that 
C are paſt, through the forbearance of God.“ 


9.—1 Thefl. iv. 14—18. „If we believe 
e that Jeſus died and roſe again, even ſo them 
& alſo which ſleep in Jeſus will God bring with 


„ him. Wherefore, comfort one another 
© with theſe words.“ 


10.—Eph. i. 6, 7. He hath made us 
accepted in the Beloved, in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveneſs of ſins, according to the riches of 
« His grace.“ 

Col. i. 14. *© In whom we have redemption 
1 through His blood, even the 693 of 
5 fins.” 
11.—Eph. it. 19—21. © Now therefore ye are 
no more ſtrangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
c citizens with the ſaints, and of the houſehold 
of God; and are built upon the foundation 
& of the Apoſtles and Prophets, Jeſus Chriſt 
6 himſelf being the chief corner-ſtone; in 
« whom all the building fitly framed toge- 
ther, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
* LONG. 

12.— Rom. vi. 6. © Our old man is cruci- 
fed with ct that the body of ſin might be 

* deſtroyed, 


cc 
£c 


cc 
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6 deſtroyed, that henceforth we ſhould not 


& ſerve ſin.” 


cc 


2 Cor. v. 21. © He hath made Him to be 
ſin for us, who knew no fin; that we might 
be made the righteouſneſs of God in Him.“ 


Phil. ii. 8. © And being found in faſhion as 


cc 


cc 


2 


a man, He humbled himſelf, and became 


„ obedient unto death, even the death of the 


croſs.“ 


' Heb. ix. 28.80 Chriſt was once offered 


cc 


to bear the ſins of many.“ 


13.— Phil. ii. 9—11. © Wherefore God alſo 
hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name 
of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, of things in 
heaven and things in earth, and things under 
the earth: and that every tongue ſhould con- 
feſs that Jeſus Chriſt is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.“ 


Eph. i. 20—22. © He raiſed Him from the 
dead, and ſet Him at his own right-hand in the 


heavenly places, far above all principality, 


and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this 


world, but alſo in that which is to come: 
and hath put all things under his feet, and 


Ll 3 | % gave 
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* gave Him to be the Head over all things to 


“ the Church.” 

I 5.— Gal. v. 22. © The fruit of the Spirit 
& is love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, 
„ goodneſs, faith.“ 

1 Cor. xii. 3. No man can ſay that Jeſus 
c is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghoſt.” 


If the diſcourſes and writings of theſe two 
Apoſtles be now compared, we ſhall find St. 
Peter concurring with St. Paul, in all his opi- 
nions and declarations on the leading principles 
of Chriſtianity, That Chriſt is the Son of 
God; that He is the Meſſiah; that He died as 
an atoning ſacrifice for the moral guilt. of hu- 
man nature; that He roſe from the dead; that 
He is exalted to the higheſt dignity, and en- 
dued with Almighty power; that even a Jew 
could hope to recover the favour of God, only 
by faith in Chriſt, and obedience to Him as his 


Lord and Saviour, and that therefore the ob- 


ſervance of ceremonious rites was not to be im- 
poſed on the Gentiles as indiſpenſably requiſite 
for their admiſſion to the Chriſtian covenant; 


that faith in Chriſt, and obedience to Him, pro- 


ceed from the aſſiſtance which the Holy Spirit 
imparts to us; and that the Reſurrection of our 
Lord 
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Lord is a pledge which gives us aſſurance of our 
own reſurrection: all theſe truths are main- 
tained by St. Peter not leſs explicitly than by 
St. Paul. Hence then we have reaſon to ac- 
quieſce in the opinion of Dr. PaLey, that the 
ground of diſſenſion between theſe Apoſtles was 
not any matter ſo eſſential, as © compelling the 
* Gentiles to be circumciſed,” (according to 
Dr. MacxnicnT's account, in p. 35 of his 
* Lite of St. Paul,“) but merely ſome point of 
accommodation between the Jewiſh and Gentile 
converts; ſuch, perhaps, as a ſtricter abſti- 
nence from meats offered to idols, from things 
ſtrangled, and from blood, than the Gentile 
converts were yet diſpoſed to adopt. 

But from whatever cauſe their diſpute may 
have ariſen, it ſeems to have terminated in 
cordial reconciliation. The words of St. Peter, 
in his 2 Ep. iii. 1 5. juſtify this ſuppoſition. 
Thus then, if their diſſenſion was an inſtance of 
human frailty to be lamented, their placability 
was an example of Chriſtian forgiveneſs to be 
imitated. 


P. 324. I. 13. A Pythagorean. 


Exnvoc et Hebræis et Pythagoricis eſt corpus. 
Sic tua c oxmvo; idem quod par CWfhdty 
Ll4 Sap. 
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Sap. ix. 5. Appellat fic et Euryſus Libro de 
Fortuni, Theagis Libro de Virtutibus, Pytha- 
gorici ambo; et Plato Axiocho ; et Hebræus 
Liber Zoar. 
EsTivs & GRroT1vs, quoted in PoLz's 
Synopſis on 2 Cor. v. 1. 
See the explanation of Yxyo in PARrK- 
HURST's Lexicon. 
„Though, in the language of the pulpit, 
& (i. &. Exnvoc) conveys a kind of myſterious 
* notion, (it) is nothing more than a Pytha- 
& gorean term for the human body, conſidered 
& as a caſe or covering for the ſoul.” 
Maxsn's MicHAEL1s, ch. iv. ſ. 8. p. 154. 


P. 329. I. 9, 10, note. Other kinds of learning. 


See the Oratio Inauguralis de Vero Theo- 
logo of Wirsius. 


Qui verus Theologus, et magnifico iſthoc 
nomine dignus cluet, eum oportet ſtudiorum 
ſuorum tyrocinia in inferiori naturæ ſcholi 
ponere, et ex conditu Univerſi, ex Providen- 
tiæ Divinæ admirandis, ex veteris ac recentioris 
hiſtoriz monumentis, ex quarumcunque artium 
penetralibus, ex variarum linguarum elegantiis, 
ea congerere, atque in memoria veluti ſanctiore 

ærario 
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ærario reponere, quæ, mox ad ſuperiorem Aca- 
demiam promotus, grandiori ædificio quaſi fun- 
damenta ſubſternat. Non fuſtrà Deus viſibiles 
inviſibilium virtutum ſuarum notas operibus ſuis 


impreſſit. Non fuſtrà hominem ſagaci donatum 


mente in auguſtum hoc mundi theatrum intro- 
duxit. Non fruſtrà in Univerſi moderamine, 
rerumque humanarum mutationibus, tam con- 
ſtanti inconſtantia, tam ſapienti arbitrio, cuncta 
diſpenſat. Non fruſtra Naturæ opera ita diſ- 
poſuit, ut in 1is typum quendam operum gratiæ 
et gloriæ, et melioris mundi quaſi rudimenta 
cernere fit. Sed voluit, ut ex iis omnibus 
attenta conſideratione diſceremus, quis qualiſ- 
que ipſe fit; Æternus, Immenſus, ſummè Po- 
tens, ſummè Sapiens, Optimus ſimul et Maxi- 
mus, ſibi ipſi ad plenam beatitatem ſufficientiſſi- 
mus, quum omnibus vitam, et halitum, et 
omnia det; dignus denique quem colamus, 


quem imitemur, cui nos dedamus totos, et in 


cujus amore et fruitione felicitatis noſtræ apicem 
collocemus. Voluit ut Majeſtatem ſuam in ipſo 
cordis noſtri meditullio fulgoris ſui radios exer- 
entem, inibi leges dantem, delicta veloci pœnàa 
vindicantem, bene acta placidiſhma animi tran- 
quillitate remunerantem, ſuſpiceremus. Voluit 
ut probe animadverſo, quam fluxa, evanida, et 
et plus quam vitrea ſint, quæ falsò zterna crede- 

bantur, 
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bantur, ad cœleſtia anhelaremus, et ipſum adeò 
cœli Dominum, qui ſtabilis manens cuncta 
moveri facit. Neque Dei duntaxat opera Theo- 
logus noſter contempletur, ſed et quidquid 
humana induſtria ad mentem in veritatis inveſti- 
gatione dirigendam, ad linguam, ut commodus 
mentis interpres ſit, informandam, excogitavit, 
in comperto habere allaboret. Logicæ, Gram- 
maticæ, Rhetoricæ magiſtros haut perfunctoriè 
conſulat; illis ut olim Iſraelitæ Gibeonitis utens, 
qui lignis findendis, aquiſque in uſum Sanctuarii 
hauriendis, operam navabant. IIli definiendi, 
dividendi, diſponendi præcepta tradant; hi purè 
ac tersè, imo eleganter etiam et flexanimè 
dicendi artem doceant, ut fic utrique Dei taber- 
naculo inſervientibus aptiflime famulentur. Præ- 
cepta virtutum ex philoſophorum placitis, exem- 
pla ex hiſtoriarum monumentis congerat, ut vel 
ad ulteriora tendenti calcar ſint, vel, ſi id minus 
præſtant, turpiſſimum languorem et inertiam 
exprobrare valeant. Varias linguas ſedulò ad- 
diſcat, eas ante omnia, quibus cceleſtia oracula 
ſua edere dignatus eſt Deus. Quicquid in hu- 
manis artibus ſani et ſobrii, quicquid in philo- 
ſophia veri et ſolidi, quicquid in politioris litera- 
turæ apparatu elegantis et decori eſt, id omne a 
Patre luminum, omnis rationis, veritatis, elegan- 
tiæ, inexhauſto fonte promanat : quod idcirco 

undique 
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undique collectum ipſi rurſus ſacrum fieri debet. 
Minuta licet et terrena hæcce videantur, attamen 
minuta et terrena iſta acus ſunt, quibus aurea 
veritatum cceleſtium fila introducamus, et animis 
noſtris firmiter inſuamus: ſpecula ſunt, quorum 
adminiculo ſubtiliſſimæ rerum ſupernaturalium 
imagines oculis noſtris renovatis clariùs percipi- 
antur. Rudimenta hæc futuri Theologi ſint, 
quibus ſuperciliosè ſpretis vix eſt ut cum optato 
fructu in ſuperioribus verſetur, et nomini ac 
officio ſuo ſatisfaciat. 


Vol. ii. Miſcellan. Sacr. 853. 


See on the ſame ſubject, and for ſome 
critical remarks, ERAsMuUs's © Eccleſiaſ- 
tz,” lib. it. p. 851, Ac. Vol. v. ed. fol. 


1704. 


P. 404. l. 10, In proportion to our improve. 
ments, &c. 


It is, I think, generally ſuppoſed that there 
will be a great variety of puniſhments. To be 
deprived of ſome good which by a proper con- 
duct might have been ſecured and obtained, if 
it be attended with diſſatisfaction or regret, is 
certainly a puniſhment : and if it always laſts, 
an eternal puniſhment. He who is in this con- 
dition has loſt his rank, and is placed far beneath 

4 many 
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many of thoſe who were once his equals, with- 
out a poſſibility of retrieving the loſs. 

No leſs various may be the recompences. 
The inexhauſtible Fountain of Good has more 
than one bleſſing. He has gifts of a lower ſort 
for thoſe who are not worthy to ſit down on the 
right hand or on the left hand of his Son. In his 
bouſe are many manſions; in his wide-extended 
kingdom there may be habitations remote, per- 
haps, from his throne, yet not beyond his 
favourable influences, ſituated within the realms 
of light, and appointed for beings of moderate 
improvements, but of good inclinations ; who 
ſhall be permitted to adore him at a diſtance. 


Dr. JoxTiN's Diſcourſes on the Chriſtian 
Religion. Diſc. 7. p. 273. ed. 1768. 


P. 429. l. 2. In the prediftions concerning the 
fall of the Temple, &c. 


& It were a bold aſſertion, that by accident 
“ alone was fulfilled a prediction thus circum- 
&« ſtantially delivered, and thus preciſe in limit- 
ing the period of its accompliſhment. © Verily 
I ſay unto you, this generation ſhall not paſs 
“4 till all theſe things be fulfilled.” Beſides, the 
„ knowledge of it had been ſo induſtrioufly 
<«« propagated by the Apoſtles among the ſeveral 
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communities, that the truth of this prediction 
ſeemed in a great meaſure to determine the 
truth of the religion: they would therefore 
hardly have ventured to expoſe both them- 
ſelves and their ſect to ſo dangerous a 
trial, had no ſuch prophecy been given by 
Chriſt. 

* Let it be objected, that human ſagacity 
were ſufficient to foreſee that the misfortunes 
which had long threatened muſt at laſt fall 
upon the Jews, ſince the ſtorm had been 
gathering at a diſtance before it burſt forth 
with violence. But preciſely to determine 
not only that ſeries of events recorded by 
St. Matthew, but even the period of its ac- 
compliſhment, is ſurely beyond the reach of 
human foreſight. We may go ſtill farther, 
and deny that human penetration could have 
foreſeen, in that age, even the event itſelf 


of which Joſephus in his hiſtory of the Jewiſh 


war affords the ſtrongeſt proof. For although 
there exiſted, ſo early as the year in which 
Chriſt was crucified, various cauſes which 
afterwards contributed to the ſtorm, that 
broke over Jeruſalem, yet from theſe cauſes 
neither the deſtruction of the city nor even 
the Jewiſh war would have followed, had not 
a number of unexpected and at that time im- 

„ probable 
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«© probable circumſtances ariſen, of which no 
one by human means, during the life of 
& Chriſt, or even the lives of St. Peter and St. 
& Paul, could have had the ſmalleſt concep- 
5 tom.” 
Introduction to the New Teſtament by 
JohN David Micnatlis, tranſlated by 
HERBERT MARSH. Chap. ii. $ 1. p. to. 


ed. 1793. 


P. 466. I. 5. Miracles wrought, &c. 


To conſider miracles as proofs of divine 
miſſion is according to the general apprehenſion 
of mankind. Hence falſe Chriſts and falſe Pro- 
phets promiſed and pretended to work miracles, 
as our LoRD had predicted in St. Matthew, xxiv. 
24. There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falſe 
4 Prophets, and they ſhall /heww great ſigns and 
& wonders.” They ball ſhew, i. e. they ſhall 
profeſs to ſhew, according to Dr. Lardner on 
this paſſage : © Our LoRD does not intend to 
« fay that any of thoſe falſe prophets would 
& exhibit or perform great wonders. The ori- 
% ginal word is dwozo:, they will give: the ſame 
« word that is in the Septuagint verſion of 
“ Deut. xm. 1, If there ariſe among you a 
« prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and he 

| « giveth 
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&« giveth thee a ſign or a wonder, xa: d oo 
„ Tnjaeiov 1 TEAS, that is, ſhall propoſe or promiſe 
* ſome ſign or wonder; as the ſequel ſhews.”? 
Dr. LARDNER's Works. vol. vii. p. 58. 

ed. 1788, 

This explanation is adopted in PaRKHursT's 
« Lexicon to the New Teſtament,” under the 
word didupt. 

Archbiſhop Newcoms gives a ſimilar expoſi- 
tion; and to it ſubjoins another alſo, intimating 
that the falſe Chriſts would indeed in appearance 
work ſigns and wonders; but it would be in 
appearance only, and not in reality. 

Obſervations, c. p. 204, 5. ed. 1795. 


P. 471. I. ult. By the ties of gratitude, &c. 


<« Being through its means (i. e. through Re- 
velation) once acquainted with thoſe new rela- 
cc tions, in which God's mercy to fallen man 
e hath placed us, and with the new obligations 
c to which they ſubject us, it is no leſs crimi- 
«* nal to diſregard this part of religion than the 
© other.” 


Archbiſhop SECKER's Sermons, vol. vii, 
p- 154. 
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THE END. 
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